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PREFACE 


Tiir. foUowng pages form an extract from a larger work, 
one in wlilcli a full and systematic description of tlie 
several varieties of mankind is attempted. That such 
an extract should ho made; — In other words, that a par- 
ticular portion of the work should bo thus separated 
from the rest, and that that portion should be the notice 
of India and the districU of the Indian fcoritier,*” are 
circumstances of which tl^c explanation" U(»in thc' special 
importance of the subject; a -subject' which, interesting 
as it is in a scientific view, is, at the present moment, one 
of vast practical magnitude. It commands much of our 
attention as^ Englishmen. It ought, perhaps, to com- 
mand more. 

Thc present notice gives the ethnology of British 
India, and something wore. That the acquisitions of 
the Company arc by no means limited to llindostau is 
well known. It is well known that Aiakan, Begu, and 
the Tenassexim provinces, on thc East ; thnt^ portion^ of 
Caubul, on theAVest*; and that* certain Himalayan dis- 
tricts in the North,- arc, at one and the same time, 
British in respect to tlicir political relations, and other 
tlian Indian in their ctlinology. For this reason the 
Indian frontier has been considered in conjunction with 
India. In tha eyes of many too much space may have 
been devoted to it. 



rnmcE. . 


The populaljon* nkiii to the Tibetans tinil lUinncsc 
come first, niey agree, to a great extent, in both Jan- 
guage and physical form. TJie general character of their 
c‘mVi 7 .ation (when it exists) and of their b.-irbarirm (when 
they arc barbarians) is the wmc. Tliey lie to the north 
and noTtlnc.ast of India proper; in Lodah, Ncpaul, 
Sikkim, and Ihc^parts to the East of the Bay of Bengal. 
Some arc decidedly TibetaiT* or Bnnncsc. Others, like 
Uic Nepaulcse, arc, in many iinport.ant respects, llindn; 
whilst a few, like the Dodo and Garo, hare actually been 
treated ns Indians. 

On the west anil noTlU-west the frontier is Persian. 
In the way of politics it is- important ; inasmuch as Jt 
gircs us tlic tribes which bound our acquisitions in both 
. the Punjaub and Sind. In tlic way of ethnology it is 
more important still, since, according to all hyTOtheses, 
it was •from the west and notUi that the pte-cminently 
t Indian cbaraclcristica or’Jiidia were introduced. 

In the details of India proper, 1 haTc relied, in nil 
eases, upon first-hand CTidcncc, Tlio great repertories 
■have, of course, been those numerous periodicals of 
which the Asiatic Researches, the Transactions of the 
Asiatic Society of London, and the Transactions of the 
Asiatic Society of Bengal ate the chief representatives. 
Numerous reports, especially those of the Bombay 
Government, have idso been investigated. "When the 
authorities are of this kind, it is no easy matter, in all 
• cases,->to give the particular observer upon whose account 
you rely. For the most part, however, the authors of 
the chief monograplis are named. 
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TIBETANS AND ALLIED FAMILIES 


or 

INDIA. 


CHArrER I. 

— ^Kunawer. — Kumaon.— Dorns- — DaTOL — Nepaul BhoU 

Ladak, like BuUIstan, belongs to Gnlab Singh, with 
the exception of two districts— Spiti and Lahhl, which 
constitute a part of British India. Spiti is wiioliy, Lahdl 
hut pattially, BUot. It is BUot along the hanks of the 
Chandra, and Bbot along those of tlic Bhago; hut below 
the junction, and along the Chandra-Bhaga, or the result 
of the two combined streams, it is Hindu. 

In Spiti the population is scantily spread along the 
hanks of the river so called. In 316 houses, distributed 
in sixty villages, we find 

AdaU males . 3D2 

DojeonderlS . . 191 

Adult females . . £93 

Oirla under 12 . . S38 

rnests . . . 193 

ICOT 

Their chief enemy is the small-pox ; weakness of the 
eyes being common — goitre rare. The men marry 
between twenty and twenty-one, the women from fifteen 
to twenty. Polyandry prevails j and, side by side with 
It, polygamy A man in good circumstances may ha%e 
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two or three •wives | hut, then, the priest has none. Of 
food they have hut little variety, being without poultry, 
without vegetables. 

• The whole area of Ladak is as follows 

UNDER OULAB StNGII. 

CiitneU. Sq.Nilet. Mnn ITeighli. 

Nnbra . . . »21C . . . 12,763 

Ladat . . . 8960 . . . 11,500 

' Zanetar. . . 8080 . . . 13,154 

Ituksha . . . 5580 . . . 15,634 

Petik j 

Sum > • • • <200 . . . 11,196 

Dcaa 1 

BRITISH. 

Sphi .... 2312 . 12,956 

UMl . . . 1872 . . . 11,063 
Hungruvtj . — I know of no true ethnological difference 
between the Bhot of Hungrung and those of Ladak and 
Tibet. The district, however, belongs to the Rajah of 
Bisahur. The villages lie atdifferentlevels } rangingfrom 
9,500 to 12,000 feet, the alluvia being numerous, and the 
climate, considering the altitude, favourable to cultivation. 

On the very crest of the Hungrung pass, at a height of 
14,800 feet, the dama grows in patches ; the dama being 
the Tibetan name for the Caragana versicolor, a small 
shrub, Aat thrives at elevations where no otlier’tree is to 
be found. This makes it valuable for fuel ; the scarcest 
of the Bbot necessaries. The barleys are of two kinds, 
the common, and the Hordeum riSgiceros. Bothareculti- 
vated ; and that after the ordinary Bbot fashion ; i. e, by 
means of irrigation. On the lower levels are grou-n 
wheat, buckwheat, millet, a kind of rape, and apricots. 
On the higbe'r, there are no fruit trees at all. 

It is at Nako, in Hungrung, that Dr. Tlmmpson finds 
occasion to remark upon the gradual character of the 
transition from India to Tibet, both morally and physi- 
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tally. It is by gradual transitions that Brahmlnmn pas5Cjf 
into Buddhism. It is by gradual transitions tliat tlie 
Hindu physiognomy becomes Bhot. Tlie “ gradual tran- 
sition, in descending the Sutlej, from Hinduism to Budd- 
hism is vciy remarkable, and not !c?s so because it is 
accompanied by an equally gradual change in the physical 
aspect of the inhabitants; the Hindus of tlic T^wer Sutlej 
appearing to pass by insensible gradations xfs'-^vc advance 
from village to village, till at last vc arrive at a pure 
Tartar population. The people of Upper Piti have quite 
tlie Tartar physiognomy, the small statur^und stout build 
of the inhabitants of Ladak, to whom tliey closely ap- 
proximate in dress." 

Kwatcer , — In Lower Kunawer the language is Hindu 
rather than Bliot j in Upper Kunawer it is Bhot rather 
than Hindu. Hor is this alt. There arc dialccU and 
8ub-dialccts. The Milchan is the language of Lower 
Kunawer; Milchan being the Ramptir term for the lan- 
guage in general. In Singndm the forms arc truly pro- 


vincial, and, 

03 the word Theburskud, 

or Tibberskud 

is used as a 

name for all deviations from the ordinary 

speech, the 

S^iiignCim 

dialect has been 

^Tcn os Tho- 

burskud. Tlie Lubrung (or Kunam) and tho Lidung 

(or Lippa) forms are 

varieties of the Milehan. Tho 

Sumcim is, 

perhaps, a 

fresh dialect. 


CsgUih 

llilchan. 

TScbunknd. 

Slucbfi. 

Jlfan 

ml 

mi 

mO 

ir^merv 

cUiital 

csbti 

wplung 

/feaeZ 

tal 

pisba 

pisba , 

Ton^ice 

le 

le 

Ic 

Eye 

mfV 

mi 

mt 

Ear 

kanting 

rnpnng 

repang 

Fool 

bung 

buok 

buakua 

Sun 

jfinc 

n6 " 

nlmok 

JIfoon 

guUang 

gnlsnng 

guUong 
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nniTisn 

IKDIA. 

rujiiih. 

Sfilchin. 

TtrtiinluJ, 

Sftmelifi. 

Shir 

sknra 

karma 

kanna 

One 

ft 


ft 

JTtfo 

nfdi 

ntshl 

ntsh 

Three 

Sum 

sfim 

hfim 

Four 

pu 

P* 

pa 

Fnt 

ena 


Sna 

Ten 

tat 

chfif 

sa 


Tile diflerejiccs here nrc slight. The infinitives, how- 
ever, have peculiar endings: — 

or loahmig 
Io<lcah* or lodent 
losm& 
lopoog 

lonuna or loma. 

Neither the Dhot nor the Hindu populations of 
Kunawer are trul^ pure. On tl)e coDtrarj', there are 
Bhot characters amongst the Hindus, Hindu characters 
amongst the Bhot. Buddhism, indeed, decreases in the 
central districts, and disappears in the southern. It is 
not, however, replaced by any pure form of Brahminism. 
liocal gods and irregular priests appear here. Every hill 
has its deota or genius. Polyandry is general. To one 
family one wife ; the elder brother being the more special 
husband. Minute and trenchant divisions of caste are 
wanting. There is, however, an approach to it. The 
Chumangs are regarded as outcasts, and no trueKanet* 
will eat with them, intennaiTy with them, or allow them 
to cross their threshold. Their skins are dark, and some 
are said to be woolly-haired. The same is said concerning 
the Rawi and Dom of Kumaon. They are not found in 
the Bhot districts. The people of the lower hills f;>11 
them Koli ; those of Rampiir, Chumars. Chumang is 
what they call themselves. They till tlie soil and weave. 

• Population of /Tk/i aver, irhere a dfalcet called A’an-am is spoken. 


lUlchan . 
I.ippa . . 
Kanam 
Sfia^Gm . 
Stimchd 0) 
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Polyandry is one of their habits, os well as one of their 
superiore’. They arc liable to be pressed as potters. 

So are the Domang, whoso name is, word for word, that 
of the Dorn of Kumaon. 

So is the class of carpenters. 

Hence, even in Kunawer, with its Buddliist frontier 
and its Bhot characters, there arc no less than three 
castes ; each of wliich keeps its members to itself in the 
way of intermarriage. A Horn not intermarry tvith a 
Chumang. ^ 

Gunnhal and Kumaan ^ — Tlie productive and habitahlc 
portion of the Bhot area in Kumaon and Gurwhal is 
confined to the passes and their neighbourhood, all the 
Test being cilber snow or rock. Their minimum height is 
about 6000 feet. The paths to them coincide with the 
bcad'waters of the following rivers. 


Tbo Slans Pass la on the Ssmwaii 
Tbo yiti Pua „ Bali 

TbQjuwSrPssB „ Qaeri 

Thu Porma Pass „ Bbouti 

The Pyanae Pasa „ Kail 


Feeders of tbo Ganges. 

Feeders of the Bardaor 
Cogra, 


The eridence to the gradual extension of the zone of 
snow is strong. The passmen state that lidgqs, which, 
witbin tlie memory of roan, were covered with forests, are 
now covered rvitb snow ; that pastures to which their 
fathers drove their flocks in summer are now non-existent ; 
that avalanches from the higher regions are, on melting, 
found to contain trees in their centre. • With such a 
neighbourhood it is easy to imagine that the passes them- 
selves are of no ordinary difficulty. The watercourses 
that run up to them reqiure bridges ; the roads hy the side 
of them require conrinual repairs. The snow blocks 
them up ; masses uf rock obstruct them ; heasts of harden 
are ofteix unable to proceed alone, and must be raised or 
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lowtrcil by mcaiw of slin^ px-aej round tJu-Ir bodiw. 
Tijc Nil! juss {a ilie best, tlic the wont. lU*- 

s|>cctiiif» tbc latter the stoiy runs ibm — tbal n lUiot 

army, imdcr Raja Rajj Rabnclcr Klian, invatloil Kuniaon, 
the commander inspected tbc maki'ii;* of Urn road bim^clf, 
and paid n rupee for every cupful of earth. This R not 
given ns a fact. It is given i« a ineaiuro of the belief of 
the natives in the engineering ditnculticir that presented 
themselves during ita construction. Urn number of ucll- 
built stone houses (for well-built bouses of stone are 
required to stand tbetr ground) in the Rhot districts is os 
follows 

Tll!»gtM Itntet. 

lo Afsns . . 9 . . . iSS 


la h'(U . 

.10 . 

. . 2)9 

ln/u«ir . 

. n . 

. . 455 

InDiraa . 

. 21 . 

. . 312 

la U;aaM . 

. » . 

. . lat 
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A portion of tbo population consists of slaves, who, 
with their .families, live under the same roof with their 
masters. They help in the cultivation of Uic soil j for 
here, ns elso\>herc, the Bhot is an ogriculturist. Morse a 
species of amarantli, wheat, two kinds of barley, two 
kinds of buckwheat, arc the cliief products ; .to which add, 
as cultivated vegetables, turnips and leeks, and as wild 
ones, garlic, celerj', rhubarb, a kind of frankincense. Few 
or no fruits receive any culture. The walnuts and liazel- 
nuts are small, the apricots and peaches Jll-daroiired. 
Gooseberries, currants, strawberries, and pears, grow wild. 
The domestic animals are those of Ladak and Tibet. 

In the Mana, Nili, Juwar, and Byanse passes the popu-' 
lation is generally beliered to have emigrated from Tibet 
within the historical period, inasmuch* as many of the 
chief families trace their family to some Tibetan locality. 
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Tlttry encroached upon an earlier body of Hindu?, and 
drove them downwards. ^Vilh the inhabitants of the 
Harma pass the* case is dilfercnt. Tliey are considered to 
W descendants of a body of Mongols left in Kumaon by 

Timur. If so, t!io difference of origin is considerable; if 
so, the occupants of Oie Hamia pass are no true llhols, but 
hlongols, vvbo have learned the Bhol language. Tliey 
difler from the rest in dress (especially tluitof the females) 
and in certain customs. All the passmen bum their dead ; 
but the Hamia maho a general ceremony of tbe crema- 
tion and rcscn'c it for the month Kartik. Those who 
die at any other time of the year are interred, hut only 
for a time. ’When the month Kartik approaches they 
arc taken out of the ground, and transferred to the funeral 
pile. But what if a Danna die oway from his native 
•village 1 In such n case his relations take a clue of 
worsted end draw it from the dead body to the liousc of 
the deceased, keeping it unbroken if they can, Tlie 
object of this is to enable the spirit to join those of its 
ancestors. 

The details, then, of the BJiot area in Kumaon require 
further investigation. Again, ~in the districts of Dewara 
and Bilgcswar vestiges of some population other than 
Hindu, and, pcrltnps, other Uian Bhot, arc to be found. 
They consist, chiefly, of tombs constructed of large fiat 
tiles, different in their cxtcriul character from tliosc of the 
other inhabitants, who coll them the Mogul Bcpulchrcs. 

. At the same time tbe people repel the doctrine that 
mahes thorn Mongol ; the tcrmMogul being too closely as- 
sociated with the Mahometan religion. Of their langungo 
■we have no specimens. In tlieir creed there are probably 
peculiarities ; at any rate the practice of divination is 
spoken of as if it were more Darma than aught else. The 
omens arc taken from the warm and reeking livers of 
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eljecp, Mcriflccd for the purpose, whenever an undertnking 
of importance is in Imnd. 

Another distinction — the Mfma, Kiti, and Juwtir Khots 
pretend to consider the men of Dnrnia ns tlicir inferiors j — 
but, ns they hnvo the same low opinion of those of 
Byansc, UvU either proves loo Utile or too much. Arc the 
Byanse Mongol also ? The fuel of their being classed with 
tlio Darma in tlic matter of caste is not their only Darina 
characteristic. The women of the two passes dress nlikc. 
A piece of cloth, folded round tho body, descends from the 
vvaist to tiic nnklcs, like a petticoat, being fastened round 
tho waist witli a girdle. Above this is a shift without 
sleeves, reaching to the knee. Over the head is a hood, 
with a tail behind, which reaches nearly*lo tho heels. TIio 
ornaments arc remarkable for their mass 5 the pewter ear- 
rings being compared to laige house-keys. 

Again,— wlulst tho Mdna, Nili, and Juwftr Bhota ab- 
stain from beef of all kinds, Uie pnrmti and Byanse in- 
dulge in the flesh of the yak, and would not abstain from 
that of the common cow if the law permitted them to eat 
it. But there is, in the pro-vince, a general prohibition 
against the slaughter of this holy animal. 

The difference of rank, along with the other details 
akin to it, is worth our notice, if it be only for its sug- 
gesting the probability of the Darma and Byanse popula- 
tions being other than Bliot. But there is another reason 
for giving prominence to it. The feeling of caste is, by 
no means, Buddlust ; and Bhots as Buddhists ought to 
have nothing whatever to do with it. ‘They have it never- 
theless. This is because tbeir creed is no longer pure ; 
but Buddhist plus certain ‘Brahminic influences. The 
Hindu doctrines on one side contend with the Tibetan on 
• the otlier ; and the contrat has not been wholly unfavour- 
able to tliem. A Bhot, in want of a priest, will accept 
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the services of either a Brahziun or a Lama. . The Ju\vtir 
Bhots go further in the direction of Hinduism. Tliey 
affect many of the Hindu prejudices in regard to food. 
They occasionally practise SutlL* Tlsc use of the Hindu 
language is most widely diflused amongst them. Their 
trade is the most considerable. 

Trade is important to the whole Bhot population of 
the passes; hut it is most considerable wthin the Juwdr 
country. A periodical fair for Tibetan goods takes place 
every September, at Gartokli, tbc residence of the Lahsa 
viceroy. Tlie Bhots of Hindostan arc freer to visit this 
fair than the Hindus ; and the Juwars freer than the other 
Bhots of Hindostan. 

The Bhots of the passes arc subjects of the East India 
Company ; without being, wholly and absolutely, discon- 
nected from Tibet, htany of tbeir suits are decided in 
Tibetan courts ; and if a Bhot commit a crime on 
Tibetan soil, he is judged os a Tibetan. He seems 
to be responsible for the peaceable condition of the 
passes to the Chinese Government as well as to the Com- 
pany’s. 

It is just through the Bhot of Kumnon that British 
India conies in contact with China ; the passes in question 
being the roads from tliat portion of Hindostan which 
abuts upon the Chinese empire to the Tibetan province 
called Nari or Gnari. "Westward of these passes lies 
Ladak, wherein the British provinces of Babul and 
SpUi are separated from the Chinese frontier by the Sikh 
possessions, whilst eastward ate the independent rajahships 
of Nepaul and Sikkim. Beyond these, the northern 
frontier of Bengal touches the southern frontier of Butan ; 
but Butan, though a Chinese dependency, is a depen- 
dency of a much looser kind than Tibet Proper. 
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For tins reason I shall enlarge upon tlie government of 
the important province of Gnari— the province of China 
which the Bhot of Kumaon, about the five passes of Niti, 
IM&na, Juwar, Byanse, and Danna separate from British 
Hindostan. What is the machinery by which tlie Cliinese 
keeps up its exclusiveness in these parts, an exclusiveness 
to which, as is reasonably believed, the Tibetans them- 
selves are no parties ? 

The general governipent of the province is entrusted to 
the two Garphan ; one of which is called the Urgu Ma, the 
other the Xlrgd Ya. They are Tibetans; and natives of 
Lahsa. They hold their office for three years, £md are, 
then, replaced. They reside at Gartokh. 

Under the Garphan or governors of the province are 
the district officers ; also two in number ; and named 
Deb and Vazir. Like tlie Garpban, the Deb holds his 
office for the limited period of three years ; the Vazir 
yuamdtu 6enc se gesferit. They are Tibetans. 

Tlie troops seem to be either Turk or ^longol ; or, per- 
haps, Mantshu. Tliis h an inference from the notion 
which the Bhots entertain concerning their habits of eat- 
ing. They are believed to feed upon horseflesh ; which no 
Tibetan and no Chinese would do. The force consists of 
about 200 men. All beyond is native. Fiach town and 
village has its number of militiamen, who may he called out 
whenever their services are required. A horse post keeps 
up n rapid communication between Gartoklx and Lhasa. 
Tlie stages are from 15 to 20 miles apart, and four horees, 
with their riders, arc kept nt mch. 

Aa each district has its Deb and Vazir, and each Deb 
and each Vazir has Ins residence, tiiere are so many little 
capitals. Four of these ore named as follows; — (I) 
Chaprang, (2) Dapa, (3) Kiunlang, (1) TaUakol; with 
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tliesc, foar out of the five jm«e3 coincide; each having 
its special and peculiar market to which it is limited. 
'Hius:— • 

U fret «{ iJit st CUiptiaj. 

Nlll n •• f 

Dhanxu h m KamUB;, 

» n M Tiklikot, 

Tlie Juwori can trade with any and all of these, 

' 77te Jtaxcai , — ^^Vhat arc the Rhwat ? The Rfiirat, or 
Rnji, arc certain occupants of the forest districts of 
Kumaon. Tliey pertinaciously adlicrc to certain customs 
other than Hindu ; though the exact details as to wlmt 
these are and what Uicy ore not arc unknown, Tliey arc 
reduced to (say) twenty or thirty families— so, at least, 
runs the statement in Mr. TraiU’s report. They repre- 
eci)t themselves as the descendants of one of the. ancient 
princes of Kumaon who dedto the jungle when his coun- 
try was invaded ; and, on the sttcnglU of tins royal pedi- 
gree, they refuse the ordinary salutation to nil men alike, 
high or low. Wiatcvcr be your rank a Rfiwat >Till 
show you no respect. Their language, by its '* total dissi- 
militude ” from the Hindu of the Kumaon, marks them 
outjis a diiTcrent race. 'Whnt is this language? We 
have no specimens of it. What is it likely to he ? It is 
likely to belong to the same class with the Bhot dialects, 
without being actually Bliot in the limited sense of tlie 
word. Against its being this is the probable antiquity of 
the R&wat population. It is considered to represent the 
aborigines of the district. If so, it must differ from the 
Bhot, as well as resemble it. 

The jDoT/is.— "Wliat are tlie Doms ? The lowest class of 
the Kumaon population arc thus called. Many of them have 
dark, and almost black, complexions, with crisp curly hair. 
They are supposed to be the descendants of the abori- 
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gines. , That these may he represented hy the R6\vat has 
just been stated. It has also been stated that the R&wat 
may belong to the same class witli the Bliot. * Hence, the 
Dom and Il^u'at njay be in the same category. 

The Bhot of Nepaul and Sikkim . — Tliese fall into two 
’divisions, the cmlized and tlie' rude. Indentations of 
the proper Bhot area may easily occur, along tlie 
whole of the froutier. In this case the population will be 
neither 'more uor loss than the Bhot population of Lalml, 
Kunawer, and the ICumaon passes. But there may also 
be the analogues of the R&wats. 

A Serpa vocabulary of Mr. Hodgson’s represents one, 
at least, of the Bhot populations of Nepaul. It is all but 
actual Tibetan. 

J/an 
Iftatl 
ITuir 
Ej/e 
Ear 
SToot/i 
El«9d 

Hand 
Fool 
Sill 
Sun 
Moon 
Star 
Water 
Stone 
Tree 

For 'more interesting arc three rude tribej named 
Chepamj, llavju and Kasanda; of wliicli, as far as there 
arc degrees in rudeness, the Kusunda are the rudest. I 
give the only account of them in Mr. Hodgson’s 
words:— . 


tfaok 

nimo 
ouU 
korms 
chha • 

dob 

doDgo 


mik 

oiaebo 

Ibak 

cLbfi 

do 
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Amid t!ic (Icijse forcaU of the centra! region of N6* 
p&l, to ilic westward of the great valley, dwell, in scanty 
numbers and nearly in a stale of nature, two broken 
tribes having no apparent aflinlty with the civilized races 
of that country, and seeming like the frapnents of an 
earlier population. 

“Tliey toil not, neither do they spin; they pay no 
taxes, acknoA\ledgc no allegiance, but living entirely upon 
•wild fruits and the produce of the chase, are svonf to say 
that the Rajah is Lord of the cultivated country as they 
arc of the unredeemed waste. Tlicy liave bows and 
arrows, of wbicli the iron arrow-heads are procured from 
their neighbours, but almost no other implement of civil- 
ization, and it is In the very skilful snaring of tlie beasts 
of the field and the fowls of the air that all their little 
intelligence is manifested. 

“ Boughs tom from trees and laid dexterously to- 
gether constitute tbclr only houses, the sites of which 
they are perpetually shifting according to the exigencies or 
fancies of the hour. In short, they are altogether as near 
to what is xisually called tlic state of nature as anything 
in human shape can well be, especially the Kusundos, for 
tlie Cli6p&ngs are a few degrees above their confreres, and 
arc beginning to hold somcslight intercourse with civilized 
beings and to adopt the most simple of their arts and 
habits. It is due, however, to Uiesc rude foresters to say 
that, though they stand -wholly aloof from society, they 
ate not actively ofTensive against it, and tliat neither tlie 
Government nor individuals fax them with any aggressions 
against the wealth they despise or the comforts and conve- 
niences they have no concepUon of the value of. 

“ They are, in fact, not noxious but helpless, not 
vicious but aimless, both morally and intellectually, so 
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that no one could •without distress behold their careless 
unconscious inaptitude.” 

He continues — 

“ Hurin" a long residence in N^pdl, I never could gain 
the least access to the Kusundas, though aided hy all the 
authority of the Durhar: but, so aided, I once in the 
course of an ostensible shooting excursion persuaded some 
Cbepangs to let me see and converse -with them for three 
or four days through the medium of some Gurungs of 
their acquaintance. On that occasion I obtained the ac- 
companying ample specimen of their language ; and, 
whilst they were doling forth the words to my interpreters 
I was enabled to study and to sketch the characteristic 
traits of tlieit forms and faces. Compared with the 
mountaineers among whom they are found the Cli6p&ngs 
are a slight hut not actually-deformed race, though their 
large bellies and tliin legs Indicate strongly the preeariotis 
amount and innutritious quality of their food. In height 
they are scarcely below the standard of tlie tribes around 
them — who, howcver.are notoriously short of stat'ure — but 
in colour they arc very decidedly darker or of a nigrescent 
brown. They have elongated (fore and aft) heads, protu- 
berant large mouths, low narrow foreheads, large cheek- 
bones, flat faces, and small eyes. But the protuberance 
of the mouth docs not amount to prognathous deformity, 
nor has the small suspicious eye much, if anytliing, of 
the hlongolian obliqueness of chrection or set in the head. 
Havingfrequently questioned the Durbar whilst resident at 
K&thmfindu as to tlio relations and origin of the ChApdngs 
and Kusundas, I was invariably answered tliat no one could 
give the least account of them, hut that they were gene- 
rally suppawd to be autochthones, or primitive inhabitants 
of the country. For a long time such also ^vn 3 my o\m 
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opinion, ba.'cd chiefly upon their physlcnl characteristics 
as a\)Ove noted and upon the absence of all traceable Unf^al 
or other aflimty with the tribes around them. So that I 
took them to be frajnrcnls of an original hill population 
prior to the present Tibetan inliabitants of these moun- 
tains; and to be of Tamultan cxtractioj^, from tbeir great 
lescmblance of form and colour to tbc Aborigines of the 
plains, particularly the Kdls. It did not for several years 
occur to me 16 look for lingual oflinltjcs beyond the 
proximate tribes, nor was I, save by dint of observation, 
made fully aware that the Mongolian type of mankind 
belongs not only to the races of knorni northern pedigree, 
such as the mass of the 6ub-nim.1lnynn population, but 
equally so to all the Aborigines of the plains, ot least to 
all those of Central India. Having of late, however, 
become domiciled much to tbc c.astward of Kdibmdndd, 
and having had more leisure for systematic and extended 
researches, those attributes of the general subject which 
had previously perplexed me were no longer hindrances to 
me in the investigation of any particular race or people. 
I now saw in the Mongolian features of the Chdpdngs a 
mark equally reconcilable with Tamulian or Tibetan 
aflvnities ; in their dark colour and slender frame, charac- 
teristics at first sight indeed rather TamuUan than Tibetan, 
but such as might, even in a Tibetan race, he accounted 
for hy the extreme privations to which the Chdpdngs had 
for ages been subject; and in tbcir physical attributes 
taken altogether I perceived that I Iiad to deal with a 
test of affinity too nice and dubious to afford a solution 
of the question of origin. I therefore turned to tlio 
other or lingual test; and, pursuing this branch of the 
inquiry, I found tliat with the southern Aborigines there 
was not a vestige of connection, whilst, to my surprise I 
confess, I discovered in tiie lusty Lbdp&s of Bhiit/in the 
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unquestionable origin and stock of tbe far removed, and 
physically very dificrently characterized Clidpdngsr’ 

' That their language is akin to the Lhopa is clear from 
the specimen ; clearer from the table ^Yhich Mr. Hodgson 
has given of the afUnitles. Whether they are more 
especially Lhopa than Tibetan is doubtful. I give the 
table as it is given by its author : — 


Eoglitli 

Chcpui^. 

Utops. 

Tibetza. 

S«n 

ajam 

njim 

nyim& 

Shj 

asm 

nam 

namkMb 

Moiinlain 

riM 

tong 

ri 

Star 

k&r 

kam 

kftnna 

Frti 

■lag-tafc 

sbing 

jon ahlng 

Salt 

cUi4 


ti& 

Hoad 

liam 

lam 

lam 

CoUM 

kyim 

kilim 

kbjim 

Ftrt 

ml 

mi 

mC 

Arrwj 

Uh 

m 

diib 

Dog 

ktn 

kki 

khyl 

JJufalo 

jniaha 

meski 

mahi 

Fiih 

gad 

gni 

ayS 

Ifog 

plak 

pkag 

pkftg 

Sorii 

T6ng 

r6ng 

r& 

Tw> 

aLt-zko 

Bjl 

nyis 

TliTte 

«(im zho 

ekm 

Biim 

Oxit 

b&I 

kin 

b&b 

Tale 

It 

ling 

Ian 


Are the Chepang, Haiyu, and Kusunda remnants of 
the earlier occupants of the soil ? or are they wanderers 
from Tibet degenerated ? I only submit that they are 
in the same category willi Rfiwat, so that what the- 
Chepang are, that are the Rawat also. 
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The Nei>4nl Trib«.— -The Eunwar.— The JIagsr. — OnraUff.— Jareya. — 
Xewar. — SlatinL — KIrala or KIchak— Limhii.— Lepclia^Tbe Den* 
ynr, Dorrf, an<I Rramljo. 

TJie Sunicor.— Of Ojcsc I only know lliat they lie in the 
north-west, and at a high level, conterminous (I believe) 
with the true Dhot. Then come 

T/ie lilagar , — It is the iotcer levels, chicHy on the eatf 
of the Kali, which are occupied by the Mngar. They 
are tlic occupants of the lower levels *, a point worth 
notice, because when we approach the mountain-tops the 
population changes. The forces which have cliangcd the 
character of the indigenm of western Nepnul, Gurwhal, 
andKumaon are in continuance, directing themselves east- 
wards. Hence, the Magar may, at some future time, 
he' what their neighbours to the west are at present, 
thoroughly indianized. Their present condition is, more 
or less, transitional. Their physical conformation is their 
orwn, being that of the Bhot in general. At tlie same 
time there has been much intermarriage, and amongst the 
Hindus we may find the flat faces of the aborigines; 
amongst tlie aborigines the oval outlines and prominent, 
regular, or delicate features of their conquerors. 

Tlie language of tlie Magar is their own ; essentially 
-what is called monosyllabic; essentially in the same great 
class with the Tibetan, Chinese, Burmese, and Siamese, 
If it were not so they would scarcely find their place in 
this part of the work. Tliere are elements, however, here 
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wluclj betolcen transition, inasmncli as numerous words of 
Hindu origin liave become incorporate. Besides this, 
many Hindus speak tlie Magar ; wliilst many INIngar have 
either unlearnt their own tongue or use the Hindu in 
preference. Tliis is more especially the case with the 
Soldiers, many of whom arc separated for long periods of 
time from their fellow countrjTnen at home, doing service 
in garrisons in other parts of tlie kingdom. 

Upon the whole, the approximation to the Hindu type 
has been sufficient to lead more than one author to 
designate the Magar as Kshatrias — Hindu Klisatrias, 
neither more nor less. They are not this. On the con- 
trary, they are members of the same great group with the 
Bhot, &c. 

The Magar alphabet is of Indian origin; indeed, tbia 
may be said of the alphabets of all tbe languages now 
coming under notice in general. In one or two cases we 
mayhearof a native alphabet. If such exist it will still be 
of Indian origin, having been introduced earlier, banng 
been adapted differently, having been modified by the 
course of rime. A truly native alphabet is to be found 
neither at the foot of the Himalayas ‘nor at their sides, 
nor yet at their tops, nor yet anywhere round about them. 
There has been (in the very decided opinion, at least, of 
the present writer) hut one native alphabet in the world. 

But the real hybridity appears in the religion. Without 
being scrupulous in other meats the Magjir abstains from 
beef. Utterly unscrupulous in the way of drinks, he 
indulges freely in the use of fermented liquors, and makes 
anything in the way of a feast or festival an occasion and 
excuse for intoxication. His excess in this matter is 
notable. 

Tlicn he has his own priesthood, or, at any rate, an 
Indian priesthood, with a Magar nomenclature. His 
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Brahmins arc nil Achnrs. In the pagan times a priest 
was called a Dami ; Daml being the name for n priest 
in more tlian one of the tribes nkin to the ^fogar 
at the present moment. \Vc slialt meet nith the word 
when wc gel to the Bodo nnd Dhimal. Have wo 
not, indeed, met with it already ? There is a clwnge in 
form and a change in sense — both being slight— but, 
surely, the Dami of Uie Mogat is, word for word, tho 
Jam and Tliam of the Bulti populations, and of others 
far away from BuUistan. 

Imperfect ns is our information for the early history 
and social constitution of the Mogar, we know that a 
trace of a tribual division (why not say an actual division 
into tribes ?) is to be found. There are twelve thums. 
All individuals belonging to the same tlmm arc supposed 
to be descended from tlic same male ancestor; descent 
from the same great mother being by no means necessary. 
So husband and wife must belong to diflerent thums. 
Within one and tho same tlierc is no marriage. Do you 
wish for a wife ? If so, look to the tlium of your neigh- 
bour ; at any rate, look beyond yoiu: own. This is the 
first time I have found occasion to mention this practice. 
It vdll not be the last ; on the contrary, the principle it 
suggests is 80 common as to be almost universal. We 
shall iind it in Australia ; we shall find it in North and 
South America; we shall find it in Africa; we shall 
find it in Europe ; wc shall suspect and infer it in many 
places where the actvuil evidence of its existence is in- 
complete. 

(2.) The Gwran^.— The tribes that lie equally west- 
ward with the Magar, hut difier from them in occupying 
a liighcr place on tho mountain sides, are tliose of the 
Gurung. These are deddcdly and eminently pastoral ; 
the breeders of sheep. They use, too, the sheep ns a 
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beast of buiilcii, mid lay upon its patient back such light 
loads as their chapmanship requires them to move about 
with. The higher the level of lus occupancy the more 
the Gutuiig is said to thrive, llic heat of the plains is 
better borne hy the M.agar. 

Their language is their owi\ •, different from that of the 
Hindus ; different from tliat of the Magar ; not very well 
known even to professed philologucs ; but kno%vii from a 
sufficiency of samples to enable us to place — or rather to 
isolates— it. It is the medium by svhich the Gurung 

priests propagate a Buddhist creed ; for the Hindu re- 
ligion, though not unknown to some of the Gurung, 
has yet to make its way to any notable extent. That it 
will encroach on the earlier creed is likely. On the other 
hand, it is not certain that even Buddliism has wholly 
replaced the original Paganism. A tribe, or collection of 
tribes, called Bhujal Gharti, is accused of numerous im- 
purities in the way of food; for they eat anything except, 
perhaps, milk. At any rate they eat beef. "When the 
details of the Bhujal superstitions are known they ^TiU 
probably turn out to be those of the Bodo and Dhimal 5 
neither Buddhist nor Brabminic, but yet tinctured >vith 
an early Brahminism, which, in its present state, is either 
a rudiment of sometlung that has to be developed, or a 
fragment of something that has fallen into decay. Like 
the Magar the Gurung fall into tribes j some of which are 
the Nisi, the Ghali, and the Thagsi ; the Thagsi bein" the 
occupants of the highest altitudes, and constituting the 
truly Alpine diTision of the family. 

(3.) The Jareyas . — Of the Jareyas I can give hut an 
indifferent account. They lie to the south of the Guruno- 
with whom they are intermixed, and witli wliom they 
intermarry. Hamilton says that they have a peculiar 
dialect 5 but of this he ghes no ^cimen. Mr. Hodgson 
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dcniM the existence of a Jarc)*a form of speech aUogcthcr. 
They ate eminently Ilimlu both in creed and maimers^ 
notwithstanding which they may easily he as separate 
from both Gurung ami the JIagar, ns tliosc two families 
form one another. Hut they may also be either Gurung, 
or Tsiagar, or Kewar. 

(4.) 'I'he Netcar ^ — Tor now comes tlie notice of a new 
section thus named. The main portion of the central 
valley of Ncpaul Proper was originally Newar, and 
Newnr it is now, save and except the Hindu populations 
of the conquest. Favoured in respect to both soil and 
climate, at a lower level than the sheep-feeding Gurung, 
the Newar occupy a strong clay soil, fitted for brick- 
making, tilc.making, and tilth. And this dctcnnincs 
their industry and their architecture. The Newar nre agri- 
culturists and masons. No better cultivation, no better 
domestic architecture, is to be found than tliat of tho 
Newar. The liouses, as a general rule, are well-built 
and three stories high. They form largo villages or small 
towns. The morals their occupants exhibit in the way of 
the sexes is by no means exemplary ; indeed, the freedom 
(to use no stronger term) of the women is notorious. 

Of their primitive Paganism no traces have been 
noticed. Perhaps they have no definite and tangible 
existence. Analogues to the Bujal Gharti amongst the 
Gurung there arc none ; so, at least, runs the evidence 
as* it stands.' On the other hand, there is no small portion 
of Hinduism engrafted upon the original Buddhism. 
There is also a great deal of true, or slightly-modified, 
Btahminism. Still it is Br^uninism with a difference. A 
Newar priest is not a Hindu Brahmin, hut a native Acliar. 
Then there is the class of surgeons and physicians called 
Jausi. These are the sons of Brahmin fatiiers and Newar 
mothers. 
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A little teforc tlic Ghurklia conquest Hinduism took 
root in tke Newar country, when some influential pro- 
selytes to the worship of Siva were made. These have 
developed themselves and their successors into a definite 
division of the population. Nowhere, however, is there 
absolute purity. Like the Magar the Newar eat beef; 
like the Magar the Newar drink alcoholic liquors. "NVe 
hare seen that, like the Magar, they have a priesthood, 
Brahminic in many respects, but not Braliminic in name 
and ori^n. A worshipper of Siva will both kill and eat 
his beef 5 one of Buddha will eat but not kill it. They 
bum their dead. 

On the nth of August a curious operation is effected 
in the matter of frogs. The Newar fanner on that day 
goes forth into the field, takes with him some mashed 
rice, looks out to find the frogs, and gives tliem the rice 
to eat. 


EngliA 

Sasivu 

U,«ur 

Ourusj 

Nevu. 

Jlfun 

Tanra 

bbami 

mhi 

mUang 

Head 

ply* 

mitftla 

kn 

chhong 

Hair 

Chang 

chham 

tool 

" Bong 

Hand 

table 

hatpiak 

Ispta 

palahs 

Foot 

kireli 

Buhd 

bhale 

pall 

Ege 

tniehi 

TWlfc’ 

ml 

mrHia 

Ear 

nophe 

nebjeh 

lutbe 

nhalpong 

Font 

nishe 

x&iiyeroa 

nagii 

kwe 

Blood 


hjn 

keb 

hi 

Tootli 

kryu 

tiak 

eak 

wa 

Day 

naUu 

namsui 

dinl 

nbl 

Sun 

na 

¥l<-mVK^¥i 

dhloi 

eiya 

Star 

Boni 

bhnge 

ptra 

nagu 

Fire 

ml 

znhe 

mi 

mi 

Water 

pankhu 

41 

kjm 

la 11 

Tree 

nwB 

elog 


bIhIb 

Stone 

phaoglu 

thung 

rnmii 

lohong 

One 

ka 

kftt 

kri 

chhl 

Tteo 

niahi 

tue 

bl 

nl 

Three 

eang 

iong 

Bong 


Four 

le 

1>uU 

pH 

pi 
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IpSliih. 

taamr. 

Uipr, 

Corun;. 

Nrru. 

FiK 

gno 

langa 

pm 

gni 

Six 

tuk 

— 

tu 

LLu 

Svren 

cbaiil 

— 

nis 

nlie 

Ehjht 

yoli 

— 

pre 

clija 

mnt 

guh 

— 

kch 

gaah 

Ten 

eashi 

— 

cbnk 

sanLo 


(5.) 77ic Jifvrmi. (G.) T/ie Kirata or Kichalc. Tlie 
Sikkim frontier is now near, so tliat tlie remaining popu- 
lations, in all proLakility, belong to the two kingdoms. 
Of the four tliat stand over for notice, the first two ore 
the Murmi and the Kirata. 

Of the former I only know that they are Buddhists, 
witli a less amount of Hinduism amongst -them than any 
of the aforesaid. 

Of the Kirata, or KicUak, half may he Buddhist, half 
Brahminic. Brahminic, however, as that Irnlf is, it cither 
eats heef or unwillingly abstains from it. 

(7.) Tlie X/miu.— The Limbu are called Chung by tlie 
LepeUa. 

The Limhu intermarry with tlie Kirata, and are some- 
what less Buddliist, and somewhat more Brahminic than 
their situation leads us to expect. It has been the policy 
of the Nepaul rulers to conciliate them. 

The few known notices concerning the Limhu make 
them hardy and hardworking. They cultivate grain, feed 
cows, pigs, and poultry. Tlieir huts are neat and well 
made ; the walls being of split bamboo, the roofs of the 
leaves of the wild ginger and cardamon. They' are 
guyed down to the ground by long rattans, to steady 
them against the winds — violent, frequent, unexpected. 

A glimpse at the nature of a Limbu festival is got 
from Captain Shenvill’s narrative. All the men, wo- 
men, and children, amounting to about twenty, ivere 
drunk. And they were hospitable. The best of what they 
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had was laid out before his party of sixteen — cliee (the 
c/ion^Fof Bdtan) to drink, fowls and rice as food ; and not 
only fowls and rice but milk, against which so many of the 
populations akin to the Limbu have a prejudice. At the 
house of the principal man of the neighbourhood some 
thirty men and women were sitting on the groimd, drink- 
ing hot chee. Some beat drums. In the middle a young 
girl, highly excited, in a fantastic dress fringed with 
tlie teetli of beasts, the beaks and spurs of birds, the claws 
of bears, and cocks’ tail feathers, was dancing. Her action 
was slow and monotonous at first, then livelier and more 
rapid, then most lively and most rapid, then hurried and 
irregular, then frenzied and uncontrollable. The noise, 
too, increased ; the humming or singing became a shout ; 
the drums beat louder and more discordantly. There was 
afire in the middle of the circle; the poor girl dashed 
into it, and with her naked feet sent the burning ashes 
over tlie floor. Then a propensi^ to mischief set in. 
She would pull down the i^mes upon which the domestic 
utensils were bung ; she would burn dovm tlve house. The 
next monung she was ns quiet and demure as any decent 
little Limbu could be, ‘ 

(8.) The Lepcha , — Tlie Lepcha is hemmed in Letween 
the Newar and flie other tribes of Nopaul, and the Lhopa 
of Butan ; the Lepcha area being barely sixty miles in 
breadth. Darjeling is the towm wherein the Lepcha is 
most found ; Sikkim the district which he more peculiarly 
calls his own. His decidedly ^longoltan physiognomy 
has been admitted and insisted on by all who have 
noticed him — by Hodgson, Hooker, &c. The latter 
expressly sUtes that of his Mongolian kindred he is 
more specially Tibetan than either Newar or Lhopa— 
“he differs from his Tibetan prototype, though not so 
decidedly as from the Nepalese and Bhotanese.'* Tlic 
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stature is sliort, varjnng from four feet eight inches (which 
is f cry short) to five feet; the face hroad and flat, nose 
depressed, eye ohliqtio, chin heardiess, skin sailow or 
oUve ; the lip shows a lillle moustache. . Broad-chested 
and strong-armed the Lcpcha is still fme-boned ; at least, 
his hands are small, and his wrists thin. In like manner 
the legs of the Lcpchas arc stout, the feet small. The 
expression of their features is more mild and frank than 
cunning and quarrelsome, and this seems to agree with 
their real character. The Ghorkas are brave and fierce, 
the Lhopa quarrelsome and cruel, hut not brave ; the 
Lepcha timid and peaceful; such, at least, is Hooker’s 
statement. He adds, that in their dealing with each other 
they are an honest people. 

The chief article in a Lepcha dress, scantier and cooler 
than the altitude of their occupancy would suggest, is a 
qotton cloak, which is loosely thrown round the body, so 
as to leave the arms free, striped rvith blue, and worked 
with white and red. In cold weather an upper garment, 
with loose sleeves, is added. The hat, when worn, whidi 
is only ou occasions, is made of the leaves of one of the 
Scitaminece spread out between two thin plates of bamboo, 
extravagantly broad, wide-brimmed, and with a hemi- 
spherical croivn. This is when the weather is rainy. 
When, dry it is changed for a conical one, ornamented 
with peacock’s feathers, and hakes of talc. The umbrella 
is a hood rather than a true umbrella, reaching from the 
head to the thighs. A l^cha in a shower is like a snail 
with its shell on. 

The ornaments — amulets as well as ornaments — are 
chiefly of Tibetan make, some of great beauty, others of 
great value, having in them little idols, charms, copies of 
prayers, bones, hairs, and nail-parings of Lamas. The 
hair, an object of pride and care, in the dressing of 
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^vhich a female vnW assist a male, is collected into a largo 
tail — simple or plaited, fiat or round. The s^•omcn wear 
two tails, and when in full dress arc much less ungainly 
in their costume than tim men. Besides the skirt and 
petticoat they wear a small sleeveless woollen cloak, 
covered witli crosses, and fastened by a girdle of silver 
chains. A coronet of scarlet clotli adorns tlie head. The 
common dress (as with the Bodo) is of silk, coarse m 
kind, and spun hy a worm peculiar to the country which 
feeds on the leaves of the castor-oil plant. 

The Lepcha knife is long, heavy, and straight, serving 
far all purposes to which a knife can by any human 
ingenuity bo applied; it is always worn, but rarely 
drawn in anger. They drink out of little cups turned in 
the knots of maple and other woods. A common one 
costs but Ad. or Gd . ; but, besides these, there are several 
fancy articles (so to say) polished or mounted in silver. 
These are dearer. If made of a peculiar wood, paler 
tlipn the common material, they are supposed to serve as 
antidotes, and of tliese the price is extravagant — say 
forty times as much as that of the common ones. Mr. 
Hooker gave a guinea for one hardly different from the 
ordinary kind in its outward appearance. The knots, 
from which they are shaped, are the modified roots of the 
oak, &c., as attacked by the balanophora, a parasite. 

Their stimulus is the fermented juice of the Eleusine 
Coracana (llurwa grain). It is acidulous, refreshing, 
slightly intoxicating, and not unlike hock or sauterne in 
its flavour ; is not common, above 6000 feet elevation ; 
is presented in a joint of a bamboo, and sucked through 
a hollow reed. Word for word it is Murmi ckee, tlie 
Butani cJionff, 

The only musical instrument, described as Lepclia, is a 
kind of flute, made of the cane of the bamboo, with four 
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or six holM burnt m it considerably below the inoulli-piw. 
Tfae tone is low and sweet, and its sound monotonous, but 
not unpleasant, like that of the /Eolian harp. The 
Lcpclia songs ore monotonous also. 

Marriages are conlraeled in nonage, and even in cluld- 
hood. Brides are purchased citlter by money or service, 
ITic violation of Ujc marriage tic is sharply punislnnl. 
The children of mixed marriages belong to the countrj’ of 
the father. 

Though Uic Lepclia is no Buddhist, tho Buddhist 
TtsVigion baa considerably modified some of Ins customs 
and ceremonies. The priests, for instance, called Btjua, 
profess mendicancy, Hke the begging friars of Tibet ; carry 
the Mani or prayer.xnfichinc, and wear Buddhist rosaries 
and amulets. Tlie natives, who treat them with no little 
respect, liberally answer to their applications for cliarily, 
and so freely admit their sanctity, that a little energy iu 
the business of conversion would, doubtless, be followed 
by a large amount of Lepcha prosclytism. As it is, 
however, the original creed is but little interfered wtli. 
In this the priest is the mcdiciDC-roan, tho exorcist, and 
the director of feasts, ceremonies, and sacrinccs. These 
are to tlie evil rather than the good spirits. “"Why should 
we sacrifice to themf They do us no harm. TJie evil 
spirits, who dwell in every rock, grove, and mountain, are 
constantly at mischief, and to them wc must pray, for it 
is they who hart us.” 

Omens arc sought for in the entrails of fowls, and 
superstitions of all kinds arc rife and common. A list of 
Lepcha charms is long and heterogeneous. The dog- 
tooth of a leopard, the dog-tooth of Uio barking deer, an 
ornamented brass bead, a piece of pnger, a clove of gar- 
lic, the hard seeds of some tree— all these at once strung 
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on a thread did Major Slicrwill see on the neck of a 
Lcpclia child. 

A list of Lcpclia vegetables is peculiar. Mountain 
spinach, fern tops, fungi, arc \rhat n Lepcha ivill contrive 
to exist on amongst the hills ; but he adds to his mess of 
spinach a sauce of stinging-nettles, crushed, but raw. 

The Lepchas are one of the many rude tribes who arc 
skilful in kindling a light by means of two pieces of 
wood. One lies horizontally, and has a hole in it ; 
another is worked vertically, and is sharpened to a point. 
Botli are prepared beforehand, highly-dried, and smoked. 
The point of the vertical, is fixed in the hole of the hori- 
zontal, piece, and rapidly revohed; the friction at the 
points of contact soon produces fire. This is just how it 
is done amongst the Dyaks of Borneo, also amongst some 
of the American tribes. It is effective. When “lueifers, 
matches, fllnt-and-steel, and several otlier modes of pro- 
curing fire were utterly unavailing in these damp moun- 
tains, the Lepclios were never at n loss.” They rubbed 
the slicks and got a light. After about a minute’s work- 
ing the wood catches fire. It is tiic wood of a particular 
tree, and resembles willow. Two men do the revolu- 
tionary part of the operation. One begins at the top of 
tlie upright stick. As his liaiid gradually slides downwards 
another succeeds. So tliat before the light is kindled four 
bands are in action. 

The Lepchas believe tliat dysentery is infectious, and, 
accordinglj’, take certain sanitary precautions to prevent 
its spread. It >>03 at Hce when hlnjor Sherwill was on 
Ins survey. The people be^ed-liim not to go there, 
refusing to follow him if he did. Ere long he came 
upon two upright posts, one on each side of the path. 
They were connected at top hy a horizontal pole— 
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gallo^vs-Muon. From this pole h.rag two hundlcs of 
ahcks, near tliem two cudgels ; a few feet further stood 
^VO more posts, hut without any pole or har to join. 
The moanmg whereof is this. Any or.e coming from tl.e 
sule of the two unconnected posts may pass on ; any one 
commg from the side of the twd connected ones'must not 
pass on. If l,e do he will he beaten hy the cudgels, and 
med thirty rupees; thirty being the number of the sticks 
ni the two hundles-fifteen in each. 

dre^Ihl^’f amall.pox (the most 

ea ed of all), goitre, remittent fevers, and rheumatism. 

and • , r " l-xriad, sometimes burnt first 
and buried afterwards. 
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Three other populations seem to belong to the same 
group Avitli the R&wat, Kusunda, Haiyu, and Chepang. 
They occupy the districts where the soil is moist, the air 
hot, the effluvia miasmaUc. They are named, hut not 
described in full, hy Mr. Hodgson as Durre, Denwar, and 
Bramho. Word for word, I believe these names to be 
Tharu, Dunghur, and (possibly) Rawi. No specimen of 
their language is published. It may be akin to the Clie- 
pang } it may he more aHn to the Dhimal and Bodo of the 
nest chapter. 
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Cn^\PTER III. 

Tto KoceK — ftnd Bo^lo.— VTtittm Boda of Sikkim and tU« 
RfilaQ froaUcr.— BaaUm Hoilo, or Borro, of Asam and CacliAr.— 
TLc Qara — The Kaalx — The Mikir. 

The Kocch (KokUh^ KoJcth, or Kuksh^.^Tha Koccliaro 
tlic KavacU of the Yogint Tantra, where they are no- 
ticed as Mlckhs, or barbarians; os, without doubt, they 
then were, one and all. They ore not all barbarians now ; 
but, on the contrary, fall into three divisions ; two of 
which arc suQlcicntly modified to disguise their real afU- 
nities. Two arc disguised after the manner of the modified 
Magars and Newars; or ratlicr they arc in the condition 
of the Jarejas where the concealment of the original cha- 
racter is greater. IVliat this arises from we can antici- 
pate ; though not altogether. BraUminism has something 
to do with it. Has Buddhism also ? No, Wc arc anti- 
cipating too much here. "We are no longer in Tibet and 
Nepaul, but in India, where Buddhism is said to be 
banished. It is not, then, n case of Brahminism and 
Buddliism, but one of Mahometanism, and Brahminism. 
When the Mahometan power was established in Bengal the 
Icingdom of the Kocch bounded it on the north, extend- 
ing from 88 to 93° e. l., and from 2G to 27“ N. n. It may 
have touched the south-eastern extremity of Nepaul. At 
any rate it lay along the southern frontier of Sikkim, and 
Bdtan, extending itself into Asam, with Kocch Bah.ir 
for its metropolis. Such a kingdom as this was powerful; 
and, although the Hindu and Mahometans called it the 
Kingdom of Kavach, or Kocch, its etlinological con- 
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stitucnts were lictero^ncous. In fact, they consisted of 
aU the tribes under notice ; one being as mucli Kocch ns 
tho other, the name hemg, when first given, general, tliough 
now exceedingly limited. At present a Kocch is one 
thing, a Dhimal another, a Bodo anotlier. Some centuries 
ago they were all Kocch. Suppose the sub-alpine regions 
of Lombardy and Piedmont to have been called Barbarj', 
by the Romans, without distinction of the tribes wliich 
composed tlieir population. Suppose this population to 
liavc been lictcrogcneous. Suppose some portion of one 
division of it to have become Romanized ; and, so changed, 
to have abandoned tlic name of Barbari ; the remainder 
retaining it. Tlie namenould, m all probability, be any- 
thing but a complimentary one. Meanwhile, the king- 
dom breaks up, and tlie otiicr divisions are no longer 
blended with the general mass of Barbars, but knoivnin de- 
tails 5 or, supposing them to be taken en masse, the name 
by which tJiey arc kno%vn to the Romans is changed. 
■\^at could now befall the primitive Barbari, *. e. those 
who were not Romanized? Tliey would be tbe only 
secUon of tlie population that retained the ori^nol name, 
which would now have become special and particular — 
general and collective though it had been originally. They 
might or might not be proud of if. They might be proud 
of it if left alone ; yet easily made to abandon it by being 
acted upon from without. Its discreditable nature might 
be enlarged on : and, in the course of time, its application 
might become equivocal. Jlfutotis mutandis, this seems to 
have been tbe case with the Avord under notice. The Bodo 
of the immediate neighbourhood call the population we 
are considering Kocch. The more distant Bodo of Asam 
call them H&sS. The Dliimal call them Kamul (? Dhimal). 
But what do they call themselves ? The JIahometan and 
Hindu members of the class have, as aforesaid, abandoned 
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the name. But the unconverted portion ; wliat of it ? 
They called tliemscU'cs Kooccli n^ien “not perplexed witli 
Brahminical devices;** l>y AvWclt I understand that, when 
they arc persuaded that the same is a badge of rudeness, 
they are easily put out of love trith it. 

The unconverted Kocch, the only ones at present un- 
der consideration, live in the woods, and cultivate the soil 
with the hoe. They move from spot to spot os the soil 
gets exhausted. They are well fed and fairly clothed ; of 
average strength and vigour. They abstain from beef; 
but respect and admire the Garo who do not, and 4c- 
eause they do not; for they hold that the less a tribe is 
restricted the more exalted it is. They eat no tame ani- 
mal without sacrificing some part of it to the gods, two of 
whom are Bushi and his wife Jago. Tliey sacrifice, too, 
to the sun, moon, and stars, to the deities of the rivers, 
hills and woods, to their deceas ed paren ts. The chief 
feast is at the harvest. The endT^oo, of the rainy season 
is a time for solemn sacrifices. The sacrificant priest is 
called a Deoshi. He is cho.seii by his employer, marries, 
and works like the rest, and has no hereditary authority. 
Of the victims, the blood goes to the deities, the flesh 
to their worshippers. The dead are kept two days, dur- 
ing which time the family mourn, the friends feast. They 
are then burnt, by a river’s side, where the mourners 
bathe and have done with thcLr mourning. There is also 
a sacrifice of pigs. "Wliocvcr marries out of his tribe in- 
curs a fine, and whoever incurs a fine without paying it 
must become a bondsman until his wife can redeem him. 
And here we come in contact with a strange piece of so- 
cial economy. The property of the husband is made over 
to the wife ; when she dies it goes to her daughters, and 
when he marries lie lives with his wife’s mother. Mar- 
riages ate arranged in tl\e ntmage of the parties concerned ; 
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thougK not without consulting the inclination of the con- 
templated bride. Ante-nuptial frailties are overlooked, 
and a girl can always marry her lover. After marriage 
however, the morality becomes strict, and polygamy or 
polyandria, concubinage and adultery, are punished wit i 
fines. The general character ot the social organization 
of the Pan! Kocch is patriatchal. The elder of the set- 
tlement decides between contesting parties. 

The northern parts of Rungpur, Pumea, Dinajpur, an 


Mymansing, are the chief Kocch localities. 

At the risk of being accused of improperly rationalizing 
on historical statements I cannot forbear taking an excep- 
tion to the account of the Kocch kingdom during t le 
days of its supremacy, as given in Buchanan, an en 
dorsed hy Hodgson. It is to the effect that its founder s 
name was Hiijo, that he lived more than three hun 
years ago. at the end of the fifteenth, or the hegiiming ot 
the sixteenth, century, that he had no son, that h.s 

daughter was his heiress, that he gave et to a o 

in marriage, that he thus founded the kingdom ^d sue- 
cesstully defended it against its three most o 
enemies, the Sauman, the Plov. and the Javan. In a 
this there i, nothing intrinsically improbable, and It It 
were not for two out of Uie five names m the narratno 
ohjootion would arise. But Hijo is a snspieions denomi- 
nation. It has all the appear.nnce of being such " 
os ttomulns in the history of Rome and IleUcn in that ol 
the Hellenes. Wc sliall see tl>o narue llojai as that ol 
a population hcforc wc get threo degrees eastward, if wc 
have not seen It already in the wordllisa. I suggest, then, 
that lI6jo U a fabulous inaWidunl, no real founder of the 
Kocch or any empire ; but an eponynius hero. Then 
comes Javan. In the ordinary translation of ordlnarj* 
BtatcmcuU it is rendered Greek, being neither more nor 
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less tlian Ion anil Javan. Hero, however, it is said to 
mean Mahometan ; Saumar mcaning^ the Ahoms of Upper 
Asam, and Plava the men of Putan; riuh or Priih 
being tlie name by which the Lcpchas designate the 
Butaui. 

The Dhimdh — The Bhimdl live to the north and cast 
of the Kocch, between the open plains and the higher 
levels of the mountains (both of which they avoid) ; 
also between the rivers Konki and Dhorla, touching the 
Bodo districts as well as the Kocch j indeed, the Bodo 
and Dhimill are intermixed, though each population 
occupies separate villages. 

Neither do the two divisions intermarry. Of tlicsc 
the Bhimrd is the smaller, amounting to no more than some 
15,000 souls, a number that decreases rather than in- 
creases. It was the opinion of Mr. Hodgson, four^cd 
upon four months’ intercourse with the Dhlmfil as well as 
the Bodo, that their traditions were notliing worth } that 
their area, however, had once been larger than It is lie 
inferred from the fact of there being a tract in North 
Bengal still called Dbindvii, lying considerably beyond 
the present limits of the reduced and receding Dhirndls. 
Agrin, although no chief of the DIum&l tribes now exists, 
a migration from Kamba to the Tengwa, and from flie 
Tengwa to the Konki, in order to escape the oppressions 
of the Gburkas of Nepawl, a imgration Ccom west to east, 
is still -willun the memory of man, having happened no 
more than sixty years ago. 

I am probably wrong in departing from the plan so well 
illustrated by Mr. Hodgson in his valuable monograph on 
these tribes, wherein, ou the strength of the little differ- 
ence between them, and the great extent to which an ac- 
count of tiie one serves os an account of the other, the two 
divisions of the Bodo and Bhlmril are treated together. 
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the niinutifu in wlncli they differ being pointed out as 
they arise. NcTcrthcless, as it is jny Trisli to give special 
details rather than to advance generalities, I adhere to the 
distinctions ■with which I have begun, and continue tlie 
notice of Dhinidl as one separate from that of the Dodo, 
though not wholly, as will be seen in the sequel. What- 
ever may he their sinularity in other respects— 

I. The languages of the two populations are different. 

The Pantheon of the two populations is different. 
This, however, is a difference of less importance than it 
appears to be at first sight, inasmuch os the chief objects 
of reverence with both tlie Bodo and the Dhimal are the 
rivers of their respective dbtricts, which are sometimes 
invoked under the name of the deity that is supposed to 
preside over them, sometimes ‘by tlie simple geographical 
designation. Thus, as examples of the former, we have 
the names Timai, Lakhim, and Chima, denoting the 
Tceshta, the ^btaliamada, and K,osi llivers respectively, 
Timai, Lakhim, Clutna, being three sisters. On the other 
liand, liowever, the names of tlie Konki, Mechi, Soran, 
Boas, and Duhelly llivers are simply Kankai, Menchi, 
Sonnsi, Bonasi, and Dhulpi. Some of these are of the 
masculine, others of the feminine gender ; i. e. some are 
gods, others goddesses. 

3. The details of the marriage ceremony are different. 
The Dhimal priest propitiates D&ta and Bid&ta hy invoca- 
tions and offerings of betel-leaf and red-lead — Data and 
Biddta being the deities who preside ovcr-wcdlock. Tliis is 
a cheaper operation with the Bodo than «ilh the Dhimiil ; 
for witli the Dhimal the maniage feast may be prolonged 
to the third day, and cost from thirty to forty rupees^ 
whereas the Bodo ceremony may he gone tlirough for four 
or six. Wiicn Data and Jlidata h.-ive been invoked, tiie 
bride and groom are placed side by side, each uith five 
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pauns, willi which tlicy feci! each other; the parents of 
the groom l!ien cover the couple with a sheet, when tlic 
priest completes the nuptials hy sprinkling them with 
water. 

A. If the Dhimal wctlOings arc dearer than those of 
the Bodo, their funerals arc cheaper, for the Bodo practise 
more formality. A Bodo, when tlie funeral feast is 
ready, repairs with his assembled mourners to tlie grave 
of the deceased, and, if he be the nearest of kin, takes a 
little food, and presents it to the departed one with tlicsc 
words ‘ Take and eat: heretofore you have eaten and 
drunk witli us j you can do so no more : you w'crc one of 
us ; you can he so no longer : we come no more to you ; 
come you not to us,’ After this each member of the 
meeting breaks and casts on the grave a hracclct of 
thread ; proceeds to the river and bathes, and having Urns 
lustrated himself, repairs to the banquet, and eats, drinks, 
and makes merry.” 

5. That the names of the Dhimal festivals should differ 
is nothing more than what we expect from the difference 
of language. There are dificrcnces, however, in their 
number and details as well — not very important, nor yet 
calling for description. Still they arc differences. 

Word for word, I believe Dhim^l, Kamul, and Tainul 
to be the same. 

The Soda . — ^Tlie Bodo area extends much furtVier than 
the Dbim&l, the Bodo population being by far the more 
important of the t%%o. Its western branch belongs to 
Bahar and Bengal, to the Sikkim and Butan frontiers; 
and it is described in the valuable and well-known mono- 
graph of Jlr. Hodgson, along with the Xocch and 
Dlnmil. The eastern bcancU occupies Asam and Cachar. 

The western Bodo build their housess and lay out tbeir 
little -villages in tbe same manner as the Dlum&I ; and 
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building liouscs, and clearing grounds, arc matters in whicli 
the two populations intermix and help each other. 'L'lie 
chief material with which they tvork arc the jungle grass 
and the bamboo. From ten to forty of the huts thus 
rudely made fonn a ^nllage. If tlie family be large each 
house forms a court or enclosure. First, the main dwell- 
ing-house ; secondly, a cattle-shed, stable, or fold opposite 
it. Then, if needed, tliere are two wings on each side so as 
to form a quadrangle. The roof projects. The body of 
the houses falls into two compartments, one to sleep, the 
other to cook in. A bedstead, a few stools, a few mats 
and shelves, constitute the furniture— all home-made, as 
is, also, the earthenware. For the metal pans there must 
he a little batter at Kocch markets. They are all of 
brass — none of copper, none of iron. Neither is there 
any manufacture or use of leather. Ropes of grass, and 
baskets of cane do instead. In the waj* of clotliing, they 
use Bilk and cotton, (but no wool) j which they spin, 
weave, and dye. Their sandals are of wood r* their orna- 
ments, few in number, like their pots and pans, are pur- 
chased. Rice, maize, millet, fresh-water fish, and a fait 
allowance of meat, constitute the chief Bodo aliment, and 
Jo their chief drink. This is made of rice or millet, the 
grain of which is boiled, and flavoured by the root of a 
plant called Agal-chito. It then stands, nearly in a dry 
state, to ferment for two days. Water is then added, and 
the whole, after three or four days, is fit for drinking. The 
plant is grown for the purpose. Hodgson compares the 
Jo of the Bodo witJi the A-ji-mana of the Newarf of 
Nepaul. I think he nught have done more. He might 
have suggested that the name ot the Ne^rari beverage 
the name of the Bodo plant (Aji-mana, Agai-cliito). Be- 
side their Jo, the Bodo use tobacco — ^both freely ; but not 
hemp, nor yet opium. 
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The Botlo are tillers of the soil; but tlicir agriculture 
is imperfect, and quasi-nomadic; since they arc not fixed 
but erratic or migratorj’ cultivators. They liave no name 
for a \*illagc, no sheep, no oxen, no fxed property in the 
soil. Like the aivcicnt Germans, area ta atmos mutant, et 
superest aper. They clear a jungle, crop it ns long as it 
will yield on average produce, and tlicn remove themselves 
clse^vhere. 

Tlie Bodo Tillages are small communities of from ten to 
forty huts. The head of these con»munitics is called the 
Gra. It is the Gra who is responsible to the foreign govern- 
ment (British, Tibetan, or Nepaulese), for the order of 
the community, and for the payment of its tribute. In 
cases of perplexity the Gr&s of tlirec or four neighbouring 
communities meet in deliberation. Offenders against the 
customs of the community may be admonished, fined, ov 
excomunicated. 

Tlie Bodo religious ordinances are simple. The birth, 
the weanings and the naming of children are all unat- 
tended uith ceremonies requiring the presence of a priest. 
At funerals and marriages, however, tho priest presides. 
This he does, not so much’ as a minister to tlie essential 
ceremony, as for the sake of the feast that accompanies it. 
No Bodo or Dhim(d wU touch flesh which has not been 
oITetcd to the gods t and this oiTering a priest must make. 

TMarriagc is a contract rather than a rite. Bolygamy 
or concubinage is rare z tljo adoption of children common. 
All the sons inherit cqmilly ; daughters not at all. A 
Bodo can only marry to one of his own people. Divorce, 
though practicable and easy, is rare ; the wife and 
daughter have their due influence. Children are named 
as soon os the mother comes abroad, which is generally 
’* four or five days after her confinement. The idea tliat 
the delivery involves a temporal impurity is recognized; 
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SO that all births (and deaths also) necessitate a temporary 
segregation and certain purificatory forms. 

A price — Jan — must be paid by the bridegroom elect for 
the intended bride. If the former have no means of dis- 
charging this sum, he must go to the house of his father- 
in-law elect, and there literally earn his wife hy Uie sweat 
of his brow, and labour for a term of years. 

"When any person is afflicted by witchcraft ^ the elders 
assemble and summon three Oj has or exorcists, ^vitll 
whose aid and that of a cane freely used, they endea- 
vour to extort from the witch a confession of the fact 
and the motives. By dint of questioning and of beating, 
the witch is generally brought to confession, when he or 
she is asked to remove the spell, and to heal the sufferer ; 
means of propitiating preternatural allies (if their agency 
be alleged) being at the same time tendered to the ^vitch, 
who is, however, forthwith expelled the district, and put 
•across the next river, with the concxirrence of the local 
authorities." • 

“ "Wlien sickness takes place, it is not the physician but 
the exorcist who is summoned to the sick man’s aid. The 
exorcist is called, both by the’Bodo and Dhim&ls, Ojha, 
and he operates os follows. Thirteen leaves, each with a 
few grains of rice upon it, ore placed by the exorcist in a 
segment of a circle before him to represent the deities. 
The Ojhd, squatting on his hams before tbe leaves, causes 
a pendulum attached to his thumb by a string to vibrate 
before them, repeating invocations the while. The god 
who has possessed the sick man, is indicated hy the ex- 
clusive vibration of Uie pendulum towards his rcprcscnta- 
rine rr.V.Vb h #J«w jwiad tJw gaxJ iff qeasr. 

lion is asked, what sacrifice he requires ? n buffalo, a hog, 
a fowl, or a duck to spare the sufferer. He answers (the 
Ojha best knows how f) a ^offf and it is forthwith vowed 
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by tbe siclc nwn and promised l)y the exorcist, but only 
paid when the former has recovered. On recovery the 
animal is sacrificed, and its blood offered to the offended 
deity. I witnessed tlic ceremony myself among the 
Dhlmhls, on which occasion the thirteen deities invoked , 
were Pochima or Wariing, Timai or B6rfujg, Lakhirn, 
Konolairi, Mdiiclu, Chimd, Danto, Chddung, Aphot, 
Biphoi, Andh6man (Aphun), T&topiitla (Biiphun), and 
Shuti. A Dodo exorcist, would proceed precisely in tlie 
same manner, the only difference in the ceremony being 
the invocation of the Bodo gods instead of the Dliimftl 
ones.” 

Tlie great Bodo festivals are four; the Shurkar, held 
in December or January, when the cotton. crop is got in ; 
Ihc^Vagalono foe Pebrnary or March; the PhuUhdpno 
for July or August, when the rice comes into car; and the 
Aihuno in October, or bamboo festival. 

The Wagaleno was mtnessed by Dr. Campbell and Mr. *■ 
Hodgson. A noise of voices by the wayside between 
Siligori and Pankhabari drew them from the direct road 
to the spot whence it came. This was the bed of the 
river, where they found thirteen Bodo men, in a circle, 
facing each other, and each carrying a long bamboo pole, 
with different articles of wearing apparel streaming forth 
as its ornaments and a yak's tall at the end. Of three 
men who stood within the circle, Uie first danced to the 
singing (for the thirteen around him were solemnly 
chanting a. kind cC chorus) and gesticulated. The second 
was a priest ; the third a serritor or assistant, ft was a 
priest, cloUied in red cotton, who set the tune to the 
, thirteen chanters. The servitor had a brush and a water- 
pot; More important, however, than cither servitor or 
'■priest was another actor, the seer, prophet, or inspired 
■ one. .^lle it was who, full of the God, ansnered sucli 
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questions as were put to him about the prospects of the 
coming seasons. He was Dfiodi, or Possessed. “When 
we first discerned him, he was sitting on the ground pant- 
ing, and rolling his eyes so significantly tliat I at once 
conjectured his function. Shortly aftenvards, the rite 
still proceeding, the D66da got up, entered the circle, and 
commenced dancing rrith the rest, but more wildly. He 
held a short staff in hia hand, with which, from time to 
time, he struck the bedizened poles, one by one ; lower- 
ing it as he struck. The cliief dancer, mth the odd- 
shapfed instrument, waxed more and more vehement in his 
dance 5 the in^ired grew more and more maniacal; the 
music more and more rapid ; the incantation more ‘ and 
more solemn and earnest ; till at last, amid a general low- 
ering of the heads of the decked bamboo poles, so that 
they met and formed a canopy over him, the Ddddh went 
off in an unaffected fit, and the ceremony closed without 
any revelntion— a circumstance which must be ascribed to 
the presence of the sceptical strangers.” 

The Aihuno is a domestic ceremony. Tlie “friends 
and family being assembled, including as many persons as 
the master of the house can afford to feast, the D£6shi or 
priest enters the enclosure or yard of tlie house, in the 
centre of which is invariably planted a Sij or Euphorbia, 
as the representative of Bath6 who is the family as well 
as national god of the Bodo. The Bhtho, tims repre- 
sented, the De6shi offers prayers, and sacrifices a cock. 
He then proceeds into the house, odores hlalnou, and 
sacrifices to her a hog. Next, the priest, the family, and 
all the friends proceed to some convenient and pleasant 
ipot in i)je vicinity, previously scJected, and at jvJiich a 
little temporary shed has been erected ns nn altar, nnd 
there, vvith due ceremonies, another hog is sacrificed to 
Agrfing, a lic-goat to Mnii&sho and to Buli, and a fowl. 
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duck, or pigeon (black, red, or white, according to the 
special and ^vcll-kno^^'n taste of each god) to each of the 
remaining nine of the Nounl ntarlai. The blood of tlic 
sacrifice belongs to the gods— the ilesh to his worshippers, 
and these now hold a high feast, at which beer and to- 
bacco are freely used to animate the joyous conclave, but 
not spirits, nor opium, nor hemp/* 

Mannou is the wife of Batho, on eminently domestic 
•goddess. She is found in every house, under the guise 
of a bamboo pole, about 3 feet high, with one end in the 
earth, and with a small earthenware cup of rice on tlie 
other. Such the symbol j which has its annual and its 
monthly offerings. The annual one has been described ; 
the sacrifico being that of a hog. The monthly offerings 
arc eggs, and they ate made by the females. 

HiQ Borro of CocAar.— The Eastern Bodo (Borro), or 
Cacliar, acc divided into the Cachars of the hill-country 
and the Cachars of the plains ; and these again ore sub- 
divided according to their difference of creed. A hill 
Cachar may be eitl^er a Hindu or a Pagan, though he is 
oftencr the latter 5 and a Cacliar of the lower levels may 
be the same, though he is generally, perhaps always, 
the former. 

A Cacliar of the plains is called a Ilazai, Hojai, or 
llajong, and this is what is meant by tlio Hojangs of 
Asam, and die parts about arc spoben of. They ore 
Hindu in creed, more or less Hindu in language and 
manners, Cachar in blood. 

The Hojai liavc had rajahs of their own. Again, 
the title Burnion, or Brsdimin, is applied as a mark of 
distinction to some of their nobler families, families 
which, notwithstanding their title, arc a trihual aristo- 
cracy rather tiian an itristocraey of caste. Of this they 
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have little ; so little as to make them but loose and 
imperfect Hindus. Tliey eat freely of both fowls and 
pigs. *They sacrifice them to their deities. Tliey in- 
dulge freely in fermented liquors ; in short, they depart 
^yidely from what a Hrahmin of Benares would consider 
orthodox. Their educaUon is Hindu, their alphabet of 
Hiudu origin. Those tliat read and write are prone to 
leave their ordinary agricultural industry and become 
collectors, policemen, and the like; slioiving no want of* 
intelligence or activity in their new employments, but 
by no means showing the simplicity of character they 
maintained as cultivators of the rice and cotton of their 
fertile soil. In office they become adepts in chicanery, 
corruption, and oppression, imitating the worst practices 
of the Bengali. 

The hill Cacliar is more simple and unsophisticated, 
stouter, hardier, and more turbulent; more formidable, 
too, in the eyes of the neighbouring marauders of the 
, Naga family. However little an Anjami Nflga may 
hesitate to attack a Mikir village, he generally nhstains 
from the occupancies of the hiU Cachar. 

Of the hill Cachars each head of a family lives in a 
separate house, of which from 20 to lOO go to constitute 
the village ; the batcliclors living in the dcklui churt^, or 
warrior’s fiousc. This is a large building in tlje centre of 
the village more like a club tlmn an ordinary dnclling. 
The young men who have attained a certain age aiul 
have not chosen for themselves a wife, support it, and in. 
it they live, their parents Itaving eliminated them from 
•the houses of their nativity. The Nagaa have the same 
jwwiwe. 

The great locality of tlte Borro of Asnm is a frontier 
district, named Chafgori, between Desh, During, and the 



Bulan hills, where their numbers may amount to 30,000, 
half the ulmlo Borro population. 
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The Garo . — Tlie mounlaiocers of the Garo Hills, to 
the north-east of Bengal, Irave long commanded the atten- 
tion of inTCStigators, and a good account of them is to ho 
found in the third volume of the Asiatic Researches, hy 
,Mr. Eliot. Their language, of which a specimen is there 
given, is left unplaced in the Asia Polyglotta of Klaproth. 
It is, however, a memher of the class under notice, and 
was known to he so when the Bodo and Dliimfil were con- 
sidered Indian. 

The Gaio, like so many mountaineers, arc hardy, stout, 
and surly-lookihg, with a flattened nose, hlue or hrorni 
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eyes, large mouth, tliick lips, round face, and brown com- 
plexion. They have a prgudice ag'ainst milk ; but in the 
matter of other sorts of food are omnivorous. Tlieir 
houses, called chattn^t, are built on piles, from tlirec to 
four feet from the ground, from ten to forty in breadth, 
and from thirty to one hundred and fifty in length. They 
drink, feast, and dance freely j and, in their matrimonial 
forms, much resemble the Bodo. The youngest daughter 
inherits. The %vidow marries the brother of the deceased ; 
if he die, the next ; if all, the father. 

The dead are kept for four days j then burnt. Then 
the ashes are buried in a hole on the place where the fire 
was. A small thatched building is nest raised over them, 
which is afterwards railed in. For a month, or more, a 
lamp is lit every night in this building. The clothes of 
tlie deceased hang on poles— one at each comer of the 
railing. "When the pile is set fire'to, there is great feast- 
ing and drunkenness. 

, The Garo arc no Hlndfis. NcUl>er are they unmodified 
Fagans. Slahadeva they invoke; perhaps worslup. Ne- 
vertheless, their creed is mixed. They worship tlie sun 
and the moon, or rather the sun or the moon ; since tliey 
ascertain winch is to be invoked by taking a cup of water 
and some wheat. Tlie priest then colls on the name of the 
sun, and drops corn into the water. If It sink, tlie sun is 
worshipped. If not, a similar experiment is tried tvitli 
the name of the moon. Misfortunes arc attributed to 
supernatural agency; and averted by sacrifice. 

Sometimes tliey s^vcar on a stone ; sometimes they take 
a tiger’s bone between their teeth and Ujen tell tlicir 
tale. 

Among them *'n madness exists, which they call ’ 
transformation into a tiger, from tlic person who is nfllicted 
with this malady walking about like that animal, shunning 
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aU society. It is said, tbat, on their being first ecizctl 
sviili this eomphilnt, they tear their )iair and the rings from 
their cars, with such force as to break Uic lobe. It is sup- 
posed to be occasioned by a medicine applied to tlic forc- 
Jicad: but I endeavoured to procure soine of the mctliciue 
thus used, without efiect. I imagine it mtJjcr to ho 
created by frequent intoxications, as the malady goes ofi* 
in the course of a weeb or fortnight. During tlie time 
the person is in this state, it is with tlie utmost difilculty 
he is made to cat or drink* I questioned a roan, who had 
thus been afilicted, as to the manner of his being seized, 
and he told mo he only felt a giddiness wllliout any pain, 
and that aftcrwarils he did not know what luippciicd to 
him.” 

In a paper by Captain C. S. Keynolds, we have the no- 
tice of a hitlicrto undescribed euperstitiun ; tliat of thu 
Korah, A Korah is a dish of bcll-mctnl, of uncertain 
manufacture. A small kind, called Deo Korah, is hung 
up as a household god and worshipped. Should the 
monthly sacrifice of a fowl be omitted, punishment is 
expected. If ” a person perform his devotion to the 
spirit which inhabits the Korah with increasing fervour 
and devotion, he is generally rewarded by seeing the em- 
bossed figures gradually expand. The Garo believe that 
when the whole household is wrapped in sleep, the Deo 
Koralis make expeditions in search of food, and when 
they have satisfied their appetites return to their snug re- 
treats TtnobBervefi.'’ 

The greater part of tlie Garo population is independent. 
A part, however, is Brirish. 

It is the northern members of the fanuly tliat are in 
this predicament*, tlvcir area being on the boundary of 
the CaUmalfipaia pexguimah. This pcrgunnali is divided 
into shares of sis and of ten annas j a fact which has cn- 
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eyes, large moutli, thick lips, round face, and brown com- 
plexion. They have a prejudice agmnst milk 5 but in the 
matter of other sorts of food are omnivorous. Tlieir 
houses, called ckaungs, are built on piles, from tluee to 
four feet from the ground, from ten to forty in breadth, 
and from thirty to one hundred and fifty in length. They 
drink, feast, and dance freely; and, in their matrimonial 
forms, much resemble the Bodo. The youngest daughter 
inherits. The widow marries the brother of the deceased ; 
if he die, the next ; if all, the father. 

The dead are kept for four days; then burnt. Tlien 
the ashes are buried in a hole on the place where the fire 
was. A small thatched building is next raised over them, 
which is afterwards railed in. For a month, or more, a 
lamp is lit every night in this building. The clothes of 
the deceased hang on poles— one at each comer of the 
railing. 'When the pile is set fir© to, there is great feast- 
ing and drunkenness. 

The Garo are no Hindds. Neither are they unmodified 
Pagans. Mahadera they invoke; perhaps worship. Ne- 
vertheless, their creed is mixed. They worship the sun 
and the moon, or rather the sun or the moon ; since they 
ascertain which is to be invoked by taking a cup of water 
and some wheat. The priest then calls on the name of the 
sun, and drops corn into t)>o water. If it sink, the stm is 
worshipped. If not, a similar experiment is tried with 
the name of the moon. hBsfortunes are attributed to 
supernatural agency; and averted by sacrifice. 

Sometimes tlicy s>vcar on a stone ; sometimes they take 
a tiger’s bone between their tcetli and Uien tell tlicir 
talc. 

Among them " a madnc» exists, which they call ’ 
transformation into a tiger, from the person who is afflicted 
with this malady walking about like that animal, shunning 
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all society. It is said, that, on their bein^ first feir«l 
with this complaint, they tear their hair and the rings from 
their ears, wills such force as to break the lohe. It is sup- 
posed to be occasioned by a medicine applied to llie fore- 
head: but I endeavoured to procure sonm of the mctliciiie 
thus usctl, willjoul effect. 1 imagine it rather to he 
created by frequent intoxications, as the malady goes off 
in the course of a week or fortnight. During the time 
the person is in this state, it is ‘with the utmost difficulty 
he is made to cat or drink. I questioned a man, who had 
thus been afflicted, as to the manner of his being seized, 
and ho told me he only felt a giddiness without any pain, 
and that aftcru-ards he did not know wliat liappencd to 
him." 

In a paper by Captain C. S. Reynolds, wc have the no- 
tice of a hitherto undcscribcd superstition ; Umt of the 
Korah, A Korah is a disli of bcll-metnl, of uncertain 
manufacture. A small kind, called Deo Korah, is liung 
up ns a household god and worshipped. Should the 
monthly sacrifice of a fowl be omitted, punishment is 
expected. If a person perform his devotion to the 
spirit which inhabits tbc Korab with increasing fcr\’our 
and. devotion, he is generally rewarded by seeing the em- 
bossed figures gradually expand. The Garo believe that 
when the whole household is ^vrapped in sleep, the Deo 
Koiaha make expeditions in search of food, and when 
they have saUsfied their appetites return to their snug re- 
treats unobserved." 

The greater part of the Garo population is independent. 
A part, however, is British. 

It is the northern members of the family tliat are in 
this predicament; tlicir area being on the boundary of 
the Calfimaldpara pergunnab. This pergunnah is divided 
into shares of six and of ten annas; a fact which has cn- 
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gcnclcrcil tlic names Chennni (6 anna) and Dusaniii (10 
anna). There ia Chcanni portion of Calumaluparn, anil ‘ 
there IS Dusaniii portion also;. and it is the Calumalilpar.i 
people who arc either Dusanni or Clioanin. The terms, 
Jiowevcr, have been e:£teiidc<l‘to the Garo, who llealoii^ 
the frontier, those opposite the Clieanni parts being Che- 
aiini ; those opposite the Dusanni parts being Dusanni. 
Though “ we have hitherto considered the Dusanni and 
Cheaimi Oarows as separute tribes, I believe that they are 
'both of one Abengj’as, and that this distinction is ivithout 
a difference. They consider themselves one and the same 
people." "Word for word, ahengyat is, doubtless, the same 
as iuniaA, a term used by EUot, and applied to the Garo' 
chiefs. In the passage before us it seems to mean chief- 
taincy. 

In l8Sf3>23 the pergunnah of Caldmaldpora was sold to 
the Company, and the Garo mcbanls seem to have gone 
along with it. These were troublesome possessions, for 
Uie Garo of Curryhari were in actual revolt, and tlie whole 
occupancy had been a source of^annoyance rather than 
gain. 

Soon after its transfer the cliicfs made their submission, 
and agreed to pay a revenue of 196 rupees jjer annum,* the 
chiefs of each village paying it. In 1833, however, there 
•were arrears, a demonstration against them, and a settle- 
ment which lasted till 1848; when another demonstration 
was necessary. A murder had been committed ; and, as 
the murderer was not given up. Captain Reynolds, from 
whose narrative this notice is taken, made an inroad into 
their territory, humt a village, and exacted promises of 
better behaviour for the future. He found the road bar- 
ricaded in several places, and planted with panjis, or bam- 
boo Stakes, short, sharp, and dangerous. One end is set 
in the ground. The other wounds the feet of those who 
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tread on it. So cfiectivc ore they, thot tlio troops, in one 
place, were an hour and a half getting over 200 yards .of 
ground. They had to ehave them off close to the soil 
hefore they could proceed. 1 draw attention to this, be- 
cause, in another notice of the mode of warfarp of the 
tribes of south-eastern i^a, tlicsc panjis will appear 
again. ScTcral Malay tribes use them, and find tliem 
more formidable than either spear or sword. They arc 
not* above four inches long — little better than strong 
thorns. The whole weight, however, of the body, comes 
down on them, so that they penetrate to the hone— -and 
this ihtQugb. the sole of a shoo or hoot. 

The expedition ended in the following agreement, 
signed by fifteen t40cma8 of village chiefs. It gives us a 
better insight into what the people arc, and what the 
Company wishes them to be, than a longer notice, 

**Art. lit. — We agree to abstain from committing murder, 
either in our own clan or in any other, nor will we permit Miy 
amongst us to do so, or to commit any oUier heinous offences 
that we may bo able to preyent. 

^ “ Art. 2nd. — It was our former custom to bong human 
Bhulls in our bouses, wo hereby agree to abstain therefrom 
for tho future, 

“ Art. 3rd. — Ail disputes which may occur in our jurisdiction 
requiring investigation, we will endeavour to settle with the 
assistance of a punchyat of four or five of tiie most influential 
chiefs amongst ns, and in prcscnco of tlie disputing parties, 
and should wo bo unable to settle it ourselves, we will report 
iho same to tlio Hunt Uolmrir, with aview to its being settled 
by your lordship. 

^'Art.ith . — ^^Vben any officer or government servant may 
have occasion to travel through our country, wo agree to 
clear the roads jn our several jurisdictions, and to furnish 

' ' K 
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him witli coolies, and render him every assistance in onr 
power. 

"Art. Util. — Wltcn any ofliccr or liis deputy may arrivo at 
Bengal ICatta and summon us to attend him, wo will in- 
stantly do BO, and if it is necessary for us to atteud him 
at any other place, wo agree to do so on his summons. 

‘‘Art. 6th. — We agree to prevent any independent Garros 
from entering the government tcnitorics through our juris- 
dictions with intent to murder or commit any otliex dis- 
turliances. 

' ‘Mrt. Ilh . — ^When any officer or government servant nrrhes 
at our Doar, we agree, on being called on, to pay, williout de- 
lay, the revenue duo by us. 

“ Art. Tho road which has been cleared fiom Bhaya- 
mara to Ktmtanangiin, and Bengal Katta to Bipoogiri, we 
agree to heep clear evei7 year tbreugbout our respectivo 
jurisdictions from twen^-four to thirty feet wide.” 

The Dusanni Garo occupy, twenty villages, the smallest 
consisting of a single house paying one rupee, and the 
largest of 100, paying 100. The whole number of houses 
is 306, each holding (say) ten persons. Hence, the total 
population of the Dusannis is 3060. In the Cheanni 
country the number of villages is twenty-five. In each 
district the names of them end in cither -yiri or -parrah, 
as Repfigiri, Rungtupara. This, however, is Indian, 
so that the British G.aro, at least, have been Indianized 
in respect to their language, always assuming that the 
names in q^uestion are native, i. c. names given by the 
Garo themselves, and not names given by the Hindus of 
the frontier. 

En.Uth. Guro Boits PoSo. 

Man nuutilo joanso Biwa 

Head gkbo khoro tboro 

E'je nikran oifisn nogon 

Ear nacUl Uisma ,kbDma 
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Due cast of tlic Garo country comes that of 
TIte Kaiin, wliicli falls into petty mjalislfipf, anil, by ao 
doing, exhibits a little more political organization than 
tliat of their western neighbours, where tljc constitution 
fccems to bo aimply patriarchal. The diflercncc between 
theGaro and Kasia tribes seems but alight. Cutli abstain 
from milk. Both chew paNvn. A Kasia man expresses 
his contempt of a Bengali by saying that ho has white 
teeth." 

In his accounts of rude tribes an ethnologist must tnlco 
what he can get in the way of information without asking 
too minutely whetlicr each particular fact tallies w'th the 
rest of his description. He is in the hands of his inror>- 
mant8,and it rarely happens that they examine the pheno- 
mena which come under their notice from the same point 
of view. One describes the dress, another the customs, 
another the maimers of a country, a fourth its religion. 
Others notice certain facts because they are common, 
others because they ate care-. Two Ulhes may bo «a 
closely allied as to have, in all fundamental points, the 
same ctlmological character. The details, with few ex- 
ceptions, may be the same. Yet if the descriptions of 
theni he imperfect (as most descriptions arc and must he), 
it is possible that the riinilarity may he concealed. Let 
* t 2 
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one ^v^itcr note what the otiiw omits, nnd thU will he the 
ease. 

I have no doubt hut that many isolated facts in the 
description oT a Garo apply to a Knsia also, though in 
the notices of the Knsia they may he non-npparent, and 
rice versd. I find, for instance, no notice of the Kasia 
believing in men becoming tigers ; yet it is, probably, a 
Kasia superstition. Tbo Kasia, on the otlicr hand, have 
an especial fear of the snake. The Gnro mat/ have this 
also. No account, however, has been taken of it From 
the Garo alone, or from the Kasia alone, we get hut a 
slight notion of the mythology of the parts to which 
those families belong. Combine the two and our data 
increase. One account becomes^ the complement to tins 
other. Tlie fragmentary character of our material is at 
the bottom of this. If every section of every class had 
its full and complete description we might’ condense, 
generalize, connect j as it is we must take facts when wo 
can get them, not coringovermuch whether they be isolated 
or systematically connected. 

The construction of tire Garo house is, at present, an 
isolated fact. "When we get further southwards, and 
further eastwards, we shall find that the large house on a 
frame of piles is the ordinary structure. 

Tlie Garo panjis ore in the same predicament. As has 
been stated, they will re-appear in Borneo. 

Numerous rude nations catch fish by means of traps. 
1 find, however, the Kasia fish-trap particularly noticed. 
Like the large houses, and tlie panji spikes, it will he 
noticed again, i.e. in Java, Borneo, and Sumatra. 

Most of the tribes of tbo Bhot alliance are not only 
thirsty drinkers, hut skilful dlstUIera. No one, however, 
has told us this as a genital fact ; on the contrary, a 
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certain numl)er of observers have stated that such and 
such tribes practised such and such contrivances, and 
indulged in such and such potatiDns, 

So it is. There are some facts wliich we must note be- 
cause they arc peculiar, others hecauso they are common. 
They may he trifling; still they should he noted. Of course 
when they appear and re-appear too frequcjitly they may 
be pretennitted. Until, however, they Jiave rc-nppeared 
once or twice they should he noted. Othc^^vise we may 
assume likenesses impropcrlj'. 

The bridges of the Kasiacountryroay he commoner 
elsewhere than the csistingdcscriptions make them. In the 
present slate of our knowledge, however, they claim atten- 
tion. On the bank of the river that runs hctw’ecn King- 
hot w\d CUerra grows a large India-rubber tree, \VluUt 
its fibres are young and pliable they are stretched across 
the stream, and fastened by their free ends on the soil at 
the other side. They take toot, grow, and form a bridge 
of live wood. Sometimes two trees are planted on tlic 
two sides of the river opposite each other, in which case 
their fibres join in the middle. I subjoin Captain Yule*s 
account. The tree throws out **a multitude of roots. 
Two or tlirec of the long fibres, whilst still easily pliable, 
have been stretched across the stream, and their free ends 
fastened on the other bank. There they have stuck 
firmly into the earth, and now form q’ living bridge of- 
great and yearly-increasing strength. • Two great roots 
v’iD. dwe-itly tb* otVvw, wA shtmte 

from the upper have been bound round and grown into 
the lower, so tli.it the former affords at oncea liand-railand 
suspending chain, the latter a footway. Other roots have 
been laced and twisted into a sort of ladder as an ascent 
from the hank to the bridge. The greatest thickness of 
the upper soot is a foot, from which it tipers to she or 
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seven inches. Tlie length of the bridge is nhout eighty 
feet, nnd its height flhoul twenty above the water m the 
dry season. 

** This bridge was constructed by the pcojdo of the 
village of Ilinghot, and forms their communication with 
Cherra during the rains ; the present generation say it 
was made by their grandfathers. This was the first and 
most rcmarlcablo bridge of the kind that I saw in the 
Kasia Hills, and I supposed it to be unique, perhaps half 
accidental. But I nflcrvvards found it to be an instance 
of a regular practice, and saw such bridges in every stage, 
from that of two slender fibres hung across the stream, to 
such as I have described above, and there arc not less than 
half a dozen within ns many miles of Oierra. One I 
measured ninety feet in clear span. They were gene- 
rally composed of the roots of two opposite trees (ap- 
parently planted for the purpose) bound togrtber in the 
middle.*' 

Trom living bridges to dead stone tJie transition is, 
perhaps, abrupt. The analogues, however, of the Crom- 
lechs and Stonelienges, numerous in most countries, have 
been specially described in Kasia. Groups of erect oblong 
pillars, hewn or unhewn, are common ; the number gene- 
rally odd — from three to thirteen. The middle one is 
generally the liighest, and is sometimes surmounted by a 
circular disk. A flat table stone near the viUage of Sai- 
lankot stood five feet above the ground, was two feet tliick, 
and thirty-two by fifteen in circumference. Many of the 
villages take their name from these monuments, hlau means 
stone ; and the villages !Mau-smai, htau-inlu, Mau-flong, 
and Mau-mlu, mean the Stone of tlie Oath, tlie Stone of 
Salt, the Grassy Stone, the Upturned Stone, &c. The 
upright stones are said to be cenotaphs, and if a Kasia he 
asked why his ancestors erected it, tlie answer will he that 
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“ lie did it to preserve liis name.” Yet the name is rarely 
rcniein'bercd. So much for the credit due to the tradi- 
tions of rude nations. OUicrs are hellevcd to have hecn 
erected as memorials of a compact. There was war be- 
tween Cherra and Mausmai, and when they made peace 
and swore to it, they erected the stone as n witness.” So 
said Umang, an intelligent native. Nevertlielcss, the 
stone may he older than the war, and tlie oath have 
been sworn on it hccause it was where it was, not because 
it was erected for the occasion. The name, however, fa- 
vours .XJmang’s view. Then there is the hlau-mlu, or the 
Salt Stone. To cat salt from the point of a sword is said 
to be a Kaaia mode of oath-taking. 

The names of persons are short, as Toss, Bepp, 
Mang, Sor, Mir, Bi ; and fathers arc sometimes addressed 
by a title taken from, their children. “ How is it with 
Pabobon, the father of Bobon ? How is it with Pahai- 
mon, the father of Haimon ?” Not that the link between 
fathers and sons is of the strongest. On the contrary, 
when a child has grown up he leaves his father, and all 
but treats him as a stranger. Tlie details of this account 
want criticism. Tlie son of the sister inherits. The male 
child of a Raja may be a labourer, whilst his cousin may 
succeed to a large property once his (i. e, the laboxirer’s) 
father's. As a rule, the matrimonial relations are lax. In 
other matters the habits of the people are such as en- 
courage the missionary.* Tlie heads of a large village near 
Cherra invited one (Mr, Jones^ to setUn amongat them, 
ofiering, if he would do so, to build a house for him. 
This was in 1812. 

The children spin peg-tops. In how many more coun- 
tries do they do the same ? No man knovrs. How to ob- 
serve has yet to be applied to cliildren’s games. There is 
ctluiology, however, in all things— even in peg-tops. 



One of their ordeals is tlwt of water. The man Avho 
can hold his head under water longest, wins. 

They draw omens from broken eggs, noting the way in 
which they break. 

The moon, once n month, falls in lore with his wife's 
mother; she, to repel Ids addresses, throws ashes in his 
face. In days of old the stars were so many individuals, 
who climbed to the top of a tree. Others from below cut 
this tree. The company in its upper branches arc the stars. 
Tlic groxip of the Pleiads is called the Ilcn-man (man and 
chickens). 

Every fourth day is a markct-<lay in cacli village ; 
the great and little markets being held nllematcly. The 
space between two of these is the Kasia week, 

A Kasia before drinking a glass of brandy dipped his 
finger four times in the glass, first filliping a drop of the 
spirit over each shoulder, then dropping one along each 
side. “ Why do you do tlus?” “Porthc some of tlie 
God.” The name, however, of the deity is not given. It 
seems that Nat worship is the culture of the Kasia. 

A superstition in respect to snakes has been alluded 
to. It is this. If a snake dwell in your house you may 
sell and consume what you like and your store will not 
dimmish. 

Kano Likai, or Lika’s Leap, is a waterfall near Cherra. 
“ Once on a time, a man of foreign race came to the hills, 
married a woman named Likiu, and settled witli his wife 
in a village north of Maumlu. They had two cliildren, a 
hoy and a girl. One day the woman hetook herself to the 
forest as usual to cut firewood, apd in her absence the 
father killed his two little children, and cooked them j on 
his wife’s return, he invited her to feast on what he had 
prepared, and she did so ; he then disclosed what she Kad 
eaten. Then said Likai, ' It is no longer good to remain 
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in tins world,’ and, hurrj'ing to tlic adjoining precipice, 
lea2>t over." 

Anotlicr legend, concerning tl\c wife of Ola. Ula 
was a great warrior at the court of the Raja of Liiikar- 
dyem, and the Raja married his sister, 

Kowin those daj’s there were but twcR'O households in 
Clierra, and the Raja of Linlcardycm, making war on the 
Raja of Cherra, drove him with Ids people to the woods, 
wlierc they ate leather, and the rind of certain fruits. But 
the Raja of Linkardyem was a savage, and abused his 
wife, the sister of tlic brave Ula. For he iilnccd her on 
a frame of bamboos, and lighted a lire beneath; and so, 
being roasted, she died. So Ula was wroth, and ho went 
to the Raja of Cherra, and said, * Make me a great man 
and I will avenge thee on tluiie enemy.’ So lie of Cherrtu 
agreed; and Ula, having cut olT the head of the Raja of 
Linkardyem, brought it to him of Cherra, and so became 
first counsellor of the Raja. 

One day, as Ula was going forth on his avocations, with 
others of the village, he said to liis wife, * CloUie tliyself 
with my arms and garments.’ Meantime the new Raja of 
Linkardyem came against Cherra with a mighty host of 
four thousand men. Now the village of Cherra was well 
girt with palisades and ditches, and the wife of Ula went 
forth to the barriers in her liusband’s arms and clothing, 
and the other women, doing likewise, went with her ; and 
when the army of Linkardyem beheld the arms and the 
shield, they shouted in terror, *Ulal Ula’.’ and turned 
their backs in flight, for great was their fear of Ula ; and 
thewives of Cherra and the men who remained, went forth 
witli the wife of Ula, and chased the Linkardyemians, and 
smote them sorely. From these twelve households come 
the twelve tribes which now exist in Cherra. My inform- 
ant was of the house of Ula." 
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The Jaintia -Knst of the Kftsia range, lies tliat 

of the Jaintia Hills, the occupants of >\liich may dificr 
from the Kasia about as much os the Kasia djfleretl from 
the Gnro. Instead of being independent, these are under 
the Company. Instead of being nearly pagan, they arc 
tinctured with’ Hinduism; the Saiva form of worship 
being partially and recently introduced. 

Of the tribes m situ, or in their nctualJainlia occupaii; 
cics amongst the hills, 1 have seen no full account. Uhcrc 
is a population in Cachar and As.im which is considered to 
represent them. "WlicUicr it do so or not is another ques- 
tion. This is Uiat of — 

77je ilJfiAfr,— In Cachar, and in the Asam district of 
Nowgong, tlio Mikir, whose name is, I believe, word for 
word, that of the Mckbs, occupy a considerable area 5 the 
lowest computation of tlicir numbers amounts to 20,000. 
Tlioy cultivate rice and cotton, changing their localities 
every four or five ycaw. Arva in ajtnos, Bee, liave 
scon this already. Arva in annos, &c. We may quote 
the sentence ad lihiUm in the notices of these parts. 

The Mikir are, in tho matter of name, Mekiis, Mlec- 
chas or impure infidels; the word being of Hindu origin. 
So, at least, it seems ; altbougU I am not able to aflimi 
that they call themselves differently. And they are what 
their designation is supposed to su^«t, either mihelievcrs 
or imperfect converts. The latter are forbidden to drink 
spirits, but allowed to chew opium ; and in this they in- 
dulge. 

They hold, too, as many of their original superstitions 
as are compatible with the profession of Brahminism — and 
these are numerous. This is the story of the Converted 
and Unconverted K.occh over again. Like the Bodo, the 
Unconverted Mikir delight in festivals, and in tlie drunkeu- 
ness which attends tliem. Ukc the Bodo, they have no 
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prejudices in the way of eatin", Tlie cow is rarely killed ; 
hut this is because it is inconvenient rather than because 
there is any prejudice agaitwt beef. Pork is eaten freely. 
The sacrifices of fowls are common. These they offer to the 
Bun, the moon, and the invisible deities ottncJicd to trees 
and rocks remarkable for either sir.© or shape. 

There arc the ^likir of the phains, and tltc illikir of the 
bills*, the Cachar distribution over again. The jMikir of 
the plains belong to Noivgong in Asam rather than to 
Xorlbem Cacliar; the Mtktr of the hills belong to 
Kortbem Cachar ralhoT than Asam. The evidence of their 
connection with the Jainlia tribes is partly inference, 
partly what is called tradition. It is capable of improve- 
ment. 

Stewart writes that they were orifinnVi/ settled in or 
near tlicir present districts ; tliat tlicy lived under chiefs 
of their own j that the Cachar 1103.13 oppressed U\cm j that 
they fled to the Jaintia Hills ; that they were oppressed 
there; and that they returned. JIc merely, however, says 
tliat this is tradition. I take exception to it. The descent 
from the Jaintia Hills is, probably, true. Tlie previous 
occupancy of Cacliar is doubtful. The single movement 
is liistorical. There is no evidence of the double ones. 
On the contrary, the statement that in settling in Cachar 
they were only retaking their o^vn, is one likely to devclopo 
itself from a minimum amount of fact. 

Robinson says that they have a tradition that their an- 
'cestors camo from the Jaintia Hills, and he adds tliat they 
have a few Jaintia words in their vocabularies. But ho 
superadds that he has not compared the two forms of speech. 

Again — the Mikiv physiognomy is Kasia. So is the 
Mikir dress, which consists of two pieces of striped cotton 
cloth made hag fashion and with lioles for the head and 
ariri'!. 
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If tlie Jaintia tribes beKasia, these affinities may be real. 
But wliat are tbe Jain^a tribes ? I wait for a full ac- 
count of tbem. Meanwhile, I remark that whatever they 
may be, and whatever may be the relation between them 
and tbe Mikir, the latter have decided Naga affinities in 
the way of language. It is probable that in these parts 
the transition from the Garo to the Naga may be found.. 
It is possible, too, that tlie Mikir may always have been 
where they are ; that tliey may know as a matter of 
fact that they resemble tbe Jaintia tribes in language 
and customs, and that they may explain 'this likeness by 
the assumption of a descent. Extremes meet. Learned 
ethnologists theorize thus, and savages do the same ; one 
consciously, the other unconsciously. 

The hlikir of North Cachar are the mildest and least 
courageous of the numerous populations of that district. 
The Kutcha and Angami Nagas of their neighbourhood, 
attack tlio hlU Mikir with impunity, burn their villages, 
enslave their women and children. And tlie ^liUr resist 
slowly and inefficiently j the story running that, long ago 
. they attempted to throw o/T the donUnion of the Kajah of 
Asam, failed, and were disarmed ; that liabitual cowardice 
arose out of the disuse of their weapons ; that it has 
hecoinc hereditary, and has been transmitted to the pre- 
sent generation. The present Mikir carry tlic dhao; 
carry the spear — but tlicy do not use tliciu for actual 
warfare., 

Tlieir arts arc tbo arts of peace. Tlicy are manngeahle, 
industrious, regular. 'Jlicy keep clear of tlio courts of 
law, grow rice and cotton, soil them to the Knsia, and 
pay their taxes regularly. "NVIien tiot at s\ ork iu the fields 
they fell timber, make canoes, float them doivii to Loucr 
Asaiu, and realize jirofils on ihcir labour^ and humble 
eiUerprize. Tho ground that they uork is forest.laml 
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mher than jungle, anti (as such) requires more clearing. 
• lliey are ohligcd to work Itardcr than their nciglihotirs, 
and liave established a more industrial cliaractcr accord* 
ingly. 

They build their houses on platforms. One of them 
may contain as many as forty individuals ; men, women, 
and children, members of the same family, or of diircrent 
ones, as the case may ho. Of tlicsc large houses, jointly 
occupied, we have seen something, and shall sec more. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

The nill tribes of Asam. — Norlbcra Boundary. — Aka, Bofla, Ahor, and 
Jtiri Trihca.— The Bor Abor. — Bastcm extremity and South-eastern 
mai^n.— The hlishml.— The tluttuh, Singpho, and JUi. 

The main part of tlie valley of Asam is either Indian or 
ludianized. Not so the hills round it. 

. The mountain-range that forms the northern boundary 
is a continuation of the bills of Bdtan, the occupancy of 
the tribes 'whose languages are represented by the Tak and 
Changlo vdcahularies. | 

The details of the Butan frontier are but imperfectly 
known ; since the populations are rude, inaccessible, and 
independent, "We know, however, that the four follow- 
ing belong to the same class ; at any rate their languages 
are closely allied. 

The Aka , — On the western extremity of the northern 
range lie the Aka tribes, of which, though there is a 
sample of the language, there is no good description. • I 
can. only say that they are succeeded by 

The Dofla . — No less than 180 petty chiefe are said to 
bold authority in the numerous Dofla villages of the Char 
Dwar. 

Cliar Dwar means the Four Alarchcs ; the Char Dwar 
being but one of the Dofla areas. 

• The Dofla are succeeded by — 

The Ahor . — The hills on flie light hank of the DLliong 
belong to the Pasial and hlayong, those of the left to the 
• Padu, Sihu, Nihu, and Goliwar, Ahor; tribes which were 
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visited in 1825 by Major Bedford, whose notice of tlicm 
finds place in ^lajor AVilcox's report upon Asam. 

In the matter of food they were well-nigh omnivorous 5 
but expressed'a horror for those who cat beef, A\nictber 
or no they drank milk is not stated. The generality of 
the mountain tribes of tl\c Himalaya eschew it. Each 
warrior had a how and quiver; some of the arrows being 
poisoned. Their dress was from the baric of the Uddal 
tree. It was tied round the loins and hung down behind 
in loose strips. It served for a mg to sit down on by 
day, and for a pillow to sleep on at night. Some wore 
basket caps; some caps made of cane and skin; some 
caps made like helmets, and ornamented with stained hair. 
Every man had something w'oollcndn his possession ; some- * 
times a waistcoat, sometimes a blanket; sometimes co-* 
loured, sometimes figured. Wlien first visited they were 
in the liahit of making periodical descents from their 
highlands and taking tribute, or levying black mail, from 
the villagers of the l^vel country. They also took slaves ; 
for amongst the Abocs of Pasial many Asamese captives 
were found. This has now been put a stop to. 

‘ The buffalo is the animal they most especially hunt. 
Tliej' wound him with a poisoned arrow, and follow hia 
tract, until they find him either dead or dying. The 
favourite ornament for their caps is the beak of one of the 
toucans, or horn-bills, the Buceros (? Nepalensis). With 
this at the front, and a red chowry beliind, the appearance 
of their head-gear is imposing. 

If the derivation of the word Abor be accurate, the 
term JJor 'Abor is something like a contradiction. Bor 
means tribute ; wliilst a (like the Greek a) = not. Hence,' 
Abor ^free from irihule. It is no native word at all; but 
one used to the Asamese ; consequently, it can be applied 
to more populations than one. Tliey may, for instance, 
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lie Dor Nnpa wlio pay tribute, anti Abor Naga wlio do 
not; tho latter being called eimply Nngat. 3)ut nhat If 
one tribe more pre-eminently imlependcnt than the rest 
get called Abor, tear Such n thing may easily 

be. And what if a portion of it lose its itidcpcndcnce, ns 
it may easily do? In such a ease it becomes Ilor Abor, 
or tlio Tributaiy Independent, and we get an oxymoron. 

This really happens. The population which the AMniese 
call Abor call tbemselrcs I’adnni, of which they arc two 
divisions, the Ilor and the Abor, the payers of no tribute. 
Mid tbe payers of tribute. 

This* really happens if the current explanation of the 
words Abor and Bor be accurate. But I tahe exception 
to it. The Bor Aborsarc the stronger, the more distant, 
the more independent population. Besides which, there 
is a branch of the Khamti c.alled the Bor Khamti. Docs 
lies mean great 1 1 have seen a statement to this ctTcct ; 

indeed, it appears in the very paper wherein we find the 
other etymology. It should be remembered, however, that 
it may do this and not mean much in tho way of superiority 
of magnitude. Magna Grceciawas not bo large as ordinary 
Greece. Can it mean the mother country ? In some 
cases it seems to do so. What it means in the case of the 
Bor Abor and the Bor Khamti remains to be decided. 

A Padam Tillage on the river Shiku consisted of 100 
houses, with granaries at a distance (for security against 
fire), and a morang in the centre. The morang is a largo 
building for the reception of strangers, for the transaction 
of public business, and for the residence of tlie unmarried 
men, who live in it as in a common club or- boarding- 
house. At the dawn of day the boys go round like 
watchmen, bawl out the dme, and tell the half-awakened 
sleepers that it is time for them to be at woik. 

In their politics there is unlimited freedom, both of 
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voting and of spealcing. The people pass the resolutions, 
each individual having a vote* And this they clierisli 
carefully, jealously ; their constitution being essentially 
democratic. Age and oratory have some vveight. Upon 
the -whole, however, the legislation lies with the masses, 
small though tliey he. 

Their creed is simple. Tliey sacrifice to certain deities of 
the woods and hills. The conical mountain, Regam, is the 
ahodc’ of an ill-natured, not to say malignant demon, who 
would cause the death of any one who should pry into the 
secrets of his dwelling, which is at the very top of the peak. 

The Miri . — The hiiri are in closer relation to the Asam 
government than the Ahor, for it is against die Ahor that 
tlxe Asam government protects them. The how and arrow 
—the arrow poisoned — are the chief Miri weapons. Their 
occupancy is on the eastern frontier of the Abor area. 
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Thr l]e>r yl/xrj*.*— Th** Kor A1>or, probably, K-lonj* lo 
tb<? frame ilhi«ionof tlip iwme the Abor. TJie 

criibnce, Imwe^er, nf tbrir »prafcjii}» tlie inme taiigijn"^ n 
incojnpb’te. Tliey lie Ift the bark of tbe Ab«ir, on tbe 
blplicr bill*, «jnl in n more innrcr'nibb* country. TIi«'y 
nrc nnle, ifnlpiwnilcnt, powcrfii!, nnd but little knotvn. 

A* Ave approach the head of the valley, mill prepare for 
umitjf* m\ui<l towards its frontlwraitcm marpin, we come 
to the ronntry of 

77ie .1/ifrAmi'.— The Mishnn frontier touches that of lilt* 
I’adain, or Abor, being on the drainage of the Dihoitg 
and liibong. The detail* of the arm beyond it are un- 
known. Its villagcv are amall. Jillce and Anundea con- 
tain from thirty to forty famiUe*, Mabiim ten, Alonga 
twenty, Cliunda twelve; making, in all, eighty. 

Tiie Mishtni, differing from the Tadnin in language, 
and In the shrine at which they worship, acknowlcilgo 
them as relation*, and are acknowledged by tbem { a 
common origin being claimed by the tw’o populations. 
They nl«o cat together. On the other hand, they quarrel 
and fight, and when the Mishml of the above-named vil- 
lages were visited by Captain IViJeox, they were at 
variance with^ the Pndnm of the Dihong and certain 
membera of their own stock ns well. They were variously 
dressed. None, however, were observed to wc.ar anything 
woollen. Some wore rings beneath Uic knee, some caps of 
cane. Their cars were pierced, and their ear-rings 
various ; now of metal, now of Wood. Their arrows were 
poisoned so clTectivcIy tlmt they wferc said to kill ele- 
phants. The wounded part was cut out'; the rest eaten. 

Tliey described the tribes with which they were at war, 
hat whiei wen? as Mishmias themselres, u/i/arouraiiy. 
Those of Buhhnjia were accused of cannibalism. 

The hut of the chief of the Thethong Slishmi was 
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straTigoly and filthily ornamented. Long poles of bamboo 
were bung with the blackened, smoke*drieil skulls of all the 
animals with wbicli the ownethad ever'fcasted his friends 
and retainers. The smokiness of the huts has told upon 
the physiognomy of tlie ^Iishmi. They habitually con- 
tract their eyebrows. ^Vhat is the mortality of the chil- 
dren ? In Iceland, and the island of St.. Kilda, where 
the reek is as impure as it is profuse, the deaths of infants 
from /rWOTUs neonatorum are inordinately numerous. 

* Some of the tribes turn up the hair and tie it in a 
knot, whilst others arc closely cropped. The lower classes 
dress scantily \ the chiefs well ; in Chinese and Tibetan 
cloths, and with Chinese and Tibetan ornaments. Tlie 
cross-bow is a common "weapon. 

Polygamy is common ; the limit to the number of trives 
being the means of the husband. Tor each wife so many 
beads of cattle. Ghallm, one of tho more powerful 
chiefs, had ten or twclrc in his house, and a large re- 
mainder in separate establishments, or quartered amongst 
their relatiotK. The women nux with the men, and join 
them in every labour but that of the chase. * 

Por even ten drives a man must have a. large hou.se. 
Ghalim’s was about one hundred and thirty feet long, and 
eleven wide. It was raised on posts. He was proud of tho 
skulls that adorned it. It showed the number of cattle 
he had killed in tlic exercise of a noble hospitality. 
"Wlien he dies they will all be cleared away, and buried 
near the burial-place of the chief himself. And then his 
sou wall take his pride* and pleasure in filling the house 
afresli. A chief who was eitlier shabby or ostentatious 
retained the skulls of his father’s time, and bragged of 
them as his own. He was voted an impostor accordingly. 

Tl\e calf of the leg of the daughter .of the Gam of 
^ DUling measured more round than both Captain IVil- 
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cox’s jMil lopcllicr. Whal wm i!ic nizc of tlic cflptftin’s-? 
^Vfts tljp cnlarpi'mrnl nntiirnl ? In ijion* llinn one Kvrafrc 
connlry Mltfifial «\«an'of thlckcmng lln* U-pi an; rvsoclctl 
to. Men sliouUl remernWr llits, nntl mnl:c inquinoa nc- 
corilinjjly.'vljen tlic Icj^of ^ottfig ladies nro twice ns Oiick 
ns their owit. 

AVhen tronhlc cotnrs upon n Mishnii he sacrifiers fowls 
or pigs to the ninl deities, niid places tlic hmncli of n 
ircco^cr Ida door to ttifonn stmngcri that his house is 
under n totnporary ban, nnd that u must nnt be entered.'* 

'I'he Mishini are traders. Kvery man amongst them ill 
cither huy or sell. They arc also hlacLsndlhs, and forge 
their own spear-heads, though they buy them as well. 
They arc skilful, too, in making lusj'H.'n'lon htldgcs. 

The Toying and Mijhu of the following table ore Mishmi 
tribes ; the Miri being Abors, Doda, or Aka, rather than 
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• The Sin^ha, ^c.— The gro«P **o^v comes under 
notice seems to fail into lliree (or more) divisions; (l).the 
SluUut, (2) tlie Sin^ho Proper, (3) the Jili*. There 
may he olliers. These, however, ore nil we know’ ; and 
these vre know imperfectly. Error, tlicrefore, in the 
classification is excusable. 

Up to the very hank of tlic rircr, on its southern rather 
than its northern side, and ot no great distance from its 
entrance into tlic valley from tlie nortlv.east, lies the 
country of— 

(1,) T/ie MuUuk. — Muttuk, Moran, and Moameria, or 
Mowamcria, ate all names of ihc same population, the suh- 
|ccta of the Barsenaputi, a vassal of the llajo of Asanu 
The Jluttukaro Hindu in creed, worshippers of Vishnu, 
hut woTshippera of a very equivocal orthodoxy. 

I have no vocabulary of their language eo twmine. The 
statements, however, concerning it ore these — that thougli 
spoken by a small population, and in districts not more 
than a day’s journey apart, it falls into no less than seven 
dialects, sufficiently unlike each other to he understood 
with difficulty. That of the KJiaphok tribe is just intelli- 
gible to a Singpho. In Khanung there is still a resem- 
blance to the Singpho; but no mutual intelligibility. 
The Khalang and the Nogmun forms of speech ore, again, 
like the 

(2.) 77ie Sini/pTio Troper . — ^The Singpho Proper are 
a powerful intrusive population, of the physical appear- 
ance of the populations with which they come in contact, 
par tly in Asam, partly in 'Manipur, partly In the unex- 
plored tracts to the east. Their religion is Buddliisin, 
tinctured' with Pagaiusm, or Paganism modified by Bud- 
dhUtn. Tl\ey live in separate villages under chiefs, .cap- 
. tains, or elders called (xapis. - 
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CHAPTER V. 


The Hill Tribes of Aeam.~-The Hoses. 


The valley of Asam is Indian, or Indianized. Not so the 
lulls around it. 

On tte eastern frontier of tlie Mikir and Cacliar 
comes a population rude and pagan ; or, if not wholly 
pagan, with a minimum amount of Buddliism or Brahmin-^ 
ism. The numerous -tribes which compose it are on the 
boundary of the British dominions — some of them within ' 
it. Expeditions liave been made by British oiEcers 
against them. Like all pagans, however, they are fitter 
objects for the missionary than the soldier} and mission- 
aries are finding their way to them. The fullest notice of 
their dialects is to be found in the American Oriental So- 
ciety (vol. ii.), where specimens of no less than ten of their 
dialects are to be found. They fall into four groups. 
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The Naga houses differ from the Mikir ; so does the 
Naga dress — or rather un-dress. From this they are sup- 
posed to have taken their name, which is anything hut 
native. Indeed, it is not likely to he so. Few tribes so 
rude as these mountaineers have any general or collective 
name at all amongst themselves. Amongst themselves 
everything is particular or specific. Each tribe has its 
name, hut the whole stock none. It is the neighbours 
who know them in their collective capacity. Now, in the 
languages of the plains, tvunga equals naked. I do not, 
however, find that the Nagas are actually this v they have 
some clothing, though not much. It is, moreover, home- 
made ; manufactured by the Naga women, dyed by them. 

The name Naga, as we may easily believe, is, in general, 
foreign to the Nagas. There is one tribe, however, in 
North Cachar that so denominates itself. The Aroong 
‘'Nagas call themselves what the neighbours call them. . 

In one respect they difier from the Mikir, Kukis and 
Cachar, with whoni '(•** some- portions of their area at 
least) tJiey come in contact ; and that notably. All the 
ahove-named tribes, though not migratory, are easily 
moved to a change of residence. They crop the ground 
around their settlements, and when it is exhausted go else- 
■where. The Nagas*crop tlie ground also, and exhaust it ; 
but when, having done this, they find it necessary to make 
a fresh choice of ground, they go to a distance, cultivate 
their allotments, and never mind the trouble and labour of 
bringing tbe produce home. This is the sacrifice tlicy 
mate for the love of their old localities. The field is 
changed; tlic house remains where it was. Of N.ig.a 
houses, some twenty, Uiirty, or one hundred constitute a 
village^ tlie situation of which is^nerally on .tlic tops cS 
the hills. Can llib extraordinar}- afil-ction for particular 
spots bo accounted for in an otherwise not over-active 
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community? I think. the suggestion of Stewart is cor- 
rect — tiz. that the habit of burying the dead near the 
houses pronrotes it. The Isagaa inter their deceased rela- 
tions at the very tlireshoW of their liomes, rolling a stone 
over the grave to mark the spot. The village streets arp 
full of these rude memorials, some falling into neglect, but 
others fenced-in and ornamented with flowers. 

^Vlien no blood has to he avenged the Naga is simple, 
social, and peaceful. Ilis government is so pre-eminently 
patriarchal as to he no government at all. A quarrel, 
however, between two villages, or even between two fami- 
lies of the same railage, leads to miserable rcsults-^blood 
for blood, treacherous surprises, cruel punishments. 

The first deity of tlic Naga Pantheon Js Semeo, the god 
of riches. 

The next (pcrlraps) is the god of the har^•C8t, or Ku- 
•chimpai. 

The chief malignant deity is Rupiaba, a Cyclops, not 
only with one eye, hut with that in the middle of his 
forehead, even as the eye of Polyphemus. But— 

Jn/er cacos regnal luscus. His assistant Kangniba, 
bad-tempered and malicious, is blind altogether. He' 
. must, however, be propiUated. And this can be done 
cheaply. A foul is the sacriGcc ; but the sickliest and 
smallest of the roast will do. He can only feel what 
room it takes. So the crafty Nagas put the little 
bird in a big basket, and so deceive Kangniba the 
sightless. 

The* custom of the Genna is this. ‘Wlien certain occa- 
sions call for the preliminary rite, the "whole village is 
closed. "Work is suspended. The fires' are put out. 
Eating and drinking, however, are believed to go on with 
more than usual vigour. A buffalo, or some animal, is 
sacrificed. "When a fresb piece of jungle is cleared the 
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ceremony of the Gonna precedes ; and the fire used for the 
purpose is made by tubbing tvro pieces of wood together. 
The ordinary light of a household lieartli would be inj- 
proper. 
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THE BURMESE CROUP. 


CHAPTER VI. 

The Bonncso Croup.— Tlie KliumU and KnW o! Symbol, Tipl«n\i, and 
CLUtajong.— The OU and Kew Knlci of Cachar.— The of An- 

tan.— Tribes of the Koladyn Rircr.— 3thro, Kami, and Kumt.— Sak- 
— Shondn, or ITenma. — The Khcn of the Yomi Range.— -The 
Raricn. 

The Kaga dialccts.lead so decidedly to those of Munipdr, 
and the northern portions of the area now coming under 
noUce, Utat the present chapter is, in many respects, their 
piopex place. It was chiefly for the sake of the reader 
that they were separated. It was conrenient to carry him 
round the great Asam valley as continuously as possible. 

We have seen how it is bounded on the south. Tirst 
come the Garo, then the Kasia, then the Jaintia Hills ; 
then the occupancies of the Nag.ns in North Cachar, and 
Nowgong; then those of the Singplio, which take us up 
to the great bend of the Brahmaputra. Now all the 
native populations of all these localities, so far as tliey 
have-already been enumerated, are, more or less, akin to 
the populations* of the Burmese Empire ; the Naga being 
somewhat less so than the rest. 

South of the Nagas lies Muniput and its dependencies ; 
leading to Ava. 

* South of the Jaintia, Kasia, and Garo ranges lie the 
districts of Tipperah, Sylhet, and Chittagong, leading to 
Aracan. 

In all these the population is equally Burmese. But it 
is not equally unmlscd. The nearer we are to Hindostan, 
the greater the amount of foreign itilluciiccs ; tlie greater, 
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too, till? amount of Hindu blood. Syllict, Tippenib, and 
Cliiltngong arc like Asam*— Indian, or Indianized. 

Khumia and Kvki.- — Khum means village j Kliiimin, 
a villager. Tlic Khumia occupy the skirls, the Kuki 
tlic tops, of the hills. Except so far os the diflcrencc of 
level may develop differences in their mode of life, a 
Kuki is a Khumia, a Khumia a Kuki. 

Hie Kuki, however, are, as may be expected, the ruder, 
and more truly pagan tribe; the creed being, nevertheless, 
tinctured with Indian elements. They “ have an idea of' 
“ a future state, vhero they arc rewarded or punished, ac- 
“ cording to their merits in this world. They conceive 
“ that nothing is more pleasing to tljc Deity, or more 
“certainly ensures future happiness, th.in dcstro}*ing a 
“number of their enemies. The Supreme Being they 
“ conceive to be omnipotent, and the Creator of the 
“ World, and all that it contains. The term in their 
“ language for the Supreme Being is Kliogcln Pootteeang. 
“They also worship an inferior deity under the name of 
“Sheem Sauk, to whom they address their prayers, as a 
“mediator with the Supreme Being, and as more imme- 
“ diately interesting liimself wltli the concerns of indi- 
“ viduals. To tlie Supreme Being they offer, in sacrifice, 
“a gyal as being their roost valued animal; while to 
“Sheem 'Sauk they sacrifice a goat ohly.^ In every 
“ parali they have a rudely-formed figure of wood, of the 
“ human shape, representing Shccin Sauk ; it is generally 
“ placed under a tree, and to it they offer up their prayers 
“ before they set out on any excursion or enterprize, as 
“ the Deity that controls and directs their actions and 
“ destiny. Whenever, therefore, they return successful, 
whether from tire cliase, or the attack' of an enemy,.' they 
“ religiously place before Sheem Sauk all the heads of the 
“slain, or of their game killed, as expressive of their dc- 
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'* volion, and to record their exploits. Each rvarrior lias 
“ Ills omi particular pile of heads j and according to the 
" number it consists of, his character os n liunter and 
*' warrior h established in the tribe. Tiicse piles arc 
“sacred; and no man dares attempt to filch* away liis 
“ neighbour’s fame by stealing from them to add to his 
“ own. They likewise worship the moon, as conceiving 
“ it to influence their fortunes in some degree. And in 
‘ “ every house there is a particular post, consecrated- to the 
“Deity, before which they always place a certain portion 
of whatever food they arc about to cat. In the month 
“ of January they have a solemn sacrifice and festival in 
“honour of the Deity; when the inhabitants of several 
“ neighbouring parahs (if on friendly terms) often unite, 
“ and kill gyaU, and all kinds of animals, on which they 
“ feast 5 and dance, and drink together for several days, 
“They hare no professed ministers of religion, but each 
“ adores the Deity in such manner as Be tliinks proper. 

, “ They have no emblem, as of Sheem Sank, to represent 
• “ the Supreme Being.” {Account of theKoohies, or lAinclas, 
hy J. Macrae, Esq. Asiatic Res., vol. vii. 1801, p. 105.) 

Such is the belief of the Kuki of Sylhet, Tipperah, 
and Chittagong, of whom the Kuki of Cachar are an 
offset. 

The Knki, who about sixty ^ears ago came from the 
jungles of Tipperah to settle in Cachar, were, at first, in 
the same category with the Nagas, i. e. naked. In the 
course of time they ceased to deserve the name. They 
not only wear clothes now, but are skilful in the cultiva- 
tion and weaving of cotton. They arc well clothed and 
well fed ; on a level with the Angami Nagas for physical 
strength, as also witli the Kasia — these being the ablest- 
bodied of the frontagers of Asam. 

In Cachar lliey are called tlie Old Kuki. They fall 
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out the propitiations he expects, to conduct the pxo- 
pltiatory ceremonies. In a large Pantheon, whereof 
more than one memher is mischievous, the office of a 
Thempu is a medical necessity. As often as disease 
occurs, Ins servic« arc wanted. Necessary, however, as 
they are, tliey arc not always to he obtained. The Thempu 
are not a caste. Novices from the people at large vho 
choose to undergo the initiatory ordeal, may bccotne 
Thempu. But so formidable is the initiation that few 
covet the honour. Indeed, so great is the fear — physical 
or superstitious — of its pains or dangers, that, in order to 
prevent the order from dying out, the rajahs have, on 
occasiotvs, heen^ obliged to coerce their unwilling sub- 
jects into the privilege of holding communion with the 
deities. The details of the initiation are unknoum. One, 
however, of its formulas is a prayer of indemnity on the 
part of the neophyte. Should anything go wrong during 
the ceremony, let tlie punishment fall on his head — not 
on the heads of his teachers. Another knorni fact is the 
use of a mysterious language, unintelligible to the people 
at large. Judging from what we know elsewhere, it is, 
probably, a mixture of slang and archaism. 

The details of the iniUation are unknomi. Not so, 
however, the professional practice of the Thempu. IVIien 
a villager feels ill, he gets the Thempu to feel hjs pulse, 
and ask him certain questions concerning the place and 
time of the first ailment, the nature of his recent occu- 
pations. On this he meditates. He then names the 
offended god, and enjoins the necessary propitiation. The 
sacrifice may be a fowl; in which case tlie remedy is 
cheap. Or it may be a pig, a dog, or a goat ; in which 
case there is an entertainment as well os an oblation. Or 
it may be a cow, or metlun; in which case there is an 
expensive feast, and the remedy is as bad-as the disease. 

G 
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into thrcp tlivlsions— tlie Itlinngkul, tlie Khchna, nnti llic 
Dctcli, Ujo first being the largest. The whole, however, 
arc under •1000. 

TJjc Old Kuki of Cncliar Iwr'c n New Kuki to match.' 
Both canu? from the south— both from the ruder parts of 
Tippernh and Chittagong, 'lliey came, however, as the 
name implies, at difierent times, and, ns their language 
suggests, from difTcrent districts. The New Kuki form of 
speech is not nlwaj's intelligible to an Old Kuki. Mr. 
Stewart saw one of the Kliclmn trihe as much puzzled- 
with what a New Kuki was saying to him ns he would 
have heen with n perfect stranger. On the other hand, 
the Jlnnlpur dialects and the New Kuki are mutually in- 
telligible. I do not think ih-it the vocabularies verify this 
doctrine; either in the way of likeness or of dinercnce. It 
may,* nevertheless, be accurate. 

It was the Lushai (Looshais) who caused the flight of 
the New Kuki into Ca'cbar; tl»e Lushai who inhabited 
the same parts only further to the south, the Lushai who 
spoke speak) a Kuki dialect, tlic Lushai against 
whom we had to protect the fugitives. In 181S-45)four 
Kuki tribes — the Tliadon, the Shingshon, the Chungsen, 
and the Lufiiguin — driven from tlicir native districts, 
poured themselves into Cachar, and were pursued by the 
Lushai. Tliree hundred Incn of the Sylhet Light In- 
fantry Battalion, under Colonel Lister, were not long in 
coercing them. They drove them beyond tlie frontier, 
and returned to settle and protect the Kuki. 

Some bad settled themselves. Some, how ever, "hung on 
*tbe skirts of tlie Xmsbai, and only waited for the oppor- 
tunity of being revenged on them. To prevent the 
chronic state of warfare that would have originated from 
this, Colonel ‘Lister enlisted them as soldiers, ofBcered 
by -their own clansmCTi,* but trained and disciplined 
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The Kuki couniry liw to the «oull> of tho Oaro, 
Kaiia, nnd Mikir areas or tho hIII-rnnf;es of Garo, 
Jnuitia, and Cacliar, in Syllict, Ttppcrali, and Chluo- 
gong. 

Manipur liw to the south of the Nnga dlslricls, east- 
ward of tlic Kuki area, and <m the drainage of the Ira- 
wadi. 

Of the frontier Jjetween the southern members of tl»c 
group represented hy the Nagns and tiic nortlicrn 
tribes of SInjnpur, 1 can giro no account. It seems, 
howcNcr, that over and above the civilized and Iluddlnst 
occupants of tho capital and tho parts around, tho 
phenomena which we have seen in the Noga districts 
repeat themselves. From the southern sloj)e of the 
Patkoc range the feeders of the western branch of the 
Irauadi cut channels am) fertilize valleys ; tho occupan- 
cies of rude tribes, whose dialects dider notably from 
each other. Eleven of these are known, through vocabu- 
laries j tlic x)ercentage of proper Manipur words in each 
being as follons i — 


Jn the Soagpu . 


. i?I 

„ Kapwi . 


. 4-1 

,, Koreng . 


. 18 

„ Maram . 


. 25 

,, Champhung . 


. 28 

,, Lubuppa 


.■ 31 

,, North Tankhul 


. 28 

„ Middle „ . 


. 35 

,, South • 


. 33 

,, Khoihu . . 


. 4o 

,, Mating ... 


. 50 


■\Vhen we have said this, we have said nearly all we can say. 
The three Tankliul forms of speech are said to be all but 
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mutually unintelligible.- Tlic Knpwl is n very small tribe. 
Tlvc Champluing consists of but thirty or forty families. 
The resemblance between tlie words Songpu and Sing- 
pho should be noticed. So should the re-appearance of 
the root mr in IsUram and Mating. It has already 
appeared as Miri, and will do so again as hiru and 
Mrung. Luhuppa is very like Lhopa and (?) licpclia. 
At any rate the terminations -pa, -po, -pu, arc old 
acquaintances. Then there are tlic names for Manipur, 
some of wliich appear in the maps as Moitay and Kathi, or 
Kassay ; which is Kasia. 

East of Chittagong lies tlic Jo country ; the language 
of which is neither more nor less than o rude dialect of 
the ordinary Burmese; the population being Burmese 
also. 

The same is the case with the Mugs; Mug being the 
name by which the native population of tlie toums and 
villages of Aiakan is designated. The Mugs amount to 
about six-tenths of the whole population ; one-tenth 
being Burmese, and the remainder Hindu. The only 
to%vn of importance is the capital. Some of the Mug 
villages lie but just above tbe level of the sea; others 
ore on the sides, others on the tops, of hills. The 
early lustory of Arakan, so far as it may he dignified hy 
that name, makes it an independent state, sometimes 
•trith Chittagong and Tipperah in subjection to it, some- 
times with Chittagong mid Tipperah separate. 

The island of Ramri, Cheduba and Sandoway are 
parts of Arakan; Mug in languages, British in politics. 

In the bill-country the type is changed, and instead of 
tbe comparatively-civilized Mug we get tribes like the 
Kuki and Naga. The best known of tlicse are — 

Tlie af the Kaladyn Ritxr . — The tribes of the 

Koladyn River form a convenient if not a slriclly-nataral 
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group. The Kolndyn being tlie cUicf river of Arakan, 
and Arnkan being a British possession^ the opportunities 
for collecting information have been favourable ; nor have 
they been neglected. Of tlic names of tribes, and of 
specimens of tribes, n’C have no want ; rather an embarras 
dc richcssc. Tlicre Buddhism, as a general rule, is partial 
and imperfect ; partial as being found in some tribes only, 
imperfect as being strongly tinctured with the original 
Paganism when it is found. And of unmodified Pagan- 
ism there is, probably, not a little. The forms of speech 
fall into strongly-marked dialects ; in some, into separate 
languages j by which I mean that, in some cases, they 
may he mutually unintelligible. The government seems 
to be patriarchal during a time of peace, ducal during a 
time of war } ducal meaning that a tribe, or a confederacy 
of tribes, may find themselves, for the time, under the 
command of some general chief. That such occasions are 
by no means imfrequeot, we infer from the history of 
certain sections of the population rather than from any 
direct account of their wars. The story of almost every 
tribe is the same. It came upon its present locality a 
few generations hack, having originally dwelt elsewhere ; 
somewhere nortliwards, somewhere to the south, some- 
where to tlie e.ist. It dispossessed certain earlier occu- 
pants. But these earlier occupants may, in their turn, 
he found in fragments, consisting of a single village, or 
of a few families. The form that the history (if so it 
may be called) of these marcliln^ and coontermarchings, 
of these fusions and amalgamations, of these encroach- 
ments and displacements assumeSj is deserving of notice, 
'Ask a Khyen how he came to he where he is, and lie 
will ans^ver that his ancestors came there as soldiers and 
invaders in some Burmese army long ago, that they 
remained on the spot, settled, propagated their kind, 
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and left issue. Is this true? No. Is it a tradi- 
tion? No. What is it? It is an inference. It is the 
narrator’s mode of accounting for a phenomenon wliich lie 
knows as a fact, but has not etlinologj’ enough to explain. 
It is his mode of accounting for the likeness in language 
between liimself and more powerful neighbours. Lest - 
• any one should condemn this as so much rationalism out 
of place, I will add that U is not in one place, nor in Uvo, 
but in many that these accounts arc to be found. We 
shall find them amongst the Shans, mulatis miitcindls. 
Now there cannot well have been a succession of armies 
with a succession of stragglers who became colonists, 
hlore than this, the story is sometimes absurd. In one 
case it runs that the part which was left beliind consisted 
of lazy or tired men who fell asleep, and stayed where 
they were, whilst the others kept awake and left them 
behind. CliUd’s play this. Child’s play, hut still dig- 
nified by the name of tradition. Traditions do not grow 
on every tree. The hiring state that their ancestors Nvere 
brought as captives from the Tipperah hills. Tins is more 
probable, since removals of this kind are commoner than 
annies leaving stragglers. At the same time it is not 
sale, even here, to believe more than this, viz. that the 
tribes who tell the story believe that they have congeners 
in the t^uartere where tlicylayits venue; their belief being 
primd fade evidence of the fact. 

Does any one believe this, ^•iz. that one of the forms of 
tribute to one of the conquerors of one of the branches 
of the K.hyeus was the payment of a certain mimber of 
beautiful women ? To avoid this the beautiful women 
tattooed themselves, so os to become ugly. Tins is why 
they are tattooed at the present time. So runs the tale. 
In reality, they are tattooed because they are savages. 
’Ihc narrative about the conqueror is tlieir way of cx- 
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plaining it. Should you doubt this, turn to Mr. Tur- 
ner’s account of Tibet, -wUere the same story repeats 
itself, muiaiis mutandis. The women of a certain town 
were too handsome to be looked at with impunity,* 
for, as their virtue was proportionately easy, the morals 
of the people suffered. So a sort of sumptuary law 
against an excess of good looks was enacted ; from the * 
date of which to the present time the women, whenever 
they go abroad, smear their faces with a dingy dirty- 
coloured oil and vamisb, and succeed in concealing slich 
natural charms as they might othenvise exhibit. 

There is another class of inferences ; for which, how- 
ever, learned men in Calcutta and London are chiefly 
answerable. Some of the tribes are darker-skinned than 
others. The inference is that they have Indian blood in 
their veins. They may have this. The fact, however, 
should rest upon its proper evidence. I venture to guess 
that, in most cases where this darkness of eompleation 
occurs, the soil will liave more to do with it than any 
intercourse with the Hindus. There will be least of it 
on the hill-tops, less on the hill-sides, most of it in the 
swampy bottoms and hot jungles. At the same time, 
sflOTe Indian influences ore actually at work. 

The tribe which, most probably, is in the closest geo- 
graphical contact wth tlie Kuki of Chittagong is the 

3Tni, or Tlfnp iUru. — ^Tlie name is native. It is also 
Iluklieng. It means in Rukheng, or the language of 
Arakan, over and above the particular tribes under 
notice, all tlie hill-men of the surroxinding district; tliis 
being the high country between Arakan and Chittagong. 
Tliat the Mrb ore the Kimc os the Mning, who deduce 
their origin fiom Tipperah, I have no doubt; though I 
doubt the origin. They were all parts of one and the same 
division. At tlie present moment, the Mru arc in low 
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condition; fallen ’from their oncicnl high estiite. For nt 
one time, a Mru chief wa^ chosen ting of Arakan ; nnd 
>vhen the Kukheng conqueror invaded the country, the 
country was Mru. However, at present, the !Mru are 
despised. Tlieir nuwhcr in Arakan amounts to about 
2800. Their present occupancy is somewhat -nesl of 
their older one. This was on the Upper Koladyn ; 
whencQ they were expelled by — 

77/e Kam^^ or Kumi . — The Kdmi or Kiiini arc them- 
selves suffering from encroachments ; gradually being 
driven westwards .and southwards. They slate that they 
once dwelt on the liUU iiow held by the KUyens. What 
this means, however, is uncertain. The KJiycns of a forth- 
coming section He south of the Koladyn on the Yuma 
mountains. If these, then, were the men who displaced 
the Kami and Kumi, the Kami and the Kumi, when they 
moved upon the Mni, moved northwards. But this need 
not have heou tlie case. Khyen is a name given to more 
populations than one; and the very Mrd of the lost 
noticed are sometimes called Khyen, If so, it may have 
been from one part of tlic Mni country that the Kami 
and Kumi moved against another part.. I do not give 
this as history ; scarcely as speculation. I only give it ns 
a sample of the complications of the subject. 

Word for word, I consider the Kami and Kumi to be 
neither more nor less tlinn the name of the Khuniia of 
Cliittagong. I also think that Mru is Miri. 

The Kami (Kumi) of British Arakau amount to 4129 
souls. 

77ie Sak, or TliaJi . — The Sak, or Thak, are a small tribe 
on the river Nauf. 
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Mni. 

K<nl 

Kunl. 

$iV. 

Jltad 

Kt 



a khd 

Jtair 

■‘ti&m 

■liSm 

h I'hSm 

kO ml • 

K’jt 

min 

me 

ami 

anil 

Kar 

pa-rtm 

ksno 

sgsna 

a ka-ni 

Tooth 

ynn 

lie 

Bfh& 

a lAa v4 

htonth 

nanr 

ll-bonng 

a-ms k& 

6ng-«l 

Hand 

nit 

Va 

aka 

uka 

Fool 

kbouh 

khou 

akbo 

alar 

Slin 

I'l 

r« 

a pbA 

ml lak 

Flood 

wl 

»-thf 

atbf 

tbi 

Font 

slot 

a.tia 

a hd 

aui4 

Out 

loung 

111 

ba 

id-war 

JVa 

prO 

nlil 

nf 

nein 

Thru 

cLtia 

Ibm 

kai-tfin 

thin 

Fottf 

ivit 

pvM 

malt 

prf 

Fin 

ta-ngi 

pin 

pingnga 

ngk 

Bu 

(s-rd 

tS'hS 

la d 

kbyouk 

Serea 

n-nhlt 

ea-iit 

aa*ri 

the si 

Biifht 

rt-yilt 

tvyi 

ka-yft 

a-tscK 

Him 

ts-kti 

U-ksu 

take 

tnfu 

Ten 

bS 

llSB 

bs4ob 

lilD 

Sxtn 

U-nln 

kft-nt 

ka-al 

aa-ml 

hfoon 

ptilit 

Lie 

14 

rkat'ta 

Star 

kl rek 

kiel 

a-elil 

(hi geiBg (41 

Fire 

ID&'l 

mbi-i 

m&*i 

kk in 

Water 

t&f 

tat 

tai 

mlO) 

Bird 

U W& 

ts-va 

ka-vk 

.aa-et 

rieh 

dim 

ngbo 

mol 

paann 

EuaXe 

t»-ro-a* 

p6-wi 

ma^khu 1 

ka-pd 

Stone 

t3-vl,4 

lao-slioeog 

fca-lda 

ts Ion 

Tree 

tsing-ding 

din koung 

a-kba 

ping ping 

Mountain 

sbssg 

mo-i 

la-kon 

ta-ke 

Fiver 

so 

ka-vb 

ka-vk 

pi-si 

YiUage 

kv& 

*-TSng 

T&ng 

Hung 

House 

Wn 

am 

in 

ky(n 

Fgg 

di& 

din 

du 

wall 

Horn 

anSag 

ta-ki 

atpU-ki 

a-rang 

Man 

mrd 

ktt-ml 

ka-mi 

Id 


"TAe Heuma, or Shendu . — In 21’ 15'N. li. the Meeyk- 
joung falls into the Koladjn from the east. It, of course, 
arises on some higher level, and this higher level is the 
watershed between it and the drainage of the Manipur 
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rivers ; riie Itlanipur rivers lieing on the system of the 
lra\Yadi, And this watershed is Uie range of the Yeoma- 
toung hills, tlie occupancy of a population with a like 
name; the occupancy of the Shendu, or, as they call them- 
Bclvcs, Ileuma. The hill-ranges themselves are low at first, 
hut they soon arise mass upon mass, and tier upon tier, 
with jungle along their skirts, and deep, narrow water- 
courses down tl^cir sides. , • 

"What ^Ye know of the Houma is from Captain Tickell, 
whose informant was one of their Ahen, or chiefs, named 
Lehhey. Lehhey’s village was on the Khopn (Khycn ?) 
frontier. Its name was B6ki, and it consisted of 350 
houses, further to the north-cast lay the following 
villages, 


2, Thubban . 

HoQses. 

400 

3. Lalyang . 

100 

4, Tumbii . 

100 

5. Rungfe . 

. 50 

G. Yanglyng 

250 

7. Huthe 

240 


The numbers, here, arc inordinately and improbably, 
liigh. I give them, however, as tlicy stand. 

In shooting elephants the Heuma use the trap-bow, or 
rather a pair of them, so set that a line pulls both triggers 
and shoots tlio huge animal on each side. The use of 
tlie musket is superseding that of the ruder and more 
native arms. 

Men may marry two sisters at once, but not more ; may 
not marry their stepmothers. This the Khumia may do. 
All property goes to the eldest son ; provided he be un- 
married. Should he have settled himself in life the pro- 
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perty is divided amongst liis brotliers. Daughters get 
nothing ; widows Jis little. Tl»ey bury their dead. 

They regard the sun and moon as deities, and sacrifice 
pigs and cattle to them at tlie beginning of the rainy 
season. 

The Kiiyen. — ICliyen is a general name for several of 
the rude tribes of Ava, some of which are independent, 
some subject to the Burmese, some within the dominions 
of the East India Company. 

The Khyen, at present under notice, occupy the same 
range as the mountaineers already described. They He, 
however, further to the south ; the exact details of their 
area and frontier being uncertain. Tiicy say that their 
ancestors were at one time the occupants of the fertile 
plains of Ava, and the rich alluvia of Pegu. But 
strangers came down upon them, and drove them both 
northwards and eastwards. At first they kep*t up the 
appearance of friendship, but afterwards threw off the 
mask of depcndance, and comported themselves as the 
lords of the soil. It was ** contrary,” said they, *' to the 
dictates of nature for two kings to reign, or for two 
populations to live togetlicr.” So they deposed the 
Kliycn king, and banished the most pon-erful chiefs. 
These, along with others, fled to 'the hill-countiy’, and, 
for a while, kept up a semblance of a sovereignty and a 
royal family. But the members of it died out, and uow 
they hare no one but their Httio village chiefs, captains, 
patriarchs, ciders, or whatever they may be called. 

In their religious matters their liberty and equality is 
Bomewhat less than In their secular. The Passtn is the 
bead of tlte Khj'cn Church. JIo resides on a mountain 
by the side of a river, and by his descendants In the male 
and ftmalc line the oflicc of prophet, eootlisaycr, or 
priest, is coiithmcd. Psssins ofliciatc nt weddings and 
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fimcraU; cjrpound tlouLlful poInU of law nnd custom; 
nrc the coirscrratora of the traditions ; nre the exorcists 
in cases of sickness. 

One of the ohjecis of the simple worship of the Khyens 
is a thick hushy tree, hearing a small herrj* called suhri, 
ami under its branches they assemble at certain seasons, 
with all Uie members of their family, and uilh their 
cattle, feasting and making sacrifices of pigs and fowls ; 
just the animals that bo many other ruilc tribes arc in the 
habit of onering, 

Another object is the tliunderbolt, or what passes for 
such. When a storm occurs they watch the lightning, 
see wlmt it strikes, and if it strike a tree or building, or 
can be seen to touch the ground, wait anxiously for the 
Weather to hccomc calm, and then dig for the tbun(lcr> 
bolt. They arc unfortunate jf something In the shape of 
a stone is not found, and wlicn found supposed to hare 
fallen with the lightning from heaven. It Is thus in- 
vested with supernatural powers— -has a hog and a bullock 
sacrificed to it— is deiiverod to the Tassin, and kept as a 
talisman. 

The souls of those who have acted well are transferred, 
after death, to the bodies of oxen or pigs ; so that the 
KUyen creed admits of a rude kind of metempsychosis. 
Yet they kill their cattle without compunction, but not 
without the leave of the Passin. 

Wlien any one dies a feast is held over his remains. If 
they be those of a poor man they arc buried in the imme- 
diate neighbourhood. The burial-places of tlic wealthy, 
however, are the two holy mountains of Keydngnatin, or 
Ychantoung, to one of which they are conveyed, even 
uhen the death takes place at a distance. From the sum- 
mit of Ychantoung “the whole world can be seen.*’ Near 
tile tombs tiicre coustructed a but is crectod, in which a 
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become a slave, or pay thirty rupees, /. e. the third of l!ic 
price of a murder, 

"NVe know beforehand what the medical practice is. 
The thunderston© in the hands of the Passin will cure 
everj’thing. 

Are the Khyen hospitable ? 'Wc are inclined to say 
yes ; because hospitality is the virtue of rude tribes. "NS c 
answer, however, « priori. So few strangers traverse 
their land that a precedent in the way of the reception 
of one is unknotvn. Those, however, from whom our 
authority (hlr, Trant) got his information, said that if a 
foreigner fell in with one of their nation *‘hc would not 
be iW-treated, *, but that they did not TemcmbeT suclv a 
visit having taken, place.” 

Cotton grows in the Khyen country, and of cotton the 
Khyens spin enough to dress with and eseport. Clack 
seems their favourite colour, or no colour. A black 
cloth, striped with red and white, is throivn across their 
shoulders. A black clotb goes round tlieir loins. A 
black jacket is used occasionally. The women wear a 
black petticoat reaching the knees. Are they handsome ? 
hlore so than they make themselves ; for a story runs in 
the KUyen country that when it was overrun and con- 
quered, the marauders, who drove the aborigines to the 
mountains, imposed upon them a tribute, in default of 
which they seized the most beautiful of their women, and- 
laid them out before thrir king, who chose tlie flower of 
them for Kis harem. To save the race from extermination 
the men persuaded the maids to disfigure themselves. So 
they cheerfully compUed, and tattooed their faces. 

More important, more widely spread, and, to a certain 
extent, better known than the Khyen, but, like them, a 
wild, and (generally speaking) an independent race, are — 
The Karen. — The ordinary way of speaking of the 
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Karen is to call them a population of remarkable geo- 
graphical extent, both Ttsrtically (or from north to souths 
and horizontally (or from east to trest). In fact tlioy arc 
said not only to bo found wtliin the Britisli, Burmese, 
Siamese, and Chinese frontiers, but to extend from 26'’ to 
10® N. h., if not further. Then there nte the Karens of 
the Gostem part of Slam, separated from those of the 
Burmese, or western, frontief by the Valley of tlie 
INIenam, and the great bulk of the native T’hay population'. 
In Bowring's map lliis eastern branch occupies the parts 
about Korat, and the foot of the mountains tltat form’ the 
watershed of the Mekhong. 

Now the evidence that U>ese are true Karen is un- 
satisfactory. It consists of the name only. Different 
populations, however, may easily have bonte it, especially 
as it is not native. Nevertheless, the facj may be what 
the term suggests, and true Karen may have an actual 
existence in Eastern Slam. 

The evidence to the Karen of the nortlr is better. 
Sir. Cross met with one from tlie Chinese province of 
Yunnan, from whom he obtained the following infor- 
mation. The Karen of the parts between the Burmese 
empire and China, although some of them lie within the 
Cliinese province of Yunnan, are, upon the whole, indepen- 
dent, though not beyond the reach of attacks from the 
Burmese. They are agricultural, with a patriarchal con- 
stitution. They reckon themselves by families, not by 
cities or villages, nor yet hy tribes. Each family occupies 
but one house, and this house may be large enough to 
contain three or four hundred individuals. Its floor is 
raised some six or seven feet above tlic ground, the 
material being bamboo, with mattings and a thatch of 
palm-leaf. Strong posts sunk finnly into the ground 
constitute its foundation and frame-work. A raised floor 
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made of beams is attached to them, with »i matting of split 
bamboo laid over them. The whole house— a court or 
covered village father than a house— is divided into com- 
patlmcots, one for eating, one for sleeping, and so on, with 
a regular household discipline to match. 

Some of the tribes arc Buddljists but tlie two described 
by bir. Cross, ^vhich may fairly serve as a sample of tho 
stock, are Pagan. They are the Sgau and the Pgho; the 
former being tlie more primitive. They are also smaller 
and lighter-coloured than tlie Pgho. 

The term Karen is Burmese ; the native name being 
T*g}ta-Kentjau = man. 

Word for word, ICaren is Kliyenj and so it is often 
. sounded in Burmese. 

• Their government is patriarclml; but, besides tlio ciders, 

. two classes of men exercise considerable inllucncc, the 
I'uUo and the tut. 

The hukho is, perhaps, a priest rather than a prophet, 
inasmuch as bo rarely commits bimself to the prediction of 
future events, but limits himself to the regulation of feasts, 
and the conduct of ceremonials. He is also tlie grcxat 
authority for magical formula;. He is also, more or less, 
a physician. 

The toi, on tl\e other hand, is a shaman, capable of 
foretelling events, recalling departed spirits, seeing em- 
bodied ghosts — only, however, when in a particular 
physical condition. Of course, this is one of excitement, 
into which the wt is capable, like the Sibyls and Python- 
esses of classical antiquity, of working himself. He 
writhes his Urabs, he twists Ins features, he foams at the 
mouth, he affects an epilepsy. When the fit, real or 
affected, is over, he delivers his prophecy. IMany of these 
relate to the political, condition of his countrymen, and 
.(amongst the dependent Karens) predict a deliverance from 
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tlie grinding tyranny of the Avans. Some of these either 
suit, or are fitted to, the political and missionary advent of 
the English and Americans. I give the following tot pro- 
phecies as I find them in Mr. Cross. 

“ If deliverance come "by water, rejoice, for you will be 
able to take breath. , 

“ When the Karens have cleared the horn-bill city hap- 
piness will arrive. 

*‘Wlien the Karens and white foreigners shall £ght 
liappiness will arrive. 

“The white foreigners possess the word of God, 'and 
will one day restore it to the Karens who have lost it.” 

The local, personal, and individual genii of the Karens 
are called keiah. Every object has one. If the rice-crop . 
look unpromising, the rice kelah is supposed to be away, 
and has to be called back. “O come, rice kclah, come. 
Come to the field. Come to tbe rice. With seed of 
each gender come. Come from tbe rivet Klio. Come 
from the river Kaw. Come from the place where they 
meet. Come from the West. Come from the East. From 
the crop of tlie bird, from the maw of the ape, from the 
throat of the elephant, come. Come from the sources of 
rivers and their mouths. Come from the country of the 
Shan and Burman. From the distant kingdoms come. 
From all granaries come. O rice kelah, come to the 
rice.” 

The human kelah may leave tbe body and wander about, 
in which case it lias to be recalled. For this there are 
various ^formuliD, which it is tlie business of the wi to 
understand. 

This is a sketch of the first series of ideas attached to the 
word kclah. Tlicre is a second. The kelah is supposed 
to possess seven existcnccsrScvcn yet one. The first seeks 
to render the. person to whom it U attached mad, the 
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second produces reckless folly, tlic third ghamelcssncss, tlio 
fourth anger, and so with the rest of our had passions and 
infinnities. All kclnhs of this kind are esseiUially had. 

The moral principle, however, is {hah. It is thah, 
rather than kelah, through whom we sin or act rightly. 
Tlie following distinction is from n native Karen, ihougli 
not (I imagine) an \mtaught one. When we sin, or com- 
mit any offence, it is the thalt, soul, which sins ; nnd_ again, 
when wc perform any good action, it is the thah. Praise- 
worthiness, or hlame-wortltiness, is attributed to the thah 
alone. By some the keMt is represented as the inner man, 
and >Yith others the inner roan is the thah. When the eyes 
are shut and in sleep the rcilective organs arc awake and 
active. This is sometimes attrihuted to the kelah. Hence 
the kelah is the author of dreams.” 

Another deity, spirit, demon, or genius is named Tso. * 
Tso resides in the upper part of the human head, and as 
long as he keeps hts seat no kelah can do any mischief. 
But, in order for him to do so, the head must he attended 
to. Its ouTier must attire it handsomely. He must keep 
it, too, out of the reach of danger; away from roofs that 
may fall in, or from trees tliat may break down. 

The Karen vampires, goblins; elhoc ffcrius omne, are 
named keplioo, thcret (Jiheret ihekalC), iahmus (oy fa/iAns), 
plupho and s^hafts. 

The kephoo is more of a taw-head-and-bloody-bones 
• than aught else. It is the stomach of a wizard which 
prowls about at night to devour the kelahs of men in the’ 
shape of a human head and entrails. 

The therets, too, feed on kelalis; the therets being the 
souls of men untimely slain, and malefactors, not wicked 
enough for a place in ^hc s«it of punishment, nor yet good 
enough for thcXull fruition of the region of bliss. Hence 
they wander about on earth. 
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The tahmus and tnlikas are the spirits of pre-eminently 
wicked men, tyrants ami Burmese nmst especially. After 
leaving the body they invest themselves with the forms 
of tl>e lower animals; sometimes uith that of ngigantic 
human being. 

The sekhah is the spirit of an infant, or of an old man in 
his second childhood. Or it may he that of one forsaken 
by his < 50 . 

Plu-pho is the occupant of Plu, which is Hades. In Plu 
the dead alive renew their earthy occupations. To go to PI u 
is the normal state for ilic deceased. To become a kephoo, 
tberet, tahmus, tabkas, or scWhali is irregular and excep- 
tional. The king *of Plu is named Cootay or Tlieedo.' 
JIo “holds his dominion in the country of Plu, IVIjcu he 
comes to call our kelaks, out bodies die, and we hecome 
the inliabiiants of Pin, and enter the dominions of Cootay. 
When he has called jnen, and they ore under In's dominion, 
if they by their endeavours please him, or are good, tliey 
are in due time dismissed to the region above, or heaven. 
But, on the contraiy, if they are vricked, such as strike 
their fathers and mothers, they are delivered into the 
bands of the king of hell, and pimislied by being cast 
into hell.” • 

Hell is called Lerah. It has two divisions, the ierah 
of the milder, and the Lerah of the severer inflictions. 

The tah-Jia/fs or nahs (word for word the viat of the 
Burmese, &c.) are invisible beings, capable of taking the . 
forms of animals, and endowed with a theret’s appetite for 
kelahs. Some are worse, and mote malignant tlian the 
others. The king of the more fiend-like nats is hlu- 
kauli. 

Then there are_ the dciries of the elements and atmo- 
spheric phenomena, the kelipho who create the n-inds 
irith tljeir fans, the tah-yotnii, who cause eclipses, the 
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’cuda and laupho presiding^ over seasons. The drj’ season 
and the wet season hght for victory, each in its turn win- 
ning or losing. 

The muhhas arc worshipped with offerings. Thotigh 
they are more gracions than malevolent, it is as well to 
keep on terms with them. Besides tliis there is a natural 
feeling of affection and respect for them, since they are 
the parents and ancestors of the Karens who have ascended 
into the upper regioixs, where they live under a king, 

' in towns and cities. They are the creators of tlio 
present generation. The work that the mukhas them- 
selves do is good} that of their king bad. He is too 
busy to allow himself time; so that the indiriduals which 
ho sends into tiie world are lame, or ill-formed. The 
mukhas that pcesiclc over marriage take care the blood of 
the two producing parties is properly commingled. 

Pbibi Yau sits on some lonely ,^twmp and watches 
the lixclong day over the cars of corn ns they ripen. She 
fills the granary, and is one of the best loved and the most 
beneficent deities of the Karen Pantheon. 

A mother behaved herself so cruelly towards her daugh- 
ters thai tiiey died; whereupon the mother repented of 
her liarslmcss, and betook Jierself to* a wi. The \\i 
called to him first tlie spirit of the younger daughter, and 
entreated it to prevail upon the elder one to return. So 
they returned. But the mother kept 'on with tlic cruel 
usage that had before killed them, and, whei\ they had 
. died, again called upon the wi. Tliis second time the 
younger daughter alouc could be prevailed on. Never- 
theless, she is cruelly treated for the tliird time. After 
. this she retires to the world of shades, never more to be 
tempted hy either the iuvocations of a wi or the ephe- 
meral contrition of a cruel mother. 

In revivifying the dead the wi operates upon, and 

» 2 
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through, the living j his first step being to catch the 
spirit of some person alive and to divert it to the dead 
one. The Karen thus robbed of his animating prin- 
ciple sickens and dies. But as lie can be revived by a 
similar process inflicted upon some one else, his death is 
only temporary. Some one is killed off (ex-animated so 
to say) in order to restore him to life ; and so they go 
on, ex-animating and re-animating, ad injimtum. 

The nis are the chief poets of the Karens, 

The 77ioung^tht(, — If the Thonng-thu, a population 
of the Karen frontier be not actually Karen, it is one 
■\vWch, in language, at least, is closely allied. 
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Such is 

the notice of those 

members of the Burmese 


famii)* ^\ith \\Vic\\ the ethnologist most Mjjccially concerns 
hiinsclf, fuch the rude tribes of the Iiill and forest, 
always more important than the coinparalively civiUjjed 
men of the town or city ; because Uicy more truly exhibit 
hunmnity in its older and more primitive fonns. 

Still, a short notice of the civilij^fl Burmese (many of 
whom arc British subjects) is requisite. That their alpha- 
bet, without being exactly that of either Southern India, 
or the neighbouring countries of Pegu, Sinin, Laos, and 
Kambojia, belongs to tlic same class with all these, and 
is of Indian origin, is what we expect from the fact of 
the religion being Buddhist, nic same applies to tlie 
language of their Scriptures. It is n learned tongue, the 
Pali i the same ns that of Siam, Ceylon, and the Huddh 
countries in gener.nl. Tlic native language, iiowevcr, 
has its secular literature, lyrical, historical, and dra- 
xafliic; BO fBJBpnairicw of bb/ K'gh sxi!>qi}}iy, 

none of any notable merit. There are songs for lyrics; a 
mixture of pantomime and .dialt^uc (mote or less extem- 
pore) for a drama; a Buddliist chronology, and a short 
period of trustworthy narrative for a liiatory. AVhen docs 
tlm begin { . In the mind of tlic present writer very little 
earlier than the time of the first European visitors. 
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Then there are the la^vs; full .of cruel- and degrading 
punishments, even as the lam of Siam and Cliina. And, 
then, there is the ceremonial — full of degrading oheisances 
and absurd circumlocutions. There is one set of words for 
equals, one for inferiors, one for superiors j even as there is 
in Siam, Java, and elsewhere. A difference between the 
language of politeness and rudeness exists everywhere. 
Tlie phenomenon of a court dialect, as contrasted with 
the dialect of ordinary life, exhibits itself in the greatest 
prominence in the south-east of Asia, 

The character of the Burmese drama, -in respect to its 
decency or indecency, is a matter upon which there are 
two opinions. It J)as found defenders. The presumptions, 
however, ore against its purity, the fact of a given 
vvriter having- seen or heard notiiing improper *in a 
given number of performauces being of no great weight 
against a single statement in evidence of indecorum. 

The general clraractcr of the population has not been 
given in very favourable terms. Allowance, however, 
must be made for the class with which our etnbassies have 
• come in contact. Ilesiilents of towns, and the ofHcial 
classes, are never safe representatives of- a nation. The 
character of the rural population is probably that of the 
pagan tribes out of the like whereof they originated. 
Now these form a class that generally gets its due (and 
over-due)’raced of prmse. Where the mode of living is 
simple, tliere is no want of either courage or energy. Sim- 
plicity of living, however, is tlio exception rather than 
the rule vrith any one who can indulge in sensualities. 
The stimulants are Uiose of tlie neighbouring populations, 
opium, bang, and the betel nut. The Bumicso tattoo 
themselves, and they arc, perhaps, {after certain Turks,) 
t)ic most civilized men and women that do so. 

It was in the middle of the_ last century that the Bur- 
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wcse power developed itself into that of a leading nation, 
and the hero of its development was the adventurer 
Alompra, the founder of the present dj’iiasty. What 
Sivaji was to the Mahrattas, Alompra w'as to the Bur- 
mese. In the direction of Asam, in the direction of 
China, in tiie direction of Kambojia, Alompia conquered. 
This means that he annexed portions of territory from 
Miinipur on the north, and from Siam on the east. lie 
also conquered Arakan and Pegu ; since ceded, along 
with the Tenasscrim districts, to Great Britain. The rule 
of the Burmese over the tributary populations is said to 
be hard and grinding. 

A minute Icnowledge of tlm history of the countries of 
the Transgangclic Peninsula in general is necessary to 
enable us to fix, with any degree of accuracy, the relations 
of Ava to its neighbours as a military power. Its people' 
seem to be warlike and brave, and to make good soldiers. 
Under Alompra the prestige was in their favour. 'Yet the 
very fact of Alompra being the conqueror he was, and the 
sudden devcldpmcnt of the Burmese power, suggests tho 
likelihood of the military history baring once been differ- 
ent. And such was the case. The prominent place held by 
Ava, at the present moment, seems to have been held by 
no less than three other States in turn, Tipperah, Munipur, 

' and Pegu ; all now on the low level of third or fourth-rate 
powers. The relative strcngtlis, too, of Ava ^nd Siam 
have been different; and Siam has at times been more 
superior than equal. 
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In Arakan, ^vhere tbe Indian elements are numerous, 
two forms of Bengali are spoken j tbe one by the Hindus, 
tbe other by the I^raltbmetons. 
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Tur. t’iiw; or siAMn^n oiioui’. 

The KhamCx.^On tlie extremity of Asam, nml witliiii 
Asam Itself, lies n portion of tlic Kliainti. 

It is the Siamese stock to \vhich tUc Khamti bcloii". 
Tke Siamese ore Kbamti, tlie Kliamti Siamese. The 
Kliamti and Siamese belong not only to the same stock, 
but, in speech at least, to the same division of it. Be- 
tween tbc language as it prevails on tbe frontier of Asam, 
and tbc language os it is spoken at Bankok, thcdinc'reiicc 
is simply that which exists between the English of Sotner- 
setshiie and the English of Aberdeen. In Brown's tables 
ninety-eight per cent, of the words are identical. Sucli 
a fact as tliis is wortliy of notice, because it exemplifies 
what may be called the vertical direction of a language, 
i. e. a direction from north to south ns opposed to one 
from cast to west. The Kliamti creed and nipliabct arc 
Siamese ; indeed, the whole population seems to be but 
a northern branch of a division of the T’hay group which 
has-alrcady been alluded to as — 

The Shan . — I have little doubt but that Slian is a 
political, rather than an ethnological, term. It means a 
man*of the T’hay stock who is a subject of, or tributary 
to, the Burmese empire. Cross the frontier, and get into 
tlie Siamese dominions, and the name no longer prevails. 
Yet the population is essentially the same. So are the 
political relations. As certain petty chiefs ate to the 
central government at Ava; so are certain petty chiefs to 
that of the metropolis of Slam. The authorities, liowe\er, 
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Myelat. It is under no TsawTiwa at aH, but pays its 
revenue direct to tiio king. 

I^IonG comes next. Of all the Shan states this is the 
most important. It is the one loo, in which the Burmese 
influence is strongest; indectl, it is tlic seat of the Bur- 
mese presidency, and the occupancy of many Burmese 
families. It extends to both sides of the Salwen ; and is 
the largest of all the Shan capitals, a town about 2000 
feet above the level of the sea, witli as many as SOOOsouls. 

Of Legya and T’heinn6 I only give the names, remark- 
ing that, for area, T’beinne is the largest of the Shan 
Tsawbwaships, although not the most populous. 

Islomelt and Tung-bain are in the pTcdicamcnt of 
llyelat, t, e. they ace districts without any recognized 
Tsarvbwa. 

Beyond the Salwen to the north is either a single State, 
or a confederacy of two — Kaingma-Maingmaing. It is 
but little known, and is believed to be in closer relations 
to China than Ava. The nature of this relation is nrade 
intelligible by the State of — 

• Maing-leng-gye, which pays tribute annually to Ava, 
and triennially to China. It seems to be divided into 
petty chieftaincies, which practise private war against each 
other. The Lawa area lies in or on the frontier of 
Mamg-lerrg-gyG. 

Kiang-hung lies on both sides of the Mekhong, or 
Kambojia River. It sends tribute to Ava once in Uiree 
years. In other respects it is Chinese ; produces tea, is 
oceasioually placed within the limits of the Chinese pro- 
vince of Yunnan in our maps; has the wild tribes of the 
Kakui on its frontier; and is divided into as many as 
twelve petty and subordinate Tsawbwaships, which quarrel 
amongst themselves, and practise private war as in hlaing- 
leng-gyG. 
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"With Kiang-tung and Kiang-khcn the list of Shan states 
’ ends. It ends because \vc cross from Burma to Siam. 

The Laos, ^c.— On crossing the frontier vie reach Zixn- 
inay, also spelt Chang Mai, and Xieng Mai. It is easily 
found, even in an indifferent map. It lies on the Menam 
between 19° and 22" N. I*.; due north of Siam Proper, 
due west of the Burmese frontier. 

A small territory, with a capital of about 12,000 in- 
habitants, is dependent upon Ziramay, and seems to have 
followed its fortunes. It is named Laphun, Another 
district, Lahhon, is (perhaps) in the same category. 

The Siamese proper.— The Siamese proper axe agricul- 
tural, more or less nautical, not a little commercial, some- 
what industrial, though in all these matters inferior to the ' 
Chinese settlers. They are this to die extent that a de- 
spotic government, a monopolist tariff, and a Buddhist 
creed allow. They arc moderately warlike ; wars with the 
Burmese, wars with the Kambojians having occasionally 
" exercised their skill and* prowess — indeed, the Burmese 
invasions have ever been formidable. Among the best of 
their qualities is the affection of the parents for the children', 
and the children for their parents, amongst their worst de- 
ceit and ser^-ility. The generalities of travellers, however, 
are to be distrusted. We may, in most cases^ form a better 
judgment a priori, and from the analogy of nations under 
similar conditions. Polygamy, monachisni, despotism, 
an enervating climate, a seclusion from the western world 
— the fruits of tlicse are tl»e same all the world over. 
Learning, such' as it is, is valued and diffused. Neither 
is there any natural denciency of intellect: The harvest, 
IiovrcTcr, corresponds to (6e seed. To the ordinary grati- 
fications of the senses there arc few checks ; few checks, 
loo, in the use and abuse of stimulants. Opium is used 
freely; more than it used to lie, less than it is Iikel\' to 
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be. It bas greatljr extended witbm tbc Itist thirty year?. 
It is pTobibtted to the Siamese; but the Clun«e indulge 
in it, and the great proportion they bear to the native 
population has already been stated. Jt is not probable 
that, under such circumstances, its use is limited. Tltc 
Malay habit, however, of chewing the arcca, betel-nut, 
is more particularly T’hay. .The use of the bang and 
khasiiish is T'hay, or native also. So is that of to- 
bacco ; more so tlian that of snuH'. Boys — children of 
five or six years old— learn to smoke. Of alcoholic drinks 
the consumption ia comparatively inconsidcrahle. 

Siam itself is, as may be expected, the clncf scat of the 
T’hay stock ; probably the area wliich contains the great- 
est number of T’liay individuals ; at any rate that where 
the T’hay civilization is at its maximum. AVhethcr the 
blood be the purest is another question. It is probable 
that tlus is far from being the ease. If the dormant popu- 
lation be of tiotthccn origin there is every chance that the 
conquest of the country was made by a male rather than 
a mixed population. And even if it were not so, there 
is an enormous amount of Chinese elements superadded 
to the original basis. Pallegoix’s calculations make the 
sum total of the population of Siam G, 000, 000. Dr. 
Bowring puts it at something between 4,500,000 and 
5,000,000. Pallegoix's eleracuts arc as follows : — 
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Malays . 

. 1,000,000 
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English. 

Man 

Ilair ■ 

Head 

Ear 

Eye 

Blood 

Bone 

Foot 

Hand 

Tooth 

Sun 

Moon 

Star 

Ftre 

Water 

Slone 

Tree 

One 

Two 

Three 

Four 

Fire 

Six 

Bercn 

Eight 

Mine 

Ten 


EJismlt. 

kua 

pbom 

bo 

pu 

U 

lilt 

nuk 

tm 

kbui 

fai 

tua 

aung 

eoag 

sam 

cl 

ba 

kok 

tcct 

pel 

kna 

dp 


Eaoi. 

kbtSn 

pitom 

ho * 

pn 

ta ■ 

leut 

duk 

tla 

khian 

kangwaa 

fat 

oam 

pia 

ton 

niiDg 

cong 

cam 

ha 

bok 

(cel 

pci 

kav 

Clp 


kb6n 

pbosi 

boa 

pu 

ta 

leut 

‘k-adtik 

tia 

kbian 

tawaa 

ta«an 

(lau 

fai 

pin 

tou 

ming 

cong 

fUim 

ci 

ba 

bok 

cbot 

pot 

kau 

sip. 


Like the Biitiiiese, tlioSiamesc have encroached on tlicir 
ncighhouis. There has heen a T’liay cqimiiest of Aram. 
Kamhojia pap trihute to both Siam and Cochinchina. 
In the hlalay Peninsula, Ligorc, Kedah, PaUani, Perak, 
Kalantan, and Tringauu arc, more or less, directly or indi- 
redly, under Siamese control. 
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ciiATTEa vm. 

The Min of Pogo. 

Tiir. licatl-waters of tlic Irawadi arc Burmese. So is 
the midtile course. But not the Delta. 

The Delta of the Iravradi is Mon ; MOn heitig tlie name 
of the native population of Pegu and the produces of 
Martnhan. In both these districts there is n Biimesc 
population. In both, however, it has the appearance of 
being foreign to the soil. The aborigines call themselves 
Their neighbour call them Talicng. The Mfln, 
or Talicng, is the vernacular language of Pegu. 

It is quite unintelligible to a Burmese; quite unin- 
telligible to a Siamese. The alphabet, also, in which it is 
written is slightly different ; though equally of Indian 
origin. Like the T’hay and Burmese it is essentially the 
alphabet of the Pali form of speech. Like all alphabets 
of this kind it embodies » Buddhist literature; of which, 
however, but little is known. 

In the IGth century the king of Pegu seems to have 
been a powerful monaich; inasmuch as ihc T’hay histories 
speak of a Pegu invasion of Siam, and a Pegu conquest. 
"Whether, however, the leading men in tliis event were 
actual Mon is uncertain. A conquest from the kingdom 
of Pegu may have been effected by Burmese. 

Tire M6n are now British; Moulmein or Amherst, 
haring been ceded to us at the close of the Burmese war 
of 182.5, and the remainder in l8o3.‘ The condition of 
the inhabitants under their previous rulers is belicn'ed, on 
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fair evidence, to have been that of a very 
misgovemed'population. 

oppressed and 

Coriitb. 

• STAb. 

TTiay. 

Bnrmrte. 

Man 

Lani ' ' 

mannt 

!a 

ITtad 

kadap , 

Loa 

kTiaung 

Eye 

act , 

paned 

• mjitsi 

Mouth 

pan 

pak 

nliok 

Eun 

inatt-tang:wc 

p'hraatid 

ca 

Moon 

nan-kalok 

p'hniachan 

la 

'Star 

ttong 

<lao 

kc'ncklat 

SX^ 

taka 

fa 

mob 

Ftre 

kamet 

tai 

mih 

Water 

dat ' 

cam • 

re 

Hirer 

buVbl 

mcnam 

myjt 

Sea 

talle 

talle 

pengle 

Stone 

kamok 

hin 

kyauk 

Mountain 

ta 

fukao 

tanog 

One 

mu« 

DSDg 

tit 

Tico 

ba 

aosg 

n'hi^ 

Three 

pal 

sam 

toag 4 

Four 

pot 

fli. 

le 

Five 

paaua 

ba 

Bga 

Six 

ka*rao 

bok 

• k’hjTWk 

Seven 

ka bok 

ebet 

k'bowta'hit 

Fight ^ 

kaebam. 

pet 

a'bit 


ka<bit 

kao 

ko 

Teii 

cbok 

wb 

tase. 


Word for word, the Burnaese name of the KIdn, Talien^, 
is Telinffa. That an important and influential settlement 
Tras made in Pegu 'by certain Hindus of the Telinga dis- 
tricts is highly prohahle. More than this, in the way of a 
direct affinity between the hldn and Indians, cannot safely 
be asserted. The nearest relation to tbe language of Pegu 
seems to be tliat of the Kho, or Kamer, of Kainbojia. 
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DILUCITES, AFOrUNS, ETa OF THE IKDiAN FEONTIBR. 


CHAPTER I, 

The Bilncb Tribes* 

TAe BjiticA*— BUucimtan is the land of the Biluclics, 
just os Afghanistan is that of the Afghans, and Hindostan 
that of the Hindus. 

Some of the Biluches Uve in mud houses; others even 
invest themselves in forts; but the usual lodging is tho 
tent, or gedaun as it is caU€d. This is made, like that of 
the Afghans, of hlacfc felt or camlet, stretched over a 
frame of wicker-work made of the tamarisk. An assera- 
hlage of gedauns constitutes a tumun or village, the occu- 
pancy oC a kheil, the same word we have so often met 
widi in Afghanistan. So many klictU form a tribe. As 
the locality of a Biluch tumun may vary, the name of 
the kheil may vary also; the name itself being taken 
from the locality, from the head-man in it, or from some 
real or accredited quality of the members of which it 
consists. In 'Western Biludustan we may find one half 
of the klieil in gedauns, the other in huts. 

A nation that lives in tents must needs be pastoraJ, 
and it is well if it be not picdaloiy also. No Biluch 
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is free from tlie character of a robber; least of all 
the Diluch of the \Yest. Mouutotl on caracU, frugally 
furnished with dales, bread and cheese, and a little 
Yvaler in a leathern bag, the depredators ride 6n with 
as few stoppages ns possible till they come witlun 
a few miles of the spot upon which the attack is 
determined. Here they rest their camels. At night 
they remount, accomplish the small remainder of their 
journej’, and make their merciless attack. The spoil 
being attained, they prefer to return home by a fresh 
route ; always returning expeditiously. There is no 
care for camel flesh, and journeys of from eighty to 
ninety miles are often made witlun the four-and-twenty 
hours. The number of beasts exceeds that of the men ; 
one of uhom may manage as many as ten or twelve— all 
laden with spoil, and in danger of eitlicr pursuit or 
attacks by the way. At flrst the lot of such slaves as 
may have been taken is pre-eminently miserable.. They 
arc blindfolded 03 soon as caught, and tied on the camel 
that conveys them to the country of their future masters. 
The women’s heads and the men's beards are then shaved, 
and tlie hair extirpated with lime. This is to disgrace 
them in the eyes of Uielr countrymen should they 
succeed in returning to them. However, when once 
made safe, they are treated kindly, and soon become 
reconciled to their lot, attadied to their masters, and (it 
is the master that speaks} so unwilling to change their 
condition “that the severest punishment we can inflict 
upon them is to turn them about their business.’’ 

The representative of the Biluches, in the way of 
politics, is tlie Klian of Kelaut. The field iu wliich 
they show with the greatest historical ptominence is 
Noith-IVesterix India, as will be seen when we treat of 
Sind. How far, however, either the annals of tlie 
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Khanat, or tljc records of the (so-called) Biluch con- 
quests of Sind and the ncighhouring countries, are 
Biluch in the strict ethnological sense of the word, will 
he considered when the Bralnli tribes come under notice. 

At present it is enough to say that a man may be a 
Bilucliistani, or native of Biluchistan, without being a 
true Biluch, just as a man may be a native of Great 
Britain unthout being of British (i. c. Welsh or Cornish) 
blood. 
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CHAPTER II. ^ , 

The Afghans. — ^TheTTcstcm Tribes. — ^The Dnra&i. — The Ohilryea. — The 
Eaaiem Afghans. ** 

Atgiianistan ia ttie country of the Afghans; whose 
language is the Pushtii or Puklitu. 

In India this last name takes the form Patan; and an 
Afghan of India is a Patan. 

The Western Afghans.— The Duram.-^-D^e western Af- 
ghans are more of a pastoral people than the eastern ; not 
that the former are all shepherds, nor yet that the latter 
are all agriculturists. Neither assertion would be accurate, 
Eren with the western Afghans, it is only certain that 
the extent of land devoted to flocks and herds is greater 
than the extent under the plough or spade. That the 
number of shepherds is greater than that of the settled 
villagers and townsmen is by no means certain. Elphin. 
stone considers that it is less. Many tracts are highly 
cultivated. The summer station is called the Eilauk, 
which is a Turk word. The winter station is called the 
Kishlauk, which is a Turk word abo. The tent, how- 
ever, ia called by a native Afghan term, KizJtdee. It is 
of coarse camlet and black in colour, so that the Ttirks 
call it KarattUee, and the Persians Siaktzhaudur, both of 
which words mean hlack tent. The less a tribe moves the 
better its tent. Some, indeed, have two sorts, one 
spacious and aommodiovs for ilte chief residence, ihe 
other lighter and less bulky for the migrations. 
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There tire nine Duniui trihea— tlie ACauku, tlie Khou- 
gani, and seven others, Uio names wlicreof all end in -rye. 
This means the same as Sent in the Arabic and Hebrew 
genealogies, or Mae in the Scotch. Hence (e. y.), the 
Baurik-cye are tlic Beni Baurik, the ilfac Bauriks, or tlie 
Children of Baurtky a mode of expressing rclotjonslnp 
which by no means implies the personal existence of any 
real individual so-callcd. Some, perhaps all, of these 
nine tribes arc divided into AActZs ; thus tlic Suddo'Zyc is 
a division of the PopuJ-zye. Amongst these kheils, one 
has, generally, a pre-eminence, and supplies the chief, or 
khan, of the higher denomination. The Suddo-zye is 
the JOian-kheil of the Popul-zyo, so fat as the suh- 
ordlnatlon of the former to the latter is a reality. So 
great, however, are the privileges of the Suddo-zyo that 
It may pass for a separate clan rather than a branch of 
any tribe. 

Follosving, however the classification of Elphinstone, 
we find that the names for the nine Durani tribes arc as 
follows; — Popul-zye, Allekko-zyc, Baurik-zye, Atchik- 
zye, Noor-zye, Ali-zye, Iskhauk-zye, and the two others 
first named, Khougani and Mauku. Of tliese, the first 
is the largest, the two last the smallest. The influence 
of tile Amlc is more visible among the Duianis than 
amongst the other tribes, and the neater a Durani district 
is to Candahas the greater it is. With the more distant 
tribes, that of the Sirdars exceeds that of the Central 
Government. 

In person the Durani are stout and well made, with a 
considerable variety of feature. Some have round and 
. plump faces; with others the countenance is strongly 
marked; %vith most the cheek-bones arc prominent. Xhc 
beard is an object of care, Tbe young men clip it into 
shape. . All, however, encourage its growth. Some of 
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tlic shepherds let tlicir hair grow loose and to its full 
length, so as to present a wild and shaggy aspect. It is 
more -usual, however, to dress it with some care. A 
shaven stripe down the middle of the head is the common 
fashion. Long curls are occasional. 

They rarely go out armed, except for long journeys, a 
matchlock being the ordinary weapon. And this prepares 
us for a comparative absence of inter-tribual feuds so cora-^ 
inon amongst the eastern Afghans. The influence of the 
female is considerable, and few restraints are put upon 
her freedom. "When the family is by itself, the men and 
women eat togetlrer ; but at parties they separate. In a 
caravan in which Mr. Foster travelled a lady Afghan 
took the absolute command. Men marry between eighteen 
and twenty, women between fourteen and sixteen. The 
Duranl dance is called the Attun. It is danced, almost 
every evening, mtb songs and tales to accompany it. This 
is when the business of the day and universal amusement 
of the chase is over. It is also after the duties' of 
religion have been performed. In these tlie Atchik- 
zye tribe alone is negligent ; all the other Duranis being 
religiously given — religiously given, but not intolerant. 
There fs no encampment without a MoUah, and no mem- 
ber of it who omits his prayers. The creed is Sunnite. 
Few of tlie lower orders read. Of the higher, many are 
familiar with the compoations of the Persian poets. 

The love of his coratiy ia one of the strong passions of 
the Durani Afghan, and holy amongst the holy places of 
his land is the Durani city of Candahar. It is in 
Candahar that the powerful men of the tribe are chiefly 
buried; and, even when they die at a distance from 
Afghanistan, iJieir aro carried tJutJrer ta he 

entombed. As a general rule, however, a Durani travels 
but little, and rarely as a merebant or adventurer. 
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Their character ia drawn favourably both by Elplun- 
stonc and others, and, what is more, tlio evidence of the 
rest of the Afghans is cited in confirmation of their good 
qualities. Tlic tribes that least like their rule speak of 
them with respect, and praise them as compared ^vitU any 
tliird ruler, actual or possible. It is a merit of the Durniri 
in the eyes of Utc other Afghans that they have replaced 
• and keep put the Ghilzycs; for the Ghilzyc rule is geue- 
rally deprecated, and the Ghilzyc ascendancy dreaded. 
Even tlie Ghilzycs themselves admit the hospitality and 
bravery of the Duranis, 

From this favourable character one tribe must be ex- 
cepted — that of the. Children of AtsUik, or the Atchik- 
zyo, a tribe whose higbest numbers ore undcr#5000. 
They are pre*cmincntly pastoral, keeping tlieir Hocks in 
the valleys andheights of the Khojeh Amramand the high 
country of Toba, and their camels in the sandy plain of 
Shorabuk, where tlicy ore conterminal with the Baroit- 
sh?^. They wear their beards undipped, their clothes 
unchanged for years *, are large, strong, quarrelsome men j 
inhospitable j without mosques or Mollahs, careless in 
the performance of their religious duties (but withal 
intolerant), and inveterate robbers. TIio Durani, un- 
willingly OAVning them as kinsmen, admit their courage, 
tlieir fidelity, and their value as soldiers. 

T/»e Ghilsye is the second great name in Afghanistan. 
The number of its divisions is eight, the Ghilzyc 
analogues of tlie Populzyc, &c., being as follows:-— 

1st and 2nd — the clans of Hotuki and Tohki, from 
the first of which have sprung tlie kings, from the second 
Vizirs, of the Ghilzye dynasty. 

3rd, 4th, 5th, 6tli, 7tl»— the clans of Sollmaun-kheil, 
Ali-klieil, Subauk, Under, andTurtuki. 

Slh— Uic Kharoti. 
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To tliese ncld t}io division of the Shirpau, no true kheil 
or clan, but an association formed out of the other 
eight. 

Of these, the Solimaun-kheil is by far the most im- 
portant, amounting to betTpecn 30,000 and 35,000 fami- 
lies. Tlie following are its subdivisions 

The Kyser-kheil and Summul-zye (or Isroael-zje) 
who live in a state of eomparatiro independence, and 
with migratory habits, to the south and east of Ghuzni; 

The Staunizyes, and the 

Ahraed-zyes — the former agricultural, the latter pas- 
toral. 

The Ghilzyes of the Duraul frontier resemble the 
DuranJs, with whom they most especially come in contact. 
Thus — it is chiefly in their form of govemment tliat the 
Tohki and Hotuki are other than Durani, The Turniki 
recede still more from tho Duraui type, and the TJnders 
more than the Turruki. The direction of the Ghilzye 
country is from north-east to south-west, the ICysffr- 
kheil and Kharoti being the most eastern, and the Ah- 
medzye, the Suliauk, and the tribes about the city of 
Caubul, being the most northern. Ghuzrii, too, is Ghil- 
zye, lying behveen the occupancies of the Unders and the 
Alikheil. 

I have remarked that the first distinction drawn between 
a Ghilzye and a Durani is apolitical one. The Governments 
of the two divisions difier. Among the Durani, though the. 
power of the Amir and the authority of the Sirdars 
were, to a great extent, in the inverse ratio to each other, 
there was, still, a largo amount of authority on botli 
sides. The Ghilzyes arc much more lightly ruled. Their 
constitution, however, is less democratic tJmn that of * 
Eastern Afghans, the chief of whom are 

The Berdurani tribes . — ^The Berduranis arc the Afghans 
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of tlic rorth-Oiistcrn parts of Afglimisttm, occupying Uio'' 
lower course of tlie Cauliul river, anil the parts between 
the Indus, the Hindu Cush, and the Salt lUngc. The 
Ghilzyea bound them on the west. On tho nortli tliey 
touch the populations akin to the Slaposh, on the cast 
the Indians of Ilindoslan. As a general rule, the Indus 
is their boundary. Here and there, however, there is n 
Berdurani occupancy beyond it. Pcshawur is the cliicf - 
Berdurani town. 

The tribes of tho parts about Pcshawur arc the follow- 
ing five — the Children of Mahomed, the Children of 
Darid (Mahomed-zye and Dawud-zyc), the Momunds, 
the Guggiani, and the Kimlils. Tlie Mahomed-zye and 
Guggiani, strictly obedient to the Amir and their own 
chief, occupy the parts about Hust*nuggcr, or the Eight 
Villages, Tho Momunds of the plain, or Lower Mo- 
munds, arc also Britishsubjccts ; in this diiTcring from the 
Upper Momunds, who will be noticed in the sequel. 

The Khuttuks (British subjects) lie to the south of the 
Caubul river, and to the avest of tho Indus? a portion 
of them having extended itself into Ilindostan, Tliey 
fall into two divisions. Tlie further they lie south tho 
greater their independence. The northern Khuttuks 
are fairer in complexion than tlie tribes of Pcshawur, 
though more or less Indian in dress and habits. The 
southern Khuttuks occupy a more impracticahle country, 
and are ruder. 

Tho Bungish (British subjects) occupy tlie valley so- 
called. 

The Khyberis are the tribes of the famous Khyhcr Pass. 
"Word for word, I believe their name to be Kafir. I 
think that the name is well explained by supposing that, 
after the infidels of the parts around them had thrown off 
their infidelity, the men of the inaccessible ranges of the 
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'■ Khybcr mountain continued to retain tlicirs, just ns, at tlie 
present moment, tluj KnGra of Knfiristan do. Tlicrc is 
anotlicr point connected with this name tl)at deserves 
notice. A supposed connection between tlio Afghans 
and the Jews lias commanded no little attention from 
more learned men than one. Now, one of the points that 
favour, or are supposed to favour the doctrine, is the 
similarity between tlie words K.ybcr and Ilcber (Hebrew). 
The Khyber division consists of three independent 
tribes — the Shainwairis of little, the Unikzyes of great, 
and tlie Afridis of very great, political importance. 

The Urukzye are herdsmen and soldiers, soldiers and 
herdsmen— -her<lsnica who are, more or Jess, migratory in 
their habits. In the winter they live along the lower 
levels of the Kobaut and Tiri lulls. In the summer they 
drive their flocks and herds to the mountain tops. Three 
of the divisions— *(a) the Shikhan, (() the Mishtii, and 
(c) the Rabewkheil, occupy districts on the British 
hotindary. 

The most important, however, of our frontagers are the 
Afridis, who are wholly independent, fierce, factious, 
inaccessible, and strong — said (and, perhaps, with reason) 
to be faithless. 

The Afridis are important from their numbers. They 
are also important from the passes of which they are the 
custodians. They cut in between the British districts 
of Pesliawin- and KoLat, so that the road between tljem 
rims throngb tbe Afridi country. It runs througli two 
passes, the Kohat, and the Gulli or Jewaki. JEach of 
these has been the subject of tnore than one quarrel 
between either the Afridis amongst tberDselves, the 
A/Kciis and some ncighbonring tribe, or tie Afridfs and ^ 
the British Government. The tribes tlms mixed up 
with the politics of the frontier are (besides tlie Bun- 
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gush, already mentioned, and the Jewaki, Bori, Biissikhell, 
and Bustiklicil gcctlous of Ute Afridi name), those of 
The Sipah . ♦ GOO \ . 

-liuzolu . . 300 .J«b'‘“S"'™' 

Small as these tribes arc, they are independent. 

The Kl\ybcr pasa» itself, to the west of reshawur, is 
about twenty-five miles long, rugged, narrow, tortuous, and 
often enclosed hy precipitous and perpendicular walls of 
rock. Essentially predatory, the tribes on each side of it 
are largely paid for tlic permission to pass; largely, but 
not always sufficiently; a Kliyberi escort being, by no 
means, sufficient to ensure a safe passage tiurougli the 
Khyberi country. 

The Khybetis arc lean, but muscular, dark-skinned, 
vritb piomiuent cheek-bones and high noses. This is also 
the Kurd physiognomy. In the valleys they have the 
terraced houses so common in Afghanistan ; in the moun> 
tains, movable huts of mat. In some parts they are 
truly troglodyte ; occupants of excavations in the rock. 
A dark turban, a dark blue tunic, and sandals of straw — 
this is the dress of a Khyberi, whose arms are a sword, 
a short spear, and a matchlock with a wooden fork to 
serve os a rest. Their habits make them excellent 


marksmen and good soldiers, so far as they can be 
relied upon for keeping thetr hands from plunder ; for 
they love this better than fighting, and may fall upon 
die haggoge of the army to which they belong, if they 
find it unguarded. This they did in the battle that lost 
Shah Shujah his crown. 


The Children of Jaseph^the Eusaf-zye — are, perhaps, 
the most uncontrolled of all the Afghans. They are also 
amongst the most quarrelsome. Divided into numerous 
small communities, chiefly democratic, their form of 
government is eminently patriarchal. Contrasted with 
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the feudalism of the Duranis, the Eusofzye system re- 
minds us of the Lesgiau and Mizhdzhedzhi communities 
of eastern Caucasus as opposed to the Circassian aristo- 
cracies of the west. 

The Eusofzyc division is numerous— numerous, but 
closely packed; for it is ngriculturaj rather than pastoral, 
and it occupies ^\arm and fruitful valleys rather than 
bleak and barren mountains. Its eastern limits touch 
tlie Indus, and, at one point, cross it; for the district of 
Drumtour on the eastern side of tliat river is Eusofzyc, 
just as another district, lower down, is Khuttuk, 
Tlie limits of the Eusofzyes touch the Indus on one side 
and the Punjkora on the other. On the south they 
extend to the Caubul. The northern part of the plain 
of Peshawur is Eusofzyc. So is the valley of Bunir. 
So also those of Swaut, Punjkora, and Chumla. In all 
these the Eusofzyes have been cncroochers, and in all 
of them the older population, although it has retired, 
IS still represented. As a general rule, the liiglier the 
level of the valley the more aboriginal and the less Eusof- 
zye its character. Let us remember this ; also rememher- 
ing that between the valleys there are hill-ranges as well 
as at the head of them. The plain belongs to the Afghan, 
the hill-range to the tribes he has dispossessed. 

The whole number of Eusofzyes, including their * 
serfs and dependants, may amount to 900,000, though 
Elphinstone is unmlling to carry it higher than 700,000. 
The fakirs form more than half. Some of these are of 
Afghan blood, who bare been reduced to migrate from 
their o^vn district and become serfs in the country in which 
they found refuge. Some are of Indian origin — Hindkis 
and Caslunirians. The majority, however, are the old 
occupants of the laud — Deggauns and Snautis. 

Many of the Eusofzyes have fair comjilexions, grey 
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eyes, and red beards. They are stout and brave j quar- 
relsome, as lias been said; proud, as livin" as masters 
among slaves. Their morality is best in the high country* ; 
^vorst in the plains, where it is bad ; very bad—wherc 
idleness induces vice, gambling, bang-eating, opium- 
eating, and worse. The influence, on the other hand, of 
the ilollahs is great — tj’rannical. Foran omission of the 
tegular ptaycTS, or neglect of the fasts, they cither inflict 
bodily punishment, or disgrace the oflender by public ex- 
posure on an ass. The intolerance is in proportion to 
their immorality. 

"When an Eusofzye becomes impoverisbed, the spirit 
of clanship steps in to save him from disgrace, A sub- 
scription is raised to set him up ogain. Sometimes 
(though this is discreditable) he goes the round of tho 
villages, and, stopping outside each, waves his loon^ce. 
This ensures a contrihution. Or he may go on a pilgri- 
mage to Mecca, or he may seek his fortunes in* India. 
And this is a common resource. Notwithstanding the 
love of their country so general to mountaineers, and which 
is not less strong, but rather stronger, in Afglianistan 
tlian elsewhere, the numbers of Patans (for so they are 
called in India) in Hindostan, sometimes mixed with the 
native Indians, sometimes collected together under their 
j3wn chiefs, is very great. Of the Afghan settlements in 
India by far the most important xs that of the Hohillas, 
a settlement ^7hich will require a separate notice. 

Next to the Eusofzye come the Turkaun (or Turco- 
launi) and the Othmankail, the former in Bajour, tho 
latter in the lulls between Bajour and Swaut. The Bauz, 
or chief of the Turcolaoni, has great power over his tribe. 
There arc no fakirs in the Tntcolauni country. 

The Upper hlomunds ore connected with tlie Kliyberis 
rather than the hlomunds of the plain of Pcshawur, or 
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Lower Momunds. They occup3' the Jull-rangc hetween 
the Punjkora and the Kuner rivers. The Currapa, 
hetween Poshamir and JcHalabad, is in tlie Upper ]\Io- 
inund countiy. Mulliks have considerable power over their 
separate clans, but not so mucli as to dispense with refe- 
rences to the Jirgas. The Khan is only powerful through 
his influence \vith the MuIHks, except in the time of war. 
He has no revenue from his tribe at all. He has, how- 
ever, a salary from the Amir, from whom he also holds 
lands. This is llie price for the Currapa pass being 
kept passable, and for a contingent to the royal army. A 
single Momund, as an escort, ensures the safety of a 
traveller through the Momund country. TiVithout one 
you are sure of being robbed. Two Idieils of the Upper 
Momunds are nomad, and move in the spring with their 
camels and black tents to the head waters of the Hel> 
mund. 

For the remaining tribes we have no longer any general 
name like Berdurani, Ghiizye, or Dmani. We may, 
however, for the sake of convenience, designate the 
majority of them as the Afghans of the Punjab frontier ; 
some of them being the Alghans of the Damaun — 
the Damaun meaning the eastern skirt of the SoUmani 
range. Others are true mountaineers. 

Tbe_ Turis touch the Upper Bungush j theJaujis the, 
Turis ; the frontier being a scene of inveterate hostility. 
The Turis are Sliiah, rather than Sunnite Mahometans. 
Some of the Jaujis live in houses half sunk in the earth. 

The Esaukheil occupy not only the banks of the 
Indus, but some of its Mands; cultivators of wheat and 
occupants of villages, hut still lawless robbers. 

In the valley of Bunnh, which belongs to British India, 
the population is mixed in ori^n. It has a had name. 
Before the conquest of the Sikh empire there was 
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chronic warfare along tlio whole Bunnu frontier \ for 
llie warlike Viziris were continually making raids upon 
the valley. ThecfTectof this w.is to coop*up the Bim- 
nuches in small high*wallcd villages, and to limit their 
locomotion to the parts immediately under their shelter. 
It is evident that Mr. Temple, from whose report the 
newer notices of the frontier tribes is, for the most part, 
taken, la}*s great stress upon what he calls “the propen* 
alty inherent in the Bunnuches to surround themselves 
with walls,'' and the ** morbid desire to wall themselves 
in’* as physical influences. lie says that, as a general 
rule, they have lived, from their childhood, “ witlun four 
square walls twenty feet high*,*' and that many of them 
have never been more tlian a few miles from their native 
village, lienee, they stand in an unfavourable contrast 
to their neighbours. lienee, they nre under-sized, and 
sallow-skinned. As is the body, so is the mind. Their 
moral qualities arc of the worst. Tliey are capable of 
reckless perjury, of deliberate assassination. It is 
admitted, however, that they are quiet, orderly, and 
regular in revenue matters. It is suggested, too, that 
some noble characters have arisen amongst them. Upon 
the whole, however, their name is a bad one, Tlie first 
settlement of the afTatrs of the Bunnu valley was effected 
hy Major Edwards; in whose Year on the Frontier, of the 
Punjab the first full account of the Bunnd population 
is given. 

Bunnu w British, Dour is independent; or rather the 
Amir of Caubul is free to take it to himself. It has not 
been treated as a portion of the Sikh empire. Its popu- 
lation, like that of Bunnu, is mixed. 

The Viziri is one of the more important names of 
■ Afghanistan. The tribes it embraces (divisions and sub- 
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ilivJsiojjs) nrc numerous. Tlio men who hear it arc bmve, 
Active, warlike, nnrl pretlajoiy. They are amongst the 
rmlcst of the Afgltans. Tlicy liarc the credit, perhajw, of 
being ruder than they are. Tlicir occupancy is in the 
mountains, to the back, and on each side, of Bunnu and 
Dour. They may muster, perhaps, SO, 000 men. Tlicy 
quarrel, Jjowever, amongst themselves ; so that the whole 
force of tlie name is scarcely il<^lmcd to be ever enlisted 
in the same cause, 

I have said that the Dunnti valley has been the 
scene of inroad after inroad. It has, for the most part, 
Leon the Viziris who were the aggressors. Indeed, 
some of them have effected permanent settlements in 
the valley, transforming themselves into agriculturists. 
These arc British subjects. A few of tlieir mountaineer 
brethren may admit Uie authority of the Amir of Cau- 
bul. The mass, however, is, both in practice and theory, 
thorougidy independent. 

The chief division is into the Ahmeclayes, and the 0th- 
tttanzyes. To the former belong 


Tlio Hatti . . . kbeil 

— Sudun 

— Mohmund — — 

— Bezund 


The Sirko . , . kheil 

— Omerzye 

— Paenduli kheil 

— Bodin . . . 

The Jani 


To the latter 

Tile Bukki ( 

The Nurmi. 


Other divisions are, the Toroe, the Khojul, the Gunge, 
the Husein, tlie Taze, and (more important, from tlie cir- 
cumstance of their having beenwised up with the quarrels 
of the frontier) the Muhsdd, and the Kahulkheil. 

The hlur\vuts are, I believe, wholly British. They are 
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stout active men, of mixcil IiaWts (i*. e. Oiey more or 
less, agricuiluia) ns ^^ell as pastoral) who have been once 
more predatory than they arc now. 

The Damaun tribes are more or less migratorj'. Jfnny, 
too, are more or less mercantile. This gives a greater 
mixture of manners than we find amongst the Berduranis. 
Their dress is more Indian than their looh ; for many of 
them arc fair rather than darh. 

Of the particular tribes each bas ‘something character- 
istic and differential. 

The Gundehpoora are, perhaps, tlic rudest ; the Bau- 
burs the most civilized. They liavcamong tlicm not only 
merchants but capitalists; and properties ns large as 
£30,000, an immense treasure for these parts, arcpcrfectVy 
safe. A porUon of the Bauburs live in Schra, beyond 
the SoUmanl range, contiguous to the Shitauni, whom 
they resemble. 

The Damaun tribes put a control upon their natural 
lawlessness by the election of tempoTary and responsible 
magistrates, armed with power sufficient to keep tho 
peace, but not sufficient to endanger the freedom of the 
tribe. They are selected from each kheil in such pro- 
portions as to make up the number of forty in allj 
whence they ate called Chelwashtis, from the Pushtu 
word chelwasht zz forty. Their head, or fore man"^ is 
styled the Amir of the Chelwashtis. The whole tribe 
bind themselves by oath, on his election, to support his 
authority; being at the same time fully prepared, both 
to watch its exercise, and to check its abuse. The 
Meankheil has four Amirs, smd suffers from the division 
'of power aud responsibility accordingly. The Chelwashti 
system, though a characteristic of the Damaun tribes, 
is by no means either univasal throughout tlie Damaun, 
or limited thereto. Of the Damaun tribes two dispense 
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■with it. Of the tribes other than Damaun two or more 
adopt it — the Shiraunis, anti the Gilzyes of Kuttawauz. 
The Chelwashti system has been noticed as Tajik. It is 
also Nausser. 

The Sleankheil tribe is remarkable for being but incom- 
pletely Afghan, inasmuch as one out of the four parts of 
which it consists is Baktiari, the Baktiari being Persians. 

The Storlanis ate so thoroughly a frontier tribe tliat 
part of their area ha5 been conquered from the Biluches. - 
This serves as their winter station, their summer^ one 
being in the high country belonging to the JIussaklieil 
Caukers. A quarrel, however, with one of the tribes 
whoso land lay between two points made the migra- 
tions impracticable. So half the tribe sold its flocks and 
took to tillage at once; and the other half, vrith the ex- 
ception of two clans, did the same soon afterwards. 
These two pastoral clans of the Storian! have Spusta, on 
the south-western skirls of the Tukt-i-Soliman, as their 
summer settlement. 

The Sheraunis are Uie occupants of the Tukt-i-SoU- 
inan. They are pre-eminently agricultural, cultivating 
wheat, practising irrigation, keeping but few horses or 
camels and more oxen than sheep — hardy and frugal. 
They have bold features, grey eyes, and high cheek-bones. 
They never kill an ox ; but, should one die, cut its tluroat 
with ccit.'iin ceremonies prescribed by their- religion, and 
eat it in defiance of tbar religion; for the Koran forbids 
tlic use of llcsh of animals tiiaC die of dise.'isc as human 
food. Tliey marry late ; and the father gives Iiis daugh- 
ter a dowry instead of selling her (as is usually the cus- 
tom) for a price. They have no serfs, no domestic servants. 
TAc few artiffcers and tradesmen of tfieir country arc 
Hindus or settlers from the Oaniaun. All the tribes 
that make tlicir annual migrations through the Shcrauni 
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country luivc to figlit tlicir way: a traveller, liowevcr, 
with a Tialivc escort may pasa.lhrough It in -fafety. U!io 
chief of the Shcraunia w called Nika or grandfather. He 
is elected as the head of the oldest Shernuni family, and 
ishelicvcd to he under Uie special guidance of Heaven. 
From every keeper of sheep he receives ft lamb anjumlly ; 
from every keeper of oxen a calf; to omit the payment 
of which is to ensure some misfortune to the family of 
the defaulter. The Nika is the only true and Icgilimato 
judge. He hears the case, puts up a prayer to he cnoblcd 
to decide justly, and is sure of his injunction being 
obeyed, for the fear of divine punishment is its sanction. 
The GheUvashti system is most^iu force in the parts dis- 
tant from the Nika’s residence; the two authorities being 
in the inverse ratio to each other. Tliore is a Mullah iti 
each village, who takes a tytlie. 

The Klian of Murliail is under the Nika of the 
Shcraunis, the Muthai country being Spusta. The 
tribe itself is pre-eminently pastoral, and resides in tents. 

The tribes of Ilurrcpaul and Kuppeep arc branches 
of the Sherauni. 

AVliere the Sherauni portion of the SoHmani range 
ends, tile Zmurri portion begins. The Zmurris arc said 
to^rob less than the Shcraunis; but in other respects to 
resemble them. Tlioy arc the most BOutliem Afghans 
of the main ridge of the Soltmanl range. 
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CHAPTER III. 

The Paropatnlsfina of the Oina.— Cohist3ais.--Kafir8, &c. 

I NOW come to a class for wliicli I propose the name 
Paropamisan, its chief area being the parts between the 
southern slope of the Hindukush and either tlje main 
stream of the Indus itself or that of its feeder the 
Cauhul river. To these drainages, liowever, it is by do 
means limited. Some of its members are on the water 
system of the Oxus, some on that of the Yarkend liver, 
some (perhaps) on that of the Amur. They are all motin- 
talneers, most of them being independent, and some being 
either actual Kafirs (». e. infidels) or imperfect converts 
to Mahometanism. Our knowledge of them is eminently 
imperfect. For this reason it is far from unlikely that 
some of the populations now coming under notice may 
be more properly denomtoated Tajik. 

The language, however, of a Paropamisan is rndian 
rather than Persian. The language of a Tajik is Persian 
rather than Indian. If so, the class under notice is 
transitional. This I believe it to be. I repeat, however, 
the statement, that it is one concerning which our details 
are of the scantiest. 

The valuable, though fragmentary, journal* of Mr. 
Gardiner, gives us the following account of the super- 
stitions of the Tiierba and ShuU tribes. 

Time — ^February 21th, 1830. 

. • Journal ot the Asistle Society of Ikngil, toI. xxiL 
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r/rtfff— E. or N.E. of Damian, near a place called 
Dror, ^Ylle^e iho new ami intrusive population is that of 
the Kalzuhi Turkoman, the aboriginal that of the Thur, 
or Thurba, and Shu, or Shuli, tribes. 

A small pool at the bottom of a deep valley is the site 
of J»Ioh*s death. It is believed to be bottomless. The 
water is biller and bituminous; bubbling up witli sul- 
phuretted hydrogen, and surrounded by incrustations of 
sulphur. Lambent flames arc said to occasionally play 
over its surface. Ncar it is a dark cave, and in this cave 
arc the remains of idols^ — more tlian one. The chief of 
these represent Moh and bis wife, Mfibhii, deities whom 
even the Mahometans of the district reverence. No ono 
enters the cave with his shoes on. 

Two other caves are dedicated to Sbeb, the destroyer, 
and Zhei, tiio God of Fire. At each new moon iho 
Thctba (who reckon by months rather than years) make 
a firc-oflcruig to Zhei. 

Two other cares are dedicated to Horsii and !Maul. 
Small beads of gold and stone, found in tbeso parts by 
natives who dig* for them, ate called Solomon’s grains. 

Moh created the earth, anddiis wife M&bun created tUo 
wilderness. From them sprung the first giant race. 
They slept alternately for 990 moons, and reigned 
*150,000 moons. After this period, three sorrs rebelled, 
viz. Shell, the life-destroyer, Zlioi, the lirc-go'd, and 
5.faul, the eartU-quakcr ; and by their combined enbrts, 
Moh was buried beneath the mountains. Confusion 
lasted 5000 moons, niter wbicb the three victors retired 
each to his own region for 10,000 moons. Maul was lost 
in darkness of his own creating, Shell fled 'with his 
family towards the sun, which so much enraged Zliei, 
that he caused fire to spread over the earth; this was 
quenched by the spirit of Mdbdii, but not till the whole 
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giant race was destroye<lj and tlie earth remained a desert 
for 3000 moons. Tlien Hcrsh and Lethram, originally 
slaves of Moh» and great magicians, emerged from die 
north, and settled in these mountains. By some Lethram 
is considered as the incarnate spirit of Mdblin and the 
Queen to whom Hersh was vizier. Hersh had three 
sons,* Uz, Muz, and All. These he left in charge of all 
tlieir families, while with a large army he travelled 
toward the sun in pursuit of Sheh, who was supposed to 
he still living. So the three sons of IJemh and their 
descendants reigned happily for 18,000 moons, till Khoor 
(Cyrus ?) invaded and conquered the country, hut after 
many years’ struggle, they expelled the invader, and 
retained the name Khoorskush (Cyrus killed) now Khir- 
ghiz. The descendants of Hersh continued to reign for 
10,000 moons more till Khoondtoo (Alexander?) invaded 
the country, after Nvhich no separate legend of them 
seems to he recollected. 

In the same district stand3*the fort of KhormisM, 
to which you ascend by a series of steep steps on 
hands and feet. Then comes a narrow ledge of rock, 
from which a ladder of ekin-ropes, or a basket and 
windlass, takes the explorer upwards. At the top, a 
basin of bubbling brilliant water, hot in the winter and 
cold during the summer, always full, and neter over- 
flowing, gives rise to the following legend — an echo of 
remarkable clearness adding to the mysterious character 
of the spot. 

^Vlien Noah was at hiccca, Khor, the chief of the dis- 
;*rict, went to pay homage tohim. Thereat Noah was well 
pleased, and promised to grant him any favour for vhicli 
he should ask. So Khor asked for water. Dut the voice 

• WhoM: names seem retimed la Uie Uilaeli, Jluilagb, and Altai 
tuoun tains. 
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in ^\hich Ijc spoke was roiigli anti loxuii and lus manner 
coarse. At tUU the patriarch was ofTciulcd, So tiuit 
instead ol 1)108310" llic land of K.iior he enned it, and 
condemned it to hecomc solid rock. Nevertheless, ho 
kept ills promise in the maUcr of the water, and sent ins 
grandson Shur to carry it into cflect. The grandson 
cried Nu Shu. Echo answered Nu Shu. The sound 
Nu Sim reached Mecca. And now Nu Sliu is the sound 
winch the water murmurs, and which echo still conveys to 
IMccca ; the place retaining the name of the three parties 
concerned — KJior, the prince who spoke so rudely •, Noali, 
the patriarch who disliked Xhor’s manners ; and Shu, the 
grandson who did the work in opening the hasin and 
calling out the words which echo delighted in repeating. 

\Vood’a legend of the valley of Meshid is tolhcoflect 
that, in former days, it was overrun with scorpions, and 
that to avoid them a certain king whose name was Soil- 
man, whose throne was the Tukui-Soliman, lived on the 
top of a hill, hut had his meals prepared in the valley. 
A line of men liandcd up lus dishw. In one of them, a 
spider was concealed in a bunch of grapes, which stung 
and killed him. The valley, now containing scarcely 100 
families, once held 100,000 workmen. 

Gardiner gives tlie following account. Esh is a desert. 
Its localities suit these i)arts. Its chief city was depo- 
pulated hy snahes, that took the colour of the rocks on 
which they were found — ^hlue to blue, green to green, 
'file pass at the end of the valley really abounds in ser- 
pents. 

Again, the Koh Umber mountain, central to Tauli- 
Uhaun, Kunduz, and lluzrut Imaum, was transported to • 
its present site from Hindostan ; as a proof of which all 
the herbs indigenous to India, are to he found on its 
sides. 
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Again, the undulating plain of Hcikslmn is associated 
by a Badakshi with nil the misfortunes of its country. 
Khan Klioja, n hfahometan fugitive, at the head of 
'100,000 men, cursed it. It wms to be three times depo- 
pulated. It has, already, twice been conquered by the 
Uzbeks. 

In the same districts arc legends to a great amount, 
which Wood, pudicUiis caaf/J, withholds. 

I read all this thus: — there wm a barren tract nvith 
Hindu legends. 

Again, putting together, as I sbest can, the details of 
Gardiner, so as to give a geographical result, I come to 
the conclusion, that the following are the western Paro- 
pamUons, i. e. the Paropamisans*,of tlio Oxus, occupants 
of the parts to the ^vest of the Bclut Tagh. 


1. Kafirs of Esh, calculated at . 

. 15,000 


. 12,000 

The^e are generally called Kafirs. 


3. Khal CKheil ?) Kru 

. 12,000 

4. Gob or Gabr {Guebre ?) 

. 12,000 

5. Ghat . , . , . 

. 12,000 

G. Lah or Lashi 

. 12,000 

7. Udu 

. 12,000 

8. Phaluth or Phah . 

.. 12,000 

9. Shnli, or Shu 

. 15,000 

30. Klmrulr, or Kru , 

. 12,000 

11. Therba, or Tbur t 

. 12,000 


These ore other Uian Mahometan, but, stUi, not called 
Kafirs. 

12. Bhur 25,000 

13. Wliar 40,000 
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These nrc Nimchi ^lussulmen, half Mahometans, or 
tinhometans Avilh a certain amount of heathenhood, 
MoguU are met \vitli in the nortUern portion, of this 
irea. 

The tribes who own these BUperstUions are especially 
stated to be connected with each other. Their language 
is specially stated to difler from both the Persian and 
Arabic ; whilst Sanskrit affinities arc suggested. That it 
is other than, either Turk or ^longol, is shown in the con- 
text. I have hut little dopbt as to the ethnological place 
of the men and women who si)c.ak it. Their geographical 
position is ohscure. A few may belong to the north- 
western part of the Cohislan of Caubul. Tlie mass, 
however, arc on the western slope of the Bclut Tagh, on 
the Kafir frontier of Buduskunt and on the drainage of 
the Oxus. The most northern tribes appear to be in con- 
tact with the Pacopamisans of the Yatkend river, of whom 
more will be said hereafter. 

I now turn to 

77i« Coliisianis of Caubul, occupants, more or less 
partially, of the valleys of the Ghorebund, the Punjir, 
the Nijrow, the Tugow, the Alishang and Alighur, and 
the Lower Kuner. 

7%e Pu$hai, or Futhyt, is one of their dialects, but little 
diHerent from 

The Luyhmani of the district called Lugman, and 

The Deyyauni . — ^Tbe name Deggaun applies, to the 
tribes of the lower Kuncr. It applies to others as well. 
The Deggauns, however, in the limited meaning of the 
word, are the natives of the valley of the Kuner, in the 
parts about its confluence with the Caubul river. 
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I inuiglnc that the folloiiving short vocahulnry of the 
icech of tlic lilglilanders of »er b«t rcprcicnta the 


woult language. 



21<ta 

inUh 

— 

h'ojnfin 

f« 

— ■ . 

lUnd 

ilibh 

— ■ 

/V>t 

ktor 


i-y 

aclihl 

sthbs 

Ko^< 

nlatar 

nudi 

Ton'jtt* 

jib 

zbilUi 

Tooth 

diod 

iUa<ls 

JIand 

tbobo 

bvl 

Li/t 

duJh 


I'nr 

Lan 

kan 

lia\j 

(let 

Jsj 

W’nUr 

waU« 


• mi- 

ihU 

iln'tb 

One 

j-ik 

IV 

Tteo 

(Id 

a a 

Three 

ehta 

tra 

Ftfur 

cbor 

UDf 

Fxrt 

paneU 

pants 

Six 

* tbo 

Vao 

Seeeit 

ehat 

eat 

KvjiA 

pasht 

nkt 

A7«« 

noh 

nao 

JVn 

'(las 

tiaa. 


'fhc Puraunchchs arc, by Elphinstonc, who only knows 
them as a class of carriers, called lliiulki. lie adds, 
however, that Baber gave them a separate Inngxiage. I 
have been told that this is still spoken by n few families. 

ICfl/Tmtaa.— And noxv comes a vast block of moun- 
tainous country, imperfectly explored, imperfectly con- 
verted to Mahometanism. It is bounded by the Belut 
Tagh districts on* the west. On tlic east it touches Chinese 
Tuikistan and Little Tibet. To the south lies Afghanis- 
tan, and to the north Kokan or Fergana, wlicrc the popula- 
tion is Tshagaiai Turk. It is eminently, pre-eminently, a 
Cohistan, or country of mountains; for the Ilindukush and 
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the Belut Tagli, along with other ranges more mysterious, 
still belong to it. It is a land of gorges and valleys ; of 
short streams and of long rivers. Tliese, as n'c expect, 
belong to difieront drainages. They will, probably, be our 
best landmarks in the perplexed geography of these parts. 

Some o"f them are carried into the Indus. Of these 
one series is received by the Caubul river; another by 
the Shayuk, 

The best measure of tbe inaccessibility of the country 
is to be found iu the name of one of its districts, Kafir- 
istan. What this means we have already seen. Is it not 
the land of the Kafir, Giaour, or Infidel, whereunto Maho- 
metanism, triumphant elsewhere, has failed to penetrate ? 
If such spots exist in western Asia, they must be few and 
far between. They must be defended by either the most 
impracticable conditions of nature, or the most fanatic 
obstinacy of man. Be this as it may, tbei-e is witliin a 
day’s journey of Shiite Persia, of Sunnite Turkistan, of 
Buddhist Tibet, and of Brabminic India, a true Kafir- 
istan, whither no Mahometan can with safety penetrate. 

Kafiristan and Kafir are of course JIahometan desig- 
nations; a name which is, at one and the same time, 
native and general, being wanting. Other names there 
are, Afghan and Mahometan also, though not impossibly 
native as well, as, Siaposb, Speen (w32ite) Siaposh, and Tor 
(black) Siaposh. 

The following “ are the names of some of their tribes. 

“ 1. Traiguma, Giroeer, Kuttaur, Bairagullee, Chai- 
naish, Dimdeau, "Wjunee Wauee, Cauma, Cooshteea, 
Dhaing, andWauee, called Puneeta by tEe Mussulmauns. 

“ 2. Caumojee, Kistujee (whose cliief town is Munchee- 
ashee), Moondeegul, Canifone (lialf of whom are towards 
Buclukbi-liaun, and half towards Bughmaujj), Puroonee 
(wliosc capital is Kishtokec),Tewncc, Pooiiooz, Ushkojig 
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Finshce, Sunnoo, Koolumcc Roosc Turkuma (to wlioin 
dong Kalaur and Guinliocr), Nisha, Chumga, Waucc, 
’.hoollum, BeemisU, Ecra\t, &c., &c. 

“ 3. Wnuec Dniwuzce, Gumkecr, Kuttpur, Pundect, 
Ihoostozc, Cauinozcc Bivine, Tsokooec, Ilurunscca, and 
ihoonecn.” 

Again : 

The common namoa at CaumdaisU were Ghundloo, 
)ceraQQ, llazaur Jleeruk, Biwtec, and Budcel. TJie 
times of certain men at Tsokoocc were Gurrumbaus, 
.zaur, Boorunaus Pranclioolla, Gcmectuk, Kootokc, 
•odoor, Kummur, and Zoro. Those of certain women 
cre Meeankco, Junailcc, Manioc Dailercc J cenoke, Zorco 
'ucklioke, Malkec, and Azaurcc. The names of four 
icn at KuUnur were Toti, Ilota, Gospma, and linzaur, 
nd of one woman Knrmee/' 

The Caumdaish call their chief god Imra ; the Tsukooe 
lafira call ‘him Dagun. Their Paradise is Burry Lo 
lula ; their hell, Burry Duggur Bula. Buggisli is the 
ad of the waters. Maoni expelled Ydsh, or the Evil 
rinciple. Seven brothers bore the name Paradik. Their 
odies w’cto of gold. So were Ihoseof tlic seven brothers 
amed Purron. One or more of their gods w'as called 
hcc Mabadeo. 

Tlicy have idols of stone and wood, malo and female, 
vounted or on foot. One in particular is mentioned ns 
avingbecn creeled by a Kalir magnate during his own 
fotime. He purchased the privilege ofdoingso by giving 
series of feasts to the village. Fire is used at their sa- 
•ifices ; blood also ; the blood of cows as well as of other 
limals. 

The Koh4-gUar Kafirs shave the head; but wbeu they 
ill an enemy allow a lock to grow. The Koh-i-kaf and 
«oU*i-loh tribes reverse this process. The hair grows 
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naturally, tut has a lock taken away from it when a 
Mussulman has keen slain. Hence, whilst the Koh-i- 
ghar heroes rejoice in long locks, those of the Koh-i'kaf 
and Xoh-i-Ioh may he bald shavelings. A party of 
Bhuri, with some Kafir girU for sale, had one of extraor- 
dinary beauty 5 the price asked for her being about half 
an ounce of silver. This tells us the state of the frontier. 
The Mahometans steal the Kafir women ; the Kafirs kill 
the Mahometan marauders. The country is one which 
suggests legends and superstitions of all kinds. Some- 
times tliQ torrent disappears in some mysterious chasm 
leading to vast caves. Sometimes the caves themselves 
hear signs of human occupancy, excavated in lahynn- 
thine windings, intricate, sculptured, and carven into pil- 
lars, the pillars tliemselves being figured. 

In some of the chasms it is customary to consecrate 
certain medicinal herbs. Down one, near the Zifirat of 
Abba Shah, it is customary to hang a sort of gentian, 
and to leave it suspended for a month. After which it 
serves as a panacea. 

Then there are the ruins of old cities; some of the 
monuments of which apparently bear inscriptions. About 
a mile and a half north of Esh, a Kafir district, hare 
and barren, is a colossal horse in pitchstone, measuring 
fifty-five feet from ear to hoof, forty-two from chest 
to tail. Nor is it the only one. Two others — like the 
first, in ruins — lie on the other two sides of the town. 

Tlie basaltic rocks,.i» is their habit in similar countries. 
Assume fantastic shapes; sometimes that of a man, or 
man-like being. "When this is the case, the IVIussulman 
of the neighbourhood sees a petrified Kafir; and if 
>rh£> eXfheted the" petriSheiioa, susnees Ahcafianr. 
One of these, the Babo Bulan, is about twenty-fire feet 
high, M ith red e)’cv, and an aquiline nose. Art has here. 
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roost probably, assisted nature. The Babo Bulan is an 
object of mysterious awe. 

Tlio fort of Ustam is said to bave been built by 
Ilustum, wbosc name is tlvat of the great I»crsian hero. 
However, the legend roaVes him a son of Timur. Such 
ate the elements of the Kafir fictions, and such tboir 
mixture. Half the inhabitants of the parts about 
Ustam are }^Iahomctan, half Akaa. The foundations of 
the fort arc Cyclopean, ». c, they consist of vast blocks 
of mote than t^Ycnty feet in length. 

C5f the Akaa, the most Mahometan tribe is that of the 
Xljucm. Elscnbcro the belief 5n the Koran is but slight. 
The men arc short, stout, hardy, and clothed in skin } 
the women plain. 

Tlio Keiaz tribe seem to be among the rudest. The 
cares of the highest pe.aks ore their occupancies. Timy 
hunt, eat taw flesh (which is unlikely), and arc said to bo 
cannibals, which is more unlikely etiU. Their svomen 
are bandsomc. 'SVlicn a Komz lover wishes to marry, ho 
lays his bow at the foot of the fair one. If she take it 
up, kiss, and return it, the knot is tied, and she is bis 
wedded wife. By varying this practico she can divorce 
herself, I. c. by taking her husband’s how and flinging 
it on the ground before him. Thirdly— -sho may make 
the ofTct herself, by unsUngitig one from the shoulder of 
the man she selects. On the other hand, their liushand 
can EcU them. He can also make them over to his 
visitor; who, if ho he a Hindu devotee, may have the 
choice of the whole Keiaz wifedom; for the credulous 
mountaineers venerate these impostors, and believe that 
such progeny as their wives or daugliters may bear to 
them arc more or less divine. 

The ruins of Malm arc in the Akaa country ; the 
Turks of the neighbourhood being of tlio Kibi tribe. 
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Ma tmd Hu were twin brothers, descendants of Totli, 
Eraperor of the East. Ma was a righteous prince ; hut 
Hu was wicked. Hu mur^red Ma hy burj’ing him 
alive. 

Before his death, however, Ifa invoked the same fate 
on Hu. So the mountain tumbled down upon him and 
his. This is the account of the origin of the vhst 
excavated tumulus of Ma-hu. 

Such are the fragmentary notices of the northern 
Kafirs, and their congeners, the half-Malioinetans, as 
taken from an appendix to Elpliinstone’s Caubul, and a 
paper of Hr. Gardiner’s in the Asiatic Transactions of 
Bengal. 

The following vocabularies for the parte nearest the 
Tibetan frontier are from Cunningham’s Ladakh. The 
Khajunab of Hunz and Nagar Is a very remarkable 
form of speech. All that can be said is that its nearest 


ailinlties arc Paroparoisan. 

£D(tiiU. SUaa. 

ArW,.. 

KbaJuBAh 


masha 

rag 

2ilr, cr 

Woman 

ffriQ 

b&mri 

fiUA 

JTtad 

«lib 

ear 

. yctU 

Eye 

aeblil 

ghach 

ilchla 

Ear 

kniiil 

Lad 

iltEimsI 

Jfose 

nota 

BMLar 

fomoposb 

ifovth 


diTan 

■ goVbat 

Tooth 

(luDi 

dond 

guide 

Hand 

bath 

but 

guTcngga 

foot 

pa 

pang 

eoling 

E!oorl 

lobel 

I« 

tauICin 

Sly 


sKjiua 

aynb 

' San 

*tirt 



u 

JUoOH 

fon 

__ 

tisUnn 

A/ar 

Un 

Hlar 

u( ’ 

r,re 

»e*t 

tagar 


~—- 

pbti 


pha 

Wtittr 

vabi 

Aogr 

cbll 

E-rtr 

kio 

itn 

lindha 

St-w 

lot 

— 

dbin 
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Xxis’isli. 

Eh.at 

Annjk. 

KitJuMi. 

Tne 

torn 

kao 

— 

ir««i 

ksthe 

jlo 

gsshil 

One 

ek 

t 

Ida 

Ttco 

do 

j'‘ 

aiiAa 

Three 

che 

triu 

uslo 

Four 

chliar 

ebad 

valto 

Five 

push 

puoj 

anndo 

Six 

thah 

chai 

ml&li&ndo 

Stren 

sal 

EOt 

ta!o 


ft£t 

ansh 

alismho 


no 

Dcubon 

honelio 

Ten 


jaab 

tormo. 

As fat 'as 

their blood goes. 

some of the Little Tibetans 


maylicParopamisan. "Wlicn 1 wrote my notice of Bultis- 
tan Ihad no reason to beUeve Ibat tbiswas the ease, I have 


since, however, seen several casts of Bulti faces brought 
into this country by the brothers Schlngentweit. They ate 
anything but Bhot. They are, on the contrary, more Per- 
sian than aught else. How far they may represent tbo 
average physiognomy is another question. Assume that 
they do so, and it becomes probable that, in the Malio- 
metau districts of Tibet, the blood and language differ. 
If so, it is the Bhot tongue that has encroached. If so, 
the dialects which it has displaced are, in all probability, 
Paropamisan in tlie south, and Turk in the nortli ; Turk 
in Khetis, Khapalu, and Chorbad. Tl^is, however, is a 
suggestion rather than a doctrine. Dard is the name 
for the Patopamisaus of the valley of the Indus, and of 
tlio mountains on each side. Indeed, Cunningham tises * 
tlie term in a generic sense, and calls his Shina, Armiya, 
and Khajuna vocabularies q>eciinen5 of the Dard lan- 
guage. The term is convenient. It'is also old. The 
Indian Puranas speak of the Daradas, the classical writers 
of the DaradjB. ^'helhcr it be sufiicieatly general is 
another question. The tnbes, on the other band, of 
Chitral and Gilghit are called Dnnghers ; Dungher being, 
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also, a IHntlu word. Tho Dangti vocabulary of Vigne 
represents tho language of tlicsc Dunghets; word for 
word, the two names heing the same. 

That certain Paropamisans are, in the uayof creed, . 
either actual Hindus or Buddhists is specially stated hy 
Gardiner ; whose table I pw as I ftnd it- d hang a doubt, 
however, upon the last name of the list, Bho(i. IVhat.is 
the evidence that tho Bhoti arc not the ordinary Bliotsof 
Tibet ? The list, however, runs thus : — 

Kafirs {Parojiamisans) on the borders of Ihrkislon, Hindus 


or Buddhists. 

Bu, or BuH, calculated at 12,000 

Kahu?, or Hu)jj 12,000 

.Phah, or Phagi 12,000 

Aspah 12,000 » 

Khlis — : ^ • 12,000 

Muklu 12,0*00 

Maha . . 12,000 

Kalesli, Malesh, Lesh — 12,000 

Beh, or Bebel 12,000 

‘ Plahi, or PlaagUii 12,000 

Bhoti 12,000 


The last three divisions are subject to China. The 
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cnA?TF.ll IV. 

• The Drahfil. 

^ViTii few population* is the consideration of tlicir lan- 
guage of greater importance than with the Ilraluii ; ami 
'witli few has its value been more utterly ignored. That it 
dilTeTcd from that of the Bituches, and c(]ually so from the 
Pushtu of the Afghan*, was known to both Elphinstouc 
and Pottingor — for both state the fact. Both, however, 
treat the Brahul os Bituches with certain difTefciitial 
characteristics ; neither asking bow far some of these 
may be important enough to make them other than 
Biluch.* This is because tbc political term Biluchistnn 
has concealed one of the most important and interesting 
afTinitics in ethnology. 

• A short specimen of the Bratnli language in Leach’s 
vocabularies commanded the attention of Lassen, who, 
after enlarging upon its dificrenco from the Persian, 
Biluch, and Pushtu, drew ottention to some notable siini- 
laiities between the numerals ond Oioso of the South 
/"Indian dialects. Following up this suggestion, the pre- 
- sent author satisded himself, much to his surprise, that 
the Brahui tongue was, in many respects, Tanml, an 
opiniou which others hnvo citltcr tecognized ox been led 
to form from their own researches. 

In the country, howerct, which they now occupy, the 
Brahui consider themselves ahoriginal ; the Biluch nd- 
inUting that they arc themselves of foreign origin. The 
. rugged and impracticable nature of the Brahui moun- 
tains favours this view.* Of any creed anterior to the 
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ngincuUural labourers. Tlie preiduct of tbeir industry 
which they dispose of to life occupants of tlic towns— 
along with the sale of a few coarse blankets and felts, 
forms tlie bulk of their trafllc. Of their moral character 
I find a favourable account. They are less revengeful 
and -less quarrelsome, tliougli not less courageous, than, 
the Biluches. Their chiefs has'c considcrahlc power. 
Their •women are but slightly, if at all, secluded. Tiieir 
anus are the sword and the matchlock, in the use of 
wliich they excel, rather than the spear^ for which they 
profess a kind of contempt. Tlieir dress is Uie same for 
summer and winter. TJicy are great caters, especially of 
animal food. This they consume both fresh and dried. 
The drying is done by exposing the meat to the sun, after 
wlucb it is smoked over a fire of green wood. 

The division into tribes is Brahdi even as it is 
Bilucli, Afghan, Turk, Arab, &c., tbc number of the 
tribual divisions being great. Pottingcr gives tbe names 
of seventy-four j for fifty-two of whicli he gives tlie num- 
ber of their fighting men. That of the Mingul, amount- 
ing to 10,500, is the highest. The lowest is that of the 
Jyanee, which is no more than sixty. 

The list of Bcabui tribes could be doubled. “ Were it 
answering my purpose 1 could enumerate twice as many 
more, but the foregoing list includes the principal ones in 
point of numbers, and will suffice to prove tbe multipli- 
city of the Brabooe, to say noUuug of the absolutely in- 
numerable keiU into which tiiey are subdivided." About 
one-fourth of the names end in -rye, as Jumul-ryee, Samo- 
zt/ee, &c. 

The Kumburani tribe has two distinguishing charac- 
ters. It only partially intennarries with the others, i. e. 
it receives wives from tlicm, hut uot Uusbauds, a common 

iotm of cxclusiMriiess. 
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ll »« ftl*o tVttitlctl into tlitrc 

tliiliiicl rani*,— (1) the 

Alvinrilrvt-s, {ii) tlie 

Klinnt^ anti (:)) the KumhutAni in 

the limitctl sense of the tmn. 


trt' »t 

r^tti 

fvh. 

//<•>« 

Vatacib 


Jlmr 

1 Ithkoa 

|hcl 


khan 

l>l<an 

r>r 

luir 

— 

T’lefjvt 

dart 

StWitI 

TbirfA 

«Un Ian 

c’ltlian 


|.am<ia 

phottf 

root 

r.ath 


.Van 

aey 


ifoon (h'w) 

nokb 

noVb 

Sfor 

UUr 

— 

fire 

khakar 

as 

Water 

ilir 

.ph 

Trtf 

darakht 

daraahk 

b'l'lBS 

klotl 

slog 

/ 

1 

no 

ire 

»an 

tsk 

Thim 

nt 

lljkU 

Ye 

sam 

ahsmh 

One 

Kstt 

yak 

Tipo 

int 

(to 

Three 

matlt 

ahai 

. Four 

laliar 

tibyar 

/•.re 

paQiIeh 

pan tell 

fiix 

ahaah 

ahuh 

A-rrrn 

haft 

bapt 

rjijht 

but 

but 

JS'.rte 

no 

on 

r«» 

dab 

dab. 


The following is tv Braliiii legend. 

" A frugal pair, irhg had been many years aoUcil In wedlock, had to 
regret that their nnton was unblessed by efikprlng. The nttlicted wife 
repaired to a nclghboaring holy snau, and besought him to confer bis 
benediction, that she might becomo frultfnl. The sago rebuked her, 
alSimlng that he bail not the power to grant what Hearca had denied. 
Ilia son, afterwards the fstned Ilaznt Qhous, cxclalracd that he fell con. 
Tinccd that he could s-atUfy the wife ; and CMling forty pebbles Into her 
Jap, breathed » prayer orerher, and dismissed her. In process of llaio 
she was delivered of forty babes, nther more than she wished, or knew 
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lioir to proTldc for. In despair at the orcrllo* ing loonty of the superior 
powers, the hnahand exposed all the babca hot one on the licights of 
ClichelTaa. Afterwards, touched hy tcmerac, ho sped hla way to the 
hill, with the Idea of collecting their hones, and of Interring them. To 
Ida euri'rUo he hchcld them all Uviiig,ftQd gamholllng amougat the trees 
aadrochs. Ho letnmcd and told his wife the wondrous tale, who, now 
anxious lOTedalm them, suggested that in the morning he should carry 
the haho they had proscrfcd with him, and, hy showing him, induce the 
TCtum of hla brethren. He did so, and placed the child on tlic ground 
to allure them. They came, hat carried it ofT to the Inaeccssihle haunts 
of the hill. The Br&h<ils bclicTO that the forty hahes, yet In their Infan. 
tile state, Tore about the mystcrioos hilL ilazrat Qhons Las left behind 
him a great fame, and is particnlarly rcrcrcd as the patron saint of chil- 
dren. Slany arc the holidays observed hy them to his honour, both in 
Balochlsl^n and Sind. In the latter country, the clcrcnth day of every 
month is especially dcTotcd as a jaTcnUc fcsUval, in commemoration 
of llairat Ohous.** — ifotjon’s /oumeysin 2JotwI*»#tdn,A^fuinf»t®», dc. 
TOh IL pp. SS-*?. 

Tbo representative of the Bralibis, in tlic way of poli- 
tics, is the Khan of Kelaut. The extent to which his 
dominions ate Btalmi tatlicr than Biluch will he consi- 
dered in the sequel. 
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Aodrot IIW«J7 aftil AnMijulUw* of — KcUtlon of I'crda to InJU- 

—The ndiglon of Anelcnircrsla.— The I’areU. 

The populations more oriels nkin to Persia, Imre now 
keen enumerated in detail. The relations of Persia, 
however, os a preliminary to thccUmology of Iliiidostan, 
still stand over for notice. Of these two countries, the 
histories ore inseparable. Tliero were numerous Indians 
on the soil of Persia and Afghanistan, and there waa 
scarcely a town of Cauhul without its Hindus. 

The literary* language of India, allowance being mod© 
jbr a difference of dialect, is the iaseriptional language of 
Persia- 

Again,— Persian armies and Persian immigrants have, 
over and over again, occupied portions of India. They 
have done this so much, that even the strongest par- 
tisans of Indian autonomy and Indian self-develop- 
ment have admitted that, in analysing the ethnological 
elements of Hindostan, some part, at least, of Persia 
must be taken into account. But what do we gain by 
doing this, as long as Persia itself lias been unsubmitted • 
to analysis ? What if, while Persia ia an ingredient of 
India, Turkistan, Arabia, Armenia, Caucasus, and even 
parts of Europe, are ingredients of Persia ? It is clear 
that an analysis is needed. 

We have two instruments for effecting this, history 
and archeology. I begin with the first. 
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-Tl>e general presumptions in favour of n Turlc intrusion 
into the laud of Persia have been already considered. 
They constitute the preliminaries to many questions in 
ethnology in general. To the particular ctlmology of 
Persia they are a pTcliminaTy \rilh which no ethnologist 
can dispense. 

I consider that the ordinary notices of the once for- 
midable .Pailbians suggest the helief that the^; were of 
the Turk stock, i. e. that they were what the classical 
writers would have called Asiatic Scythians ; the Per- 
sians, Sacjc'j'the Mongols and Tibetans, Sok, If so, the 
Arsacidae were what most of the Persian dynasts of the 
true historical period have been, foreigners to the soil over 
which they ruled, hut not foreigners to the soil which, 
from tho Caspian to l\m Paioparoiaus, lies paiallel'witU 
that of Persia. Let Persia be called (as it is called at the 
beginning of its history), Iran, and let the parts beyond 
its frontier be called (as called they were) Turan, and 
the Aisacid© were Turanians. Turanian, however, was 
scarcely the word for the Latins and the Greeks, Tliey 
used, instead of it, Scythian. Few of them, however, 
paid much attention to language os an instrument in eth- 
nological criticism. For this reason the special statement 
of Justin, that the speech of the Parthians “ was midway 
between the Scythic and the Mode, and consisted of a 
mixture of the two,*' is valuable. Amongst modem writers 
Ershine unhesitatingly commits himself to the doctrine, 
that “ the Parthians were a foreign race, who never fully 
assimilated with the native inhabitants.” The Paitliian 
coins have Greek legends. The particular Parthian pro- 
vince WQs Khorasan. 

1 now submit the following inference from the simila- 
rity of tlio names Parthia and Persia ; which arc as much 
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nlikc* OicGrffk \von!%ffa/5s»nml vttffti. I submit tliat, 
voril fur >'or(l, I’nrihm is rcrsi-i, nml IVi^ia I’flttlua ; one 
licinfj llie name of n parlicular district, nnd, sucli, I'tn- 
plylng n local corirpicili ihc oUirr licin^» fhe name of 
n kinfjilom in ROncral, nnd, ns sucli, convc^inj* tlie idea 
of n.con^ciliilalion of power aiul n riiUnj' d^’iiaity. 
nliat is supposed to hare taken place nitli (lie»c instanci'^i 
1ms actually taken place witli tlie word rrank. There 
is the particular IlurRUiuVian conquest of rranche Comptc. 
There js the general I*renc?» conquest of Trarjcc. Iloth, 
however, ucrc Gcnnan; just ns, tnulnth mulnndif, both 
Pnrthia nncl Persia nrc held to be Turanian. Let this 
he admitted, nnd the dynasty of Cyrus may have been 
Turanian, even as was that of llie Arsacidru. It was 
certainly other than Mede. llie consideration, however, 
of the Jtede and ^faccdoninn dynasties stands o\cr for 
the present. 

Meanwhile, let those of Cynu nnd the Arsocidiu bring 
us down to the epoch of the Sassanidm. trord for word 
this seems to give us the Mongol title Zaisnn. I do not, 
however, press this. I LcIhwc that current opinion is in 
favour of tlic SasMnido? hoving been foreign d^Tjasts. 

They arc succeeded by the Caliphs j out and out 
Arabian. But before the ninth coutury is over, the dis- 
turbances of the Turkishguards(the Turanian prictorians 
to an Arab court) have broken out, nnd Bagdad is in their 
hands. The Caliphat is shaken. The Taberites are 
nomitmlly subordinate, practically indepciulcnt. Tliey 
govern in Khomsan, and they have come from the other 
side of tlie Oxus. Tills, however, is only a presumption 
in favour of tlicir being Turanian. The SolTarids, who 
only reign from a.d. 872 to a.d. 902, may, not impro- 
bably, be Persians. TbeSamanids, who succeed tljeinjlikc 
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tlie Tnherites, are from the north. Tlicy “ pa55etl the 
Oxus with 10,000 horse ; so poor that their stirrups were 
made of wood, so brave that tltey vanquished tlic Sofia- 
rian army, eight times more numerous than tlicir own.” * 
The Howids (from 033 to 1053) arc said to have intro- 
duced the title of Sultan, a Turk term. 

Trom the Bowid period to the present time, every king 
of either Persia, or any part of Persia, who consolidates 
a power vvith any pretension to stability, is either a Turk 
or a Mongol. Sebectegtn, Mahmud of Ghizni, Togrul 
Beg, Molck Shah, Alp Arslan, arc all Turks. TIio Temu- 
ginian conquerors are Mongols; the Timurian, Turks. 

It must be admitted, llicn, that tlic presumptions are in 
favour of the negative, and, therefore, Imzardous, state- 
ment that the soil of Persia has never been permanently 
ruled by a native dynasty. 

That a Turanian dynasty interposed between that of 
the ^lacedonlans in Bactria, and the Arsacido;, is shown 
by coin after coin, illustrative of the parts on the drain- 
age of the Oxus during the first and second centuries of 
the Cliristian era. 

Such is the primd/actc evidence {independent of that of 
the arrow-headed inscriptions which will be noticed here- 
after) in favour of an influx of influential Turanians into 
Persia, heginning early and ending late. Such, too, tlie 
notice of the influences from Arabia. Tlie Caliphat gave 
them. But Arabia is not the only Semite coimtry which 
has told on Persia. Assyria haa done the same. So has 
Media. So also Macedonia. 

As the notice of both Assyria and Media involves a 
special line of criticism, it is only Macedonia which now 
arrests our attention. Alexanders army, so far as we sec 
in it a civilizing influence and a vehicle for the tliought 

* Oibbqo, chap. lii. 
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nnil lc‘arn5n^» tif Knstrm Europe, wns nn nrmy of Greeks. 
1 Is Mplain «7i3 n rcatlrr of llonicr. Ooc, ai }c.wt, of it* 
('cncraJs u-.-ii a Jiiitorian. A pcograplicr ftccompatitM it. 
A jiliilojoplicr or too might lie found among its court 
elements. If vc look at it, liowever, ns a mere material 
force (and in this light the plijaic.a! Iiisiorian ought to % icw 
it), it WM n Macedonian medley of lialf-har.linric Ifclloncs, 
Thessalians, nnd Illyrians. It may have lind in its nmks 
Gctoi and TUnvciaiis. Should any of its incmherB he, nt 
the present moment, represented hy atiy of the mysterious 
trihes of the I’aropainisus, the chances nro against their 
heing Greeks. Sklpciar blood is more likely to ho 
found nmongst the Kafirs and Wnkhanis tlmn ndlenic. 
This, howcTcr, is hut a speculation. Keverthcless, it is 
ono svlitch illustrates the case out of uhich it grous. 
Materially speaking, the ^locodonians ucrc, to a great* 
extent, other than Hellenes. Morally and intellectually, 
they were Greeks. It ssos in north-eastern Persia that 
their posver and languaec lasted longest. ^ Soon after 
the death of Alexander it took root. Uy tho end of 
the first century it was shaken by tho Turofuans. 

The general import of the arrow-headed, or cuneiform, 
inscriptions is now pretty widely known. They represent 
three forms of speech. One of these, akin to the literary 
language of India, will be noticed ere long. The other 
ttvo find their place here. Of these one is Semitic, and 
one Turanian. The simple existence of the Semitic 
record tells us this much, viz. that in the reign of 
Darius, oa well as earlier and later, there was a suffi- 
cient amount of Assyrian blood within the limits of 
the Persian empire, to make it cither necessary or con- 
venient for public inscriptions to he written in the 
Assyrian tongue. The details tell us much more. Tin's 
however, is enough for the present question ; which mere- 
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ly nslcs wlictbcr the foreign influei^ces tljat have acted 
on Persia are great or fiinail, new or old, homogeneous or 
composite. Our answer is, that they are both multiform 
and ancient. They are not only Semite as well ns Tura- 
nian and Greelv, &c.,but‘tliey arc Semite in two ways. 
Arabia gave the Koran ; liut one thousand years before 
the birth of Mahomet, Chaldea gave something else. 
There has’c been the older and the newer elements. And, 
in the time of the Sassanians there is evidence to an in- 
termediate series of influences. 

Respecting the Turanian inscriptions Mr. Norriss, 
whose opinion 1. am fully prepared to adopt, has laid 
down the foUowng doctrine. They ate not Turk ; as we 
may possibly expect d priori. They arc not Mongol. 
They are rather TJgrian or Fin. If so, we must sup- 
pose that, just as certain southern members of the great 
Fin family penetrated into Hxuigary in the tenth century, 
so did certain of their congeners, some fifteen hundred 
years earlier, penetrate into Persia. Be this as it may, 
the elements of the ethnology of Persia were, in the time 
. <5f Darius, as well as before and after, sufficiently com- 
plicated to require two languages other than native for 
the rock inscriptions of royalty. 

Roughly speaking, tlie arrow-headed inscriptions re- 
present the times of Darius and his successors. 

To one who holds that Persia was in the same category 
with Parthia and that Partliia was Turanian, tlie lan- 
guage of the inscriptions, which is other than Turanian, 
^and, at the same time, not Semite, is more likely to be 
Mede than aught else — Mede rather tlian Persian. 

Meanwhile the only remaining dynasty, the last in the 
order of notice, but the first in time, calls us ; the dynasty 
of Deloces, Phraortes, Cyaxaros, and Astyages. Now' 
Deioces was a Mcde.aMcdeof anatvon to which the IJysre, 
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llic Pflrclaktcni, tlic'StmkIiatcs, the Arizanti, the IJudii, 
anti the Magi hclongctl, os opposed to that of the Persians, 
\v]jo were, according to their yifta, Posargadtn, ^[nrapliii, 
i\Iaspii, Paiitlilala'i, Derusiaii, Germanii (a Turk gJoss), 
D.aij'^Iardi (a Ugrian glos*;), Dropiki, anti Sngarlii. Tliat 
there were actions and rc-actions of the kind suggested by 
the previous remarks in the lime of Deieccs, is evident 
from the text of Herodotus. The Assyrians had held 
the Modes in subjection. The Sfcdcs had not only been 
successful in throwing off the yoke from themselves, 
but bad Totluccd the Persians. The Scytlnons and Cim- 
merians were overrunning not only Media and Persia, 
but Syria and Palestine as well. Let ibe history, then, 
of Persia speak to the great extent to which that country 
Is the land of a mixed population. 

It is Mode ; it is Persian proper; it is Turanian. 

More than tliis, the Cimmerii were Europeans ; so tliat 
it has not been from Asia alone that its foreign elements 
have keen derived. 

The Cimmerii were Europeans. And so, in one sense, 
•were the Scythians mentioned by Herodotus. They were ‘ 
tiie Skoloti of the southern parts of Russia rather than the 
Sakre of independent Turldstan. They entered Media 
by the way of Caucasus. The Parthians, though equally 
Turk, entered Persia from the parts between the Caspian 
and the Paropamfsus. 

More unequivocally European than either the Scythians 
or the Cimmerii were the Thracians. It is impossible to 
study the campaign of Darius on the Danube without- 
admitting that, notwithstanding all our tendencies to draw 
broad and trenchant lines of demarcation hetweea the 
east and west, the early Jusfory of the Ihracians, the 
Get®, and the south-eastern Sarmatians is, to a great 
extent, that of Media — of Media ratlier than Persia. I am 
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far from tliinkiTig that the Danubian principalities of the 
Great King vrere mere outljang possessions. I think that, 
of liledia as opposed to Persia, they were central and in- 
tegral parts, and thathlaccdonia was Persian quite ns much- 
because it was Thracian, as because U was Greek. 

The influence that Greece exerted upon not only Persia 
in general, hut that part of Persia in particular which 
lay nearest to India, is a matter of ordinary history. TIic 
influence of Home is less distinctly seen. By Home I 
mean the Pome of the west; Latin Pome ; Rome proper 
rather than Greek Pome, Byzantine Romo, Constantino- 
politan Rome, From tJie time of Lucullus to that of 
Julian there were either Roman proconsuls, or kings pro- 
tected by Rome along tbe whole of the north-western 
frontier. There were Roman wars against'thc Sclcucid®, 
and Roman wars against the Arsacidm. In after times 
there was Rome at second-hand from Constantinople. 

It is chiefly through their early Christianity that Syria 
and Armenia (the former more especially) have acted on 
Persia. Persian Christianity, however, was short-lived. 
Yet it passed across the land so as to reach Turkistan, 
India, and even China. 

The preceding analysis has been given because it is 
only when we undervalue the relations betwen Persia and 
Europe on one side and the relations between India and 
Persia on the other, that tbe phenomena presented by the 
ancient language and the ancient-literature of Hindostan 
become mysterious ; for mysterious they must be in the 
eyes of those who maintain that the Vedas are three 
thousand years old, and that the undeniable affinities be- 
tween tbe Sanskrit and the languages of the west are ex- 
plained by deducing the Russian, the German, the Xiatin, 
and the Greek from Asia. Any two points may be iso- 
lated by ignoring the interjacent area. The archccologj* 
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of IVram ««, to n grc.it oxtcnt, (he Arclire-ology of IIi'iiclo- 
slan, I’crsia linn nctcd both njornlJv nntl niatcrjally on 
Lulin. Turkiatnn, Ar.ibtn, nml Europe have gimilarly 
neted on Persm. Something found on the land; 
something wna brought into it; something was given o/T 
from it. This is the ordinary procedure when pojiula- 
tions act and redact on each, or wijcrc one nets on a se- 
cond and the second on a third. AVhat lias been brought 
into Persia is, in some cases, extremely clear. It is clear» 
for instance, that one, at least, of the languages of the 
cuneiform inscriptions was an importation^ So was 
jrahomctnnism. So were a great many other tilings. 

Tlie religion of the ancient Persians may or may not have 
originated on tlic soil of Persia. It is rertain that it was 
from Persia that it more especially spread itself. It U also 
certain thatj if foreign, the date of its introduction was 
early, rire-worship, however, may have been Median ra- 
ther than Persian proper. Inasmuch os Media was (and is) a 
land where inflammoblo gases issue in mysterious currents 
in scTcrnl localities. One, especially, neat the city of 
sllabu, is an object of dcTOlionJo the Guebres, who 
make pilgrimages to llic spot, where “a blue flame, in 
colour and gentleness not unlike a lamp that bums irith 
spirits,” rises from the earth, and is supposed to be eter- 
nal. It may also, if we look at it on its sidereal, rather 
than its igneous aspect, have been Cbaldaic or Arabian ; 
for Sabmanisni, as it is called, or the worship of the stars 
and planets, is pre-emimently Semitic. 

I shall call the creed under notice Parsiism or Zoroas. 
trlanism indifferently. The chief dafa for its investigation 
are of three kinds : — the evidence of ancient authors 
other than Persian ; the Pars! scriptures themselves ; tlie 
practices and belief of the present fire-worshippers. 

Tbe Persians, writes Herodotus, think it foolish to 
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build temples. Yet Oicy sacrifice. They sacrifice on the 
higher mountains. They sacrifice to the sun, the moon, 
the earth, to fire, to llm vrinds.. * They have Icanxed, 
of late, from the Assyrians and Arabians, to worship 
the deity called hlylilta by the former, Alytta by the 
latter, Mithra by themselves. The priest, girt uilh a 
wreath of- myrtle, divides the victim, lays the parts on 
herbs, of which the trefoil is the chief, sings a hymn, and 
prays for all the Persians and the King of Persia. Lepers 
and white pigeons are not allowed to he near the sacrifice. 
He may not defile a river by even washing his hands in it. 
A Magus officiates. Tlie bodies of the dead are first tom 
hy dogs and birds, then interred. Previous to interment 
the body is smeared with wax. A Magus kills no ani- 
mals except for the purpose of sacrificing. ^Vhito is the 
colour of the sacred horses, of Nisman breed. "IVlien 
Cyrus crossed the Gyndes one of the white horses plunged 
into the stream, whereon the king swore that from that 
time forward the river should not vret even the knees of a 
woman. So ho turned off the main stream into 180 
channels. Xerxes flogged the Hellespont, and threw 
ters into it. Again, at sunrise he poured a libation from 
a golden cup into it, and prayed. Having finislied the 
prayer he threw into the waves a golden cup and a scime- 
tar. He also sacrifices white horses to tho Strymon. 
Again,—*' the Persians look upon fire as a god, and think 
it wrong to bum a dead man in a divine flame," Again, 
. Xerxes sacrificed to the winds. Again, Darius wished 
to have hi's statue placed on Uie temple of the Ailgjptian 
Vulcan, and Xerxes sacrificed to the Trojan Minerva. 
Dates forbade the fleet to approach Delos because it was 
the birth-place of Apollo and Diana, Xerxes buried cer- 
tain boys and girls in honour of the god underground. 
The ^ilngi, a •/ivos of Media, interpreted dreams, propbe- 
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gicil, nnd performed incnntaliong. Clcsias makes Karius 
Ilystaspes Iiuild an altar to the God of tlic firmament. 
Xenophon kills hulls;, hordes, and other victims nccordin" 
to the direction of the Mngi. Strabo makes it unlawful 
to breathe on fire, according to «hom the Cappadocians 
kept up a perpetual fire. 

All this is the worship of the elements; 'cspecialljr 
is it fire-worship and sun-worship. It is not, however, 
Zoroastrianism in full. It is not the religion of t)je 
two principles. Of this, however, Xenophon gives an 
inkling. I have two souls,” 6 a 3 ’s Arnspes to C^tus, 
“ for a single soul cannot be bad and good at tlie 
same time,” S;c. Plutarch, from Theopompus, gives us 
Oromazes and Arcimanius opposite and antagonistic 
to each other, the former of whom makes benevolence, 
truth, CQuit)’, wisdom, and joy j the latter their opponents. 
The fojmer, too, makes the stars, and appoints Sirius 
guardian. lie also makes twenty-four^gods, and puts 
them in an egg, vhen Arcimanius makes twontj'-four 
others, who crack the epg, and out comes good and bad 
* •"anbeed. The heresy of Manes Is stated by more than one 
of the early ecclesiastic writers to be Zoroastrian. 

This gives us the great Dualism, along witli a host of 
minor deities, who are, more or less, abstractions. 

The next testimonies are those of the early Sj-rian and 
Armenian Christians. These giro us a picture of fire- 
worship as it existed under the Sassanians. £1153308 in 
his History of tlie BeHgious Wars of the Persians and • 
Armenians (as translated by Neumann) gives us the ' 
'following proclamations and notices: — 

“All peoples aad tongues tliroaglunit my dominiona must abandon 
their heresies, irorahip Che ran, hnng to him their offerings, and call him 
god ; they shall feed the holy fire, and fulfil all the other ordinances of 
the JIagi." 
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Again — • 

"jrihnierecb, flranU Vizier of Iran and Djniran, to tUo Anncniana 
abundant grectins: ' ' ^ 

" Know, that all men who dwell under heaven and hold not tliC belief 
of the Mastesenn, are deaf and blind, and betrajed by the devil-eerpent ; 
for, before the hearena and the earth were, the great god Zroan prayed a 
thousand years, and lald : ‘ If I, perhaps, eliould have a Bon, named 
Vormiat, who will maho the heavens and the carlh-’ And ho conceived 
two In bit body, one by reason of bla prayer, and the other because be 
said perhap ». . ^Yhca he knew that there were two in hia boily, ho said : 

‘ V'hicbevcr ehail come first, to him wiU I give over my eovcrcignty.' lie 
who had been conceived in doubt passed througb his bo*ly and went 
forth. To him spoVe Znian: 'Who art Iboni’ He ealdi ‘I am thy 
son Vormist.’ To him, eaid Zruan : ' My eon is light and fragrant breath- 
ing 5 thou art dark and of evil dUpoaition.’ Aa thU appeared to 
hia aon exceeding hareli, ho gave him the empire for a thousand 
years. ^ • 

" Vltcn the other son wu bore to him, he called him VonnUi. ITo 
then took the empire from Ahrmen, gave It to Vormist, and cald to him i 
* Till now 1 have prayed to thee ; now thou must pray to me.’ And 
Vormist madi heaven and earth ; Abnnen, on the contrary, brought forth 
evil s and tbna they divided themselves among creatures ; the angels ate 
of VonnUt and the devils of Ahrmen All good, In heaven and here 
below, Is from Vormist; all evil, which U done here and there, Is produced 
by Ahrmen. And thus, whatever is good on this earth, this has Vonnlst 
made ; and whatever is not good, that has Ahrmen made . as, for example, 
Vormist has made men; Alirmco has made bottowb, 8uircrings,^Dnd«, s 
death ; all misfortunes and moornrul crents which occur, as also lamcnT-' 
able wars, arc the work of the evil being ; as fortunate events, riches, 
fame, honour, and bcaUb of body, beauty of countenance, eloquence in 
speech, and length of years, all have their hclns from good ; but all 
which Is not so is the corrupt worLiog of evil." 

Again — 

‘‘The PerBian troops which had been In the land of the Huns are 
marching hllhei, with many other troops which had been placed at the 
gates. Besides these, they are accompanied by three hundred learned 
Jtagi, who arc to disperse tbemBcIvea throughout tho bud, convert every 
one, pull down the churches, and force all to conform to the king’s com- 
mand, Tbesc hlagl say • If you receive our faith of your own free wilJ, 
ttien shall you receive from the king bonoura and presents, from the court 
aUo a remission in the taxes ; but If you rcceivo it not freely, we have 
orders to construct fire-tempies In tbo borotiglia and cities, to kindle the 
fire Bchram, and to appoint Xfagl and Mogheds learned in the bw 
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sicd, nntl ]icrformctl incAiitnlions. Ctwias makes Darius 
llystaspca builil nn altar to tl»e God of the finuatnent. 
Xenophon kills hulls; hot>.cs« and other victims occordiuj; 
to the direction of the Magi. Straho makes it unlawful 
to breathe ou fire, according to whom the Cappadocians 
kept up a perpetual fire. 

All this is the worship of the elements; 'especially 
h it fire-worship and sun-worship. 2t is not, however, 
Zoroastrianisnt in full. It is not the rcligio'n of the 
two principles. Of this, houever, Xenophon gives an 
inkling. *' I have two souls,” says Arnspes to Cj'Tus, 
for a single soul omiot he had and good at the 
same time,” &c- Plutarch, from Theopojnpus, gives us 
Oromazes and Arcimanius opposite and antagonistic 
to each other, the former of whom makes benevolence, 
truth, equity, wisdom, and joy; the latter (heir opponents. 
The former, too, makes the stars, and appoints Sirius 
guardian. He also makes tnentj'-four^gods, and puts 
them in an egg, when Arcimanius makes twenty-four 
others, who crack the egg, and out comes good and bad 
* nanbeed. Tlie heresy of Manes is stated by more tlian one 
of the e.arly ecclesiastic writere to be Zoroastrian. 

This gives us the great Dualism, along with a host of 
minor deities, who are, more or less, ahstractions. 

The next testimonies are those of the early Syrian and 
Armenian Christians. These give us a picture of fire- 
worship as it existed under the Sassanians. EUsa^us in 
his History of the Religious "Wars of the Persians and • 
Armenians (as translated by Heumaim) gives ns the " 
'following proclamations and notices: — 

"AU peoples and toogacs ttirongltoat my dominions must abandon 
tbeir beresies, worship the aun, hnng to him their oDerings, and call bijn 
god ; they shall feed the holy fire, snd fulfil all the other ordinances of 
Iho Magi." 
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Again — • 

'Olihmerach.Ornnd Vlrlcr of Iren #nd Danlran, to lie Arrocnians 
ftLundant grcctlns : * 

'•Know, that all men wlo dwcU under learcn and hold not the belief 
of Ihe Maslcscn^, ate deaf and blind, nnd Irttrejcd by the devil eerpent , 

(at, befw ll\ft bcavenaftTvd the catlU »crc,tUc great god Zruan pnycJ a 
tUountul ycatH, and taldt *lf I, perhaps, should hate a son, named 
YormUl, who will make Ihc Leavens and the earth.’ And he coocclvcd 
two In hli body, one by reason of Ids prayer, and tho other because ho 
Bald ptrhapt.^ IVhcn be knew tL.at Ihcro were two In Ms body, be eaid : 

‘ M'blcbcrct shall come first, to him will I give over my eovcrcignty.’ Ho 
uho had been conceived In doubt poased through bis body and went 
forth. To him spake Zniln: 'Who art IbouT Ho said: *1 am tby 
Bon Yonnlst.' To him said Znian : • My son Is light and fragrant breath' 
ing ; thou art dark and of evH dlspoaltlon.’ A» this appeared to 
hU son, exceeding bwab, bo gave idm the empire for a thousand 
ycarr. 

” When the other son w&s lore to Idm, he called him Vorrelst- Ho 
then took the empire from Ahrnen, gave it to Yonnlst, and said to Mm : 
'Till sow I have prayed to thee; now thou mast pray to me.* And 
Yonnlst nadi heaven and earth; Ahnncn, os the contrary, brought forth 
evil ; and thus they divided tbemsclvcH among trcaluTCs ; the angels arc 
of Vonnlit and the devda ef Abrmcn All good, tn heaven’ and hero 
below, Is from VomUt; all evil, irldcU la done hero and there, la produced 
by Abrmen. Asd thus, wbatever is good on Ibis earth, this has VormUt 
mado ; and whatever is not good, (hat has Ahnncn mado . as, for example, 
Yonnlst has made men; Alinnen has mado Borrowa, anffcringH.^and, » 
death ; all misfortunes and mouraful events which occur, as aiso lament-' 
able wars, arc the work of tho evil being; as fortunate cventf, riches, 
feme, honour, and bcallb of body, beauty of conntenanco, eloquence in 
apeceb, and length of jean, all have Uiclr being ftotn good; but all 
which Is not so Is tho corrupt working of ovii.” 

Again — 

“ Tho Pevetan Iroopa wbleh had been In tho land of the Huns are 
marching hither, with many other troops which had been placed at tho 
gales. Hcsidcs these, they are accompanied hy three hundred learned 
JIagt, who are to disperse tbcmsclm throughout Iho land, convert every 
one, pull doan tho churches, and force all to conform to llie king's com- 
maniL These 5Iagl say : If you receive our faith of your own free will, 
llicn sli^n you teceWe from the king honours and presenU, from the court 
alao a rcrabslon In tho taxes; bnt If yon receive It not freely, we have 

orders to coiutniet firo-tetnpI«s in the boroaghs and cUics, to kliidic tho 

fire Bchrani, and to appoint Magi and Mogbeds Icarncil in the law 
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Ihrongliout Ihc hml. PhouM *ny one ntlempt mlstance, Le will 
milTvr dcstli, and Iila wife and cliildren will l>c regarded u alleiui, and 
lianUlicd." 

Tlic following gives tis nn insiglit into some of tlie 
more serious absurdities of the creeds 

“ Again, the Magi anign tlic following «twe for (he origin of light— 
they overturn what has jnal been raid, and giro another ground for Iho 
creation of the inn. They lay : ' Ahnnen Inrllcd Vormlst to a hantjucU 
Vormlat came, hut would not partaho of the meal till their children had 
fought ngalnat each other. Kow after the non of Ahrmen had overthroirn 
the ion of YonnUt, and they rcqalre*! an nmplre and could find none, 
then they created the ann, that he might ho the nmplre Ixlween them.' 
Kow they infer from thia that Ahrmen (a omnipotent eren with regard <o 
the Bun, and contend that he took part In the creation of light. But waa 
there, In reality, no other umpire prcienl I— eoold they not hare gone to 
the Father, or to Kim to whom tho Father and Son, aeeonllog to tlielr 
mythology, had addrcircd their pnyml 

"And wherefore, then, aero they In enmity agalut each other, 
VorhtUt and Ahrmen, who had been confined Jn one womb, who were 
about to banqnet together, and who, l>y mnlual co-operation, created tho 
sun and set him np as nmplrq t But one Saarataahd tcaehes the following 
dlsgraeeful doctrine, that the Sun and the Idght were made In maternal 
and alstetly embraces, and taught the nation that they might perpetrato 
the Mtno atrocity : and to »c» tbi* disgrace It w.%s giTcn out that they 
(the Sun and the Light) were created for the office of umpire ! for oa their 
cdoclrines of bchef aro not contained In. hooks, Ihcysoxaetimca say thi^ 
and at olben they say that, and mislead the Ignorant by it. But if Yoixuist 
waa God, he was in a situation (« create the eon, as well as the heavens 
and the earth, out of nothing, and not through a etune, or because there 
was no umpire at hand.” 

This is from Esnik, who is the chief evidence to the 
doctrine that both Ormuz and Ahriman are only second- 
ary creations, the primary entity being Zeman Akerane, 

I. c. Time Increate. 

"Beforu yet anything was made, ettber the heavens or (be earth, or 
anycreaturewhatBDeverwIuchtiTethuitheheavensor on the earth, was one » 
namedZeman.aword eignifyiDgthesamewithriratiRpDr/ama. A Ihousaad 
years bo ofiered eacrilico tbat hemi^t obtain a eon, who should have tho 
name Ormisd, and should create heaven and earth and all things in them.. 
After a thousand years of saenfiee he began to reflect, and said, ‘The 
sacrifice which I hare performed, does it conduce to the end, and shall a 
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ion, OnnW, be l>om to me, or do I otrire In rain I* Wblle be tbougbl 
tbna, Onniid nnJ Ahrmcn were coneelred In llie bo'lr of ibelr molbcr. 
Ormlid was Ibe ofijifring of the sacrifice, and Abmien of the doubt. 
Zeman knew this, and aaid,—- ‘Two sofw arc in the mother a womb: he 
who shall first come forth to me will I make the king.’ Ormisd knew hia 
fathcr’a thought, imparted it to Ahrmcn, and tald, ‘ Our father Zeruan in- 
tends to make him king who shall Crat romo to him;' and Ahrmcn, 
hearing thU, pierced throogh the bAlj of his mother, and stood before 
his Cither, Zeruan, looking on him, said, ‘MTho art thou I' And he aaid, 

‘ I am thy sotu' Then Zeman spoke to him : ' ily son la of odoriferoDS 
breath and resplendent appearance, but thou art dark and of an evil 
odour.’ Awhile they were thus speaking together, Ormisd waa bom at his 
proper lime, and he was bright-shining and sweet-breatLing. lie went 
forth and came before Zeruan : and when Zervan looked upon him, he 
knew that this was his eon Ormisd, for whom he had oITcrcd sacrifice. ITc 
took the Tcsscl which he had io his band, and wherewith he had sacrificed, 
gave it to Ormisd, and said, ‘Ililberto I hare aaerificed for thee, now and 
henceforward thou mayeet ucriScc for me and hereupon Zeruan gave 
his vessel to Ormisd, and blcascd blm. Ahrmcn saw this and said to 
Zeruan, ‘Hart thou not taken an oath, whlcbsocrer of the two sons ehalt 
first come to me, him will I make king!’ Zeruan, that be might not 
break bis oath, said to Ahrmeo, ‘ O thou fiitse su'd evil-doer i io thee bo 
dominion given for nine thousand yean , hot 1 appoint Ormisd lord over 
thee. After the nine thousand years Ocmiad shall rule, and what he 
withes that shall he bring to pass.’ ” 

The Mahometan tv-riters were all enbsequent to the 
time of the Sassanidcc. for this reason their cvidchcc,’' 
is not noticed. That of the Syrians is less full than that 
of the Armenians. Hence it is believed that the pre- 
ceding notices, though anything but exhaustive, give a 
fair and sufficient notion of Zoroastrianism as a living 
creed at its zeiulb. 

As a living creed at the present moment, Zoroastrian- 
ism is held by a few Parsis in Kirman, a few in Khora- 
san, and a great many more (the bulh of the faith) in 
, Guzerat. In respect to its scriptures — 

The Vendtdad is a dialogue between Oromasdes and 
Zoroaster. The Yashna and Vispared are liturgies. 
Tim Khurd.avcsta is also a liturgy. Tlie Yasts arc nunor 
and more fragmentary compositious. 
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Tlicro arc, of course, in the Persian language several 
works which treat of ^Zoroastrianism, and which increase 
the bulk of the Parsi literature. Others, of wliich the 
Bundchesh is the chief, ate m what is called Pchlcvi. 
The language, however, of the religion of real life is the 
Gujerati, in wliich the Parsiism of India embodies its 
tcacliiug, and conducts its controversies ; for there ore, at 
least, two sects — that of the Klindlmi and that of the 
llasami — who differ on n question analogous to lliat of the 
old and new styles in Cnglhnd. One admits, the other 
denies, the intercalation of a month. TlieTe arc other 
elements of controversy besides, ns will soon be seen, 

Tlio Parsiism of ilie present time bos much that rc« 
minds us of Judaism. It makes few proselytes. It is 
not a religion for a poor man. Its adherents are chiefly 
mercantile. It differs, however, from Judaism in lioving 
never developed itself into any other religion j so that the 
creed which should stand in the same relation to the 
Zendavesta that Christianity docs to the Old Testament 
is non-existent. Tliis isolates Parsiism even more than 
Judaism is isolated. 

The doctrines themselves are taken from the Zenda- 
Testa, and it cannot be said that the contents of the 
Zendavesta itself are unexceptionable. The apparent 
purity of a simple elementary worship, with a matter so 
suggestive of spirituality as fire for its main object, 
excited the imagination of the first investigators of the 
religion of the ancient Persians. The Parsi scriptures 
themselves, though not without better things, are full of 
angels and observances, of impossible epochs and absnrd 
developments. That these are not taken verbatim et lite- 
ratim speaks well for the present state of thought 
amongst the Paxsis, The extent to which a freedom of 
interpretation existed (provided that it did exist, and was 
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not evolved liy the occasion) might not have been known 
Il«^d not the creed come within the sphere of tlic activity 
of the Bombay missionaries. TJjcse having got into con- 
troversy with the Parsis, found them ready to take their * 
own part. I know the arguments of their defence only 
through the work of tlicir, arch-antagonist, the llev. 
John Wilson, of the Scottish Church, wiiich puts them 
in the light of eclectic critics rather than eervile biblio- 
laters. They explain away their angels by making them 
abstractions, and excuse tbeir ceremonies by reducing 
them to symbols. In short, they rationalize. 

Tlius— it is objected that they worship Feruber or 
Angels. 

Answer by Dosablidi. “ Fartthar mcansyV/er. Tliey 
call that joAar, which is in English called E$$ence. It is 
a mantak, or logical word. In Arabic, they apply johar 
to an article which is composed of Its own substance ; and 
tliey apply the word arez to an object which is composed 
of another object. Take for example the sun and sun- 
shine j—The yoAar is the sun and the sunshine is araz. 
Take another example, of wood, and a chair the wood 
is johnr and the chair is arar, for the chair is made from 
wood, and if there were no wood, there would be no chair.’* 
Whether tlie trains of reasoning hereby suggested are 
strictly Zoroastiian or not is •unimportant. Let them be 
ever so opposed to the original doctrine, Tarsiism is still 
n creed, of -which all that can be said is that its modem 
form differs from its ancient. In the fifth century, 
’Zoroastrianism persecuted. In the nineteenth, it ra- 
tionalizes. 
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The Ancient Iian;aa£es «f Eenl^ An<I la<IU.->T}i6 I'enepoIlUn of the 
Cuneiform lDecri{>tIonR. — ^TboCaulml ColQ>.»-Tho Pall Inscrlplions. 
— The Baniikrlt and Pall of LiUnturo. 

Tiik next step in the ctlinology of Persia and Indin is tho 
consideration of tlioso languages of which wc have the 
oldest specimens, and of wliicli the influence has been 
greatest. They all belong to one and the same class. 

The language of this class that has commanded the 
greatest attention is, undoubtedly, the Sanskrit. Sanskrih 
however, is by no means the most convenient name for 
the doss; nor is the Sanskrit language tlic most convco 
nient to begin w itli. The most convenient form of speech 
to begin with is what may be called 

T/ic Persepolilan . — The folloiving is a sample at large 
from an inscription on the tomb of Darius at Naksh- 
i-Riistam, according to the text and trauslation of Sir 
H. Rawlinson : — ; 

• 1 Bags wazarka Aunmazdi, bja im 

2 am bucum ad&,li;aanam asm 

3 ilaam adii, hja aoHijaa *d&, h • 

4 ya sbij&tim adS martiyahjil, 

5 bya DST(alyaTnm khab&yatluyam ab 

C Quaufib, airam parawao&m kbsbSyalb 

7 lyam, airam yianiwaiiiia fcamSla 

The Great Qod Omazd, (he it waa) vho gave tbis earth, who ga>e 
that heaven, who gave mankind, who gave We to maabind, who 
made Darius King, as « ell the King of the people, aa the lawgiver of 
the people. 
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Mnny inscriptions in tlic same language arc found clse- 
wlicrc, e.g. at BcWslun, at Ilamadan, and at A'^an. As 
a general rule, lliey occur in conjunction with two others 
in (liflcrent languages. AVlicncvcr they do tliis, they taho 
what may he called the place of honour, i. c. when the 
columns are arranged horizontnUy they stand at the left 
hand, so as to he read first, and, where there is a grouping 
round a centre, it is in the centre that the present languaga 
finds its place. Again, on a Persepolitan monument it 
stands alone. It is with good reason, then, that Sir H, 
Ilawlinson considers tliat this is the primary language of 
the Achaimcnian dynasty— a language of which the other 
memhexs of the trilingual inscriptions are translations, 
AVhether it he Persian rather than Mode is anollicr ques- 
tion. It is safe to cal! it the longungo of the first in- 
scriptions, It is safe, too, os well os convenient, to call it 
Persepolitan, inasmuch as, in PersepoHs, it is found hy 
itself. 

In respect to its matter, it is the edicts of the Aclue- 
mcnian kings wlilcli this language more especially em- 
hodies; the most important of which is that of the PeUis- 
tun inscription. In respect to its structure it is closely 
akin to the oldest Sanskrit. There is no evidence, how- 
ever, io it having ever been spoken in India, nor yet in 
the cast of Persia. It is on tlio Kurd frontier, and in 
Furs, that samples of it most abound. It is only in in- 
scriptions, and only in the cuneiform characters that it is 
found. AVhether the Persepolitan inscriptions give us the 
oldest compositions in the class of languages to whicii tlicy 
belong is yncertain.^^ Most Sanskrit scholars would say 
that they do not. It is certain, however, that they are 
the oldest compositions that bear a date. Next to these 
come \ 

Jlic IcQCitds of thz Caufiul coins. — ^Thc kingdom which. 
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ftftcr tl)c tlcatlj of Alexander tlic Great, Avas fonmlcil »i 
the norlli-cast of I'crsiais Wltcr Known through its coins 
tlian its historians. Of iho former, some thousnncU have 
been deciphered. They show that the nearest Hiiccessors 
of Alexander ruled as Greeks, their names hchig Greek 
and the legends oit their coins being Greek, Letters and 
legends, however, oilier than Hellenic soon appear, and 
a series of coins, some bearing native, some bilingual, 
inscriptions follon*a. The mintage then degenerates, the 
names become barbarous, and tbe signs of a fresh dynasty 
of conquerors from Scythia show ihcmsclves. AU, how- 
ever, that is not Greek in tho way of legend, belongs 
to the same class ns the PersepeJitan inscriptions on 
the one side and tlic literary Indian on the otlicr, Tho 
fullest history of the dynasties In question is that of 
Professor Wilson, In the Ariana Antiqua. lie calls the 
alphabet Arlan. 

The PaU of the detest inseriptions.—Cotemiiotar)’ with 
tlio earlier but older than the later Caubul coins, ore 
certain inscriptions on pillars at 35auU and GIrnar, 
knmTO most especially through the papers of Prinsepj one 
of which gives us what will be noticed more fully in the 
sequel, the famous edict of Priyadasi,'promineat and con- 
spicuous in the real or supposed history of Buddhism. 
The language is a form of the Pali ; the date of the in- 
scription the reign of Sandcacottus, or Cliandragupta, the 
cotemporary of Selcucus. 

’IVhether tlie inscriptions of the last two alphabets give 
us the oldest forms of the language to which they belong 
is uncertain. Most Sanskrit scholars would say that they 
do not. It is certain, however, tliat, next to'the Per- 
sCpolitan, they are the oldest cooipositious that hear a 
date. 

Whether they give us the oldest alphabets is also un- 
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certain. - It b only certain tliat tliey glre the oldest 
documents on which an Indian clphahci apjKari. 

The htwjufige of the Sa$taman coins, fc.— The coins and 
inscriptions of the Sassawiau kings oxhihit a language 
of which it is ■unsafe to say much. Xl has ninnitit“s 
with iho ones preceding. Uut it lias also prominent 
Semite elements. The coins thcraselrc# are, of course, 
politically speaking, Persian- The nlphahel, howeser, is 
Semitic. It contains no vowels, and only eighteen con- 
sonants. ■ The legends which it embodies have, of course, 
a definite, dote. They rongc over the fifth, sixth, and 
seventh centuries. 

Now come the compositions which, whether older or 
newer than the ones which have preceded, have no 
dates. 

These fall into three great divisions t—(l) tlic Sanskrit, 
ip) the Pali, and (3) the Zend of the written literatures 
as opposed to 0>c language of the inscriptions. 

1. The Sanskrit . — The language of tliose numerous, 
long, and important compositions, of sonic of which further 
notice will be taken when wc treat of the Brohminic lite- 
rature of India, is tlic Sanskrit; the Sanskrit with its 
Devanogari alphabet, its fuller forj'ns, and (along with 
other ehaiociciislics) its dual number, ns opposed to the 
Pali. Of the Sanskrit, some forms are older than those of 
the literary language in general and some newer. Some 
present archaisms, some degenerations. 

The Sanskrit of the Vedas is older than that of the 
great mass of the Sanskrit literature. How much is 
another question. 

A Pracrii is a form of speech wliich, to explain oi- 
scurjOT per oireanw, bears the same analogy to the Sau- 
.slcrit tlint the Lingua llusttca of ancient Home may have 
home to the pure Latin of Cicero. Os it may be com- 
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pared to the RIegarian dialect in the Achamenses. Or it 
may be compared to the Gascon I'rench in Moliire ; or 
to the Bolognese, and other dialects, introduced upon the 
Italian stage side by side with the purer Tuscan. It is 
in the Hindu dramas where the Pracrits are to he found ; 
and it is women and servants who chiefly speak it. 

The Kam will he noticed when the influence of India 
upon Java, and 

The Fan, when the influence of India upon China, is 
considered, 

2. The Pali .' — The scriptures of Tibet, Mongolia, Pegu, 
Ava, Siam, Kambojia.and Cocliinclnna, so far as they are 
composed in the learned or holy language of the Bud- 
dhist creed rather than in the vernacular of the several 
countries, are not in Sanskrit, hut in Pali— Pali, the lan- 
guage of the Buddhism of the south of India. How far 
it was the language of Buddlusm altogether, especially 
of the Buddhism of the north, is another question. 

3. T7itf Zend, or language of the Parsi ecnpti/rcs.— Tliis is a 
form of speech wluch requires more criticism than it has 
found. The matter which it exhibits is supposed to he 
older than the time of the Sassanidm ; the form only 
in which it appears -being attributed to that dynasty. 
Under the Arsacida; learning and religion had declined. 
There was a general knowledge of Zoroaster and his 
doctrines; but the Zoroastrian scriptures were wanting. 
So the old men with the long memories were looked up, 
and the Zendavesta, with its congeners, was constructed 
from their dictation. The result of Uns is a book dis- 
covered In India, in the scronteenth century, in a lan- 
guage different from that of the Sassanian coins, but 
akin to the Persepolitan and U»e Sanskrit. The alpha- 
bet, honcrer, is not Jndlaa—or rather !t is and it is 
not. The letters ate the letters of the Sassanian 
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legentls adapted to writing; but the principles upon 
wliicli they are applied are those of the Indian alphabet. 
They have eight or nine vowels— additions. In o tlicr words, 
the alphabet of the Sass.anian coins consists of eighteen, 
the alphabet of the Parsi scriptures of forty-two characters. 

The language of the glosses to the Zendavcsla, — In tho 
same letters as the Zend, *. e. in letters nhich represent 
the Sassanian inscriptions in a cursive form, are to he 
found certain glosses to the Zendavesta, which are neither 
Sassanian nor Persian proper, nor yet Gujerati, nor yet, 
exactly 

The language of the Bundehesk (awork on the mythology 
of tho Zendavesta), though closely akin to it, and writ- 
ten in the same characters. 

Tliat the preceding forms belong to the same class 
has already been stated. It should now be added tlmt 
the Sanskrit and Pali are Indian ratlicr tlmu Persian ; the 
Persepolitan Persian rather than Indian; the rest Persian 
in some respects, Indian in others, e. g. the Cauhul 
legends arc Pracrit in the way of language ; wliilst their 
alphabet is, in some respect at least, Semitic. On the 
other hand, the Zend alphabet is, in some respects, Indian, 
while the language itself is Persepolitan, rather than 
either Sanskrit or Pali. More, however, will be said 
on this head when the alphabets of India, &c., come 
under notice. Mote, too, when origin of the present 
Persian and the modem dialects of India is considered. 
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CHAPTER VII. 


On tUe Languages atin to tLo Tamal. — Tlie Telinga.— -Tlie Tatnul proper. 

— The Cnnarcsc. — The Curgi — The MalajaUm -^The Tulu, or Tulava. 

—The Ohond.— The ICLond.— The Eastern Kol.— -The Eajmalial.— 

The Tamul. elements of the Bmhtti. 

The languages which form the subject of the present 
chapter are the languages alda to the Tamul. Betiveen 
tliese and the languages akin to tlie Sanskrit there is a 
strong contrast. The further we go into the ethnologj of 
India, the clearer this will be seen. The languages of the 
last chapter were dead ; the languages of the present are 
living. 

The earlier writers (and early in Indian ethnology 
means the writers of the beginning of the present century) 
certainly tindervalued them. The habit, too, of speaking 
of them as the languages of Southern India is incon- 
venient} for, in ordinary parlance, few of us make 
Southern India to begin at the Ganges. Mysore and the 
Carnatic, the Madras Presidency and the Canara country 
are southern in every sense of the word. Bombay, too, is 
in the southern half of India^ if we begin with Caslimir. 
Yet the Rajmohal iiills arc north of Bombay, and the . 
Bajmaliali form of speech is Tamul — the word, of course, 
being taken in a general sense. Add to all this tlie Tamul 
• elements of the Brahul, end the reasons egainst localizing 
the great family to which that name applies increase. So 
far from being South Indian, it is not exclusively Indian. 
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It is Persian na well. The origin of the Brahui lias 
nothing to do with this riew* "We arc simply looking to 
the actual distribution of the Tamul tongues in space, as 
"they exist at the present moment. "We ere simply guard- 
ing against the influence of certain expressions which may 
lead us to undoi-cslimatc its extent. 

The reasons for giving prominence to the forms of 
speech now coming into view arc less manifest; indeed, 
the practice of doing so is anything but general. Yet 
notliing is clearer than the gcograplucal contact between 
the languages of India and those akin to the Tibetan 
along the whole range of the Himalayas. Along the 
whole range of the Himalayas, from Cnshmir to the end 
of Asam, tlie two groups touch each other definitely and 
directly; no intermediate language intervening. All 
that is not Tibetan, Hcpaulese, or Burmese, is Hindu; 
all that is not Hindu is Burmese, Ncpaulese, or Tibetan. 
Such the general character of the frontier. In its details 
we may fairly presume there has been a difference. What 
if the Tibetan or Nepaulese tongues have once extended 
further south, so that the Hindu dialects have encroached 
upon them ? Nopaal, at the present moment, is Bhot. 
May not the parts south of Nepaul once have been the 
same ? "Wliat if the history of the Hindus in the north 
of Hindostan he that of the English in England, the 
Kepaulesc and Tibetans representing the Welsh of Wales ? 
In such a case the •whole valley of the Ganges may once 
hare been, more or less, Bhot. More than this. There 
. may have been a time when (for the eastern half of India 
at least), the southern frontier of the Tibetan, and the 
notthetu frontier of the Tatnul, areas touched each other. 
A'N'hat if tlie Ganges separated them, even as the Rhine 
separated Gaul from Germany? I do not, at present, 
say that this was the case ; I only point out the hearings 
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of the Tibetan tonics upon the ethnology of India. I 
add, too, that in one point, at the present moment, the 
distance between the two extremities of tlie two areas is 
not more dian sixty miles as the crow flies. In the parts 
to the north and north-east of Calcutta the monosyllabic 
languages of the Garo hills are spoken to within a short 
distance of the northern bank of the Ganges.* In the parts 
west of Calcutta the Rajmahal hills actually abut upon the 
river from tlie south. Yet the Rajmahal area is Tamul. 
Again — the original language of Kooch Bahar has its 
southern frontier a little to the north of Agra; to the 
south of which populations reasonably bejieved to belong 
to the Tamul family make ibcir appearance, 

TAe Teluffu, Teloo^oo, Telaga, Tehnpa, or Tclini/a, is 
spoken from Chicacole on the north to Pulicat on tlie 
south, extending iu the interior its far as the eastern 
boundaries of the Hahratta districts; so as to be the 
vernacular language for upwards of fourteen millions of 
individuals in the northern Circan, and in parts of J-Iy- 
■ derahad, Nagpiir, and Gondwana. The drainages of the 
Kistuali and Pennaur rivers are mthin the Telinga area. 
The great stream of the Godavery has Telinga districts on 
each side of it. A third or more of the eastern Ghauts is 
Telinga. Then there are the Telinga populations of the 
parts beyond the proper Telinga area, chiefly in the Tamul 
districts — Naiks, Reddies, &c. Of these there may be a 
niillion; yet it is doubtful whether the Telinga populations 
are either the most cnfeiprizing or the most civilized of 
their class. Witli a smaller population there is, at the , 
present moment, more activity amongst the speakers of 
77ie 7’amul . — ^AVhether this was always the case is an- 
other question. The energy of tlje latter population is 
measured by the extent to which Tamul servants, Tamul 
l.-ihourcrs, Tamul tradesmen, are to he found beyond 
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the proper toundariea of tlicir language, working Jiaril, 
pushing their fortunes, making money. This is consi- 
derable. As Uve parts on each side of the Godavery nro 
Telinga, the districts which the Cavery waters arc Tnmuh 
Madras is Tamul, Pondicherry is Tamul, Tranquehar is 
Tamul, Negapatam is Tamul, the Carnatic is Tamul. In 
fact, the Tamul language succeeds and replaces the 
Telinga about Pulicat, a little to the north of Madras, 
and is spoken all along the coast of Coromandel to Cape 
Comorin. It then turns to flic north, and constitutes the 
vernacular of the southern part of the Pajahship of Tra- 
vancotc, giving way to the Malayalim in tho parts about 
Trevanduwn. Inland, it extends to the Ghauts and NiU 
gherrics— say to the parts about Coimbatdr, It is tho 
language of a vast plain ; contrasted in this respect with 
live Telinga, which is spoken over a varied surface, some- 
times level, i>ftencr broken. 

Ten millions is the number given to the speakers of 
the Tamul tongue. They are not, however, confined to 
the district just indicated. There are Tamul settlers in 
Ceylon, especially in the north-western parts of the 
island. The coolies of the coffee plantations are .gene- 
rally Tamul all over the island. There are numerous 
Tamul merchanta in the capital ; and ‘'ere long," writes 
Mr. Caldwell, “the Tamilians will have excluded the 
Singalesc from almost every office of profit or trust in 
tlieir own island." The majority of the domestic servants 
and camp-followers, even in the Telinga portions of the 
. Presidency of Madras, are Tamul, and whatever may be 
the vernacular dialect, the Tnmul is current in all the 
military cantonments of Southern India. Cannanore is 
in the Malayalim, Bangalore in the Canarese, Bellary in 
the Telugu, Secuudetab in the Hindostani, countries; 
ncvettholcss, the language which pf not heard oftenest) 
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is, at least, tliorouglily undci^tood, is the Tamuh Then 
there are the IClingsin Pegu, in Penang, and in Sincapore. 
These, as a general rule, are Tatnul. So are the emigrants 
to the Mauritius. Of course they have hcen compared to 
the Scotch, also to the Greeks. Thej’ may or maynot 
he like them. If they were not active and energetic the 
comparison would never have lieeu made. 

The Tamul, being a languagelongcultivated, is known 
in two forms — an ancient or literary, a modem or collo- 
quial. 

The literary Tamul is called the Shen Tamul. 

The colloquial Tamul is called the Kodun Tamul. 

“West of the Telinga, west of the Tamul, and in the 
central table-land of Southern India, is spoken the ver- 
nacular language of Seringapatam and Mysore. 

The C<xnar«ae, Kanjuidt, or Kamataka.-^Mysovo is iU 
centre. Yet it touches the coast in the .district of 
Canaia between Goa and Mangalore, a district to which 
it is scarcely indigenous, hut one in irhich it has suc- 
ceeded the Tulava, a language that will soon come under 
notice. On the east it nowliere even approaches the 
sea. Nor is it the only language' of Canaca, Beside it 
there is the Tulova. Beside it is the hlalayalam of the 
soutliem frontier. Beside it is the Konkani of the 
northern frontier — the Konkani, which is a dialect of the 
hlaluatta, and, as such, strongly contrasted with the other 
three forms of speech. In the Nizam’s country it reaches 
as far north as Bedcr, the fronUer between it and the 
Mnhratta being, in many districts, eminently irregular. 

There are two stages, or forms, of the Canarese, even 
as tljere were two forms, or stages, of the Tamul. Tlio 
ancient or literary dialect exhibits a difference of in- 
flection in several notable details — a diflerenee of iii- 
flcction, not merely of words. 
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The Coor^i, or lan^ago of Coorg and WjTiafldj is a 
dialect of the Canarese. 

Including the Coorgis, the numher of individuals ^vho 
speah the Canarese may amount to 5,000,000. 

The Malayahm, if vc oUowcd ourselves to refine upon 
its nfiinitics, vvould possibly find its place imiticdiately in 
contact with the Tamul, It is the Tamul wth v.hich it 
comes in the closest geographical contact. Like the 
Tamul it Is a language of the extreme south. It has 
been imagined to be of special Tamul origin. It is, how- 
ever, a separate substantive language, possibly more akin 
to the Tamul than its other congeners— but no Tamul 
dialect. 

The Malayalam is the language of the western side 
of the coast of Malabar. On its cast lies the Canarese ; 
on its north the Tulavaj on its south tlic Tamul. 
Tlie Tamul succeeds it at Trevaudrum, the Tulava 
and Canarese of Canara, about Mangalore. It stretches 
over about six degrees of latitude, but only in a nar- 
row strip between the Ghauts and the sea. It is the 
Tcrnacular of Cochin, and the northern and middle parts 
of Travancore. 

The Tulu, TSiluta, or Tulava is spoken by no more tlian 
150,000 souls. It succeeds the Malayalam about Man- 
galore, and teaches, northwards, the Mahratta frontier 
about Goa. Like the Malayalam, it covers but a strip 
between the Ghauts and the ocean. It is said to re- 
semble hoth the Malayalam and the Canarese, the latter 
most. 

The following are, according to Caldwell, the \vritcr 
from whose Dravirian Grammar the preceding details are 
exclusively taken, the BtatisUca of the ahovc-mentioned 
languages. 
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1 . Tamul is spoken "by 
5. Tdiiiga „ 

3. Canarese „ 

4. Malayaluin „ 

5. Tula „ 


10,000,000 

14.000. 000 

5.000. 000 
2,500,000 

150,000 

81.050,000 


The previous forms of speech constitute a natural group 
— a natural group, and not a very large one. They all 
“belong to the Deldian. Tliey are all spoken by popu- 
lations more or less Hindu. They are all the languages 
of the cmlized Indian. Their area is continuous; in 
other ivords, they ore all in contact rvith each other, and 
their frontiers Join. There is nothing between the 
Telinga and tlie Tamul, the'Tamul and the Canarese, tlie 
Xamul and the Slalayalira. Their area is continuous. 

The forms of speech that now come under notice, 
though in all essentials closely allied to the preceding, 5n 
some respects form a contrast rather than a counterpart 
to them. They are spoken by the ruder, rather than the 
more civilized, sections of the Indian family. They arc 
spoken beyond the Dekhan as well os witliin it. They 
are spoken in the hill and jungle ratlier than in the town 
and village. They are spoken by cither actual pagans or 
imperfect Hindus. For the purposes of literature they 
have been wholly neglected. There is not a native 
alphabet .imongst tliem. Finally, tljcir area is, in many 
places, citlicr actually discontinuous or very irregular, i. e. 
they ore separated, or nearly separated, from eacli other by 
languages of cither a different family or a different branch 
of the same. The level country is Hindu hoth in creed and 
iangunge. T!ie mountain xtbiek it encompasses is other 
than Hindu in language, and pagan in the v.ay of creed. 
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The Gond . — Tins is the loiiguflge of that portion of 
India wliicli is marked in the maps as GontUvana; oti 
if not ill tiic wiiitc district, of its hillier and more 
impracticabio portions. Like most of the localities 
wbicb xireservc, in fragments, the older populations of 
a countr}’’, it is a watershed. The northern feeders of 
tlio Godavery, and the south-eastern of the Nerhudda, 
take their origin in the Gond country, of ^Yhich, the 
greater part lies considerably to the north of the most 
northern portion of Telinga area, and of which the north- 
ern frontier, is (in the way of language), Hindu, the western 
andaoulb-wcstcm Mahralta, As the region, however, to 
the south and south-east of Gondwana has been hut tin- 
X»etfcctly explored, I am unable to say whether it is nhso- 
lutely isolated. It may or may not touch certain jiarts 
of Tclingana. Again, it may or may not, touch the 
western portions of the 

Sour, Kond, and Kol crejs.— Word for word, Sour is 
Sairea, a name which will appear in the notice of Bun- 
delcund and elsewhere. It is no native term, but one 
by which certain Hindus designated certain populations 
ililfcTcnt from themselves. It indicates, then, a negative 
character *, from which it follows that the populations to 
which it applies may or may not be aULcd ; the afllnity or 
die tViITcrcncc being, in each instance, determined by the 
special circumstances of tho case. It is necessary to be 
familiar with the distinction, in order that wu may not 
be misled by names. 

IVord for word, Kond is Gond, a name which lias 
already appeared. It is no native term, but one by which 
certain Hindus designated certain populations ilTerent 
from themselves. 

"VV ord for word, Kol is Kdli, a name which will appear 
in the iiutico of Gujerat or elsewhere. Jt is no native 
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terra, but one by wliich certain Hindus designated certain 
populations different ■from themselves. 

The Sours, Konds, and Kols are the Orissa analogues 
of the Gonds of Gondwana. They occupy the fast- 
nesses of the eastern Ghauts latiier than the more com- 
plicated ranges of the centre. They run in a roughkind 
of parallelism to the sea ; their direction being vertical, 
t. c. from north to south rather than horizontal, t, e. from 
east to west. At the same time they run sufficiently in- 
land to touch parts of Gondwana ; so that the distinction 
between the present group and the preceding is, probably, 
artificial 5 Gondwana, for the most part, having been ap- 
proached from the west, the K.ond country from the 
east} Gondwana baring been treated as an eastern district 
of the MaUratta country, the Kond region as a western 
portion of Orissa. 

It ia the Kond section that is best known; both in 
respect to its proper ethnology and its geography. It is 
this last atone which now lies under notice. The Jvonds 
are found as far north as 20® N. I,., and as far east as 
the sea-coast. This brings them to the parts about 
Ganjnni, about Kuttak, Juggemautli, and the Chilka 
Lake. South'wards they extend below Chicacole ; por- 
tions of the Vizagapatam district being Kond. Tliis is 
within the Teljnga area. 

The Sours (wholly within Telingana) extend from the 
southern frontier of the Konds to the Godavery. 

The Sours to the south — the Konds in the centre— 
the Kols to the north— tliis is tlie distribution nortlj- 
w.irds. 

77<e RajmahaU moKn/jifleeri,— Tlieso arc the occupants 
of the Ilajmahal hills in the neighbourhood of IJogilpur. 
How far their area is continuous with tliatof the northern 
KoU is uncertain. It is only certain tliat the nuincrous 
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dialects of tlic Gonds, Konds, Kols, Sours, and Ilajnia- 
halis, ate, at one and the same time, connected witii each 
other, and connected with the Tellnga, the Catiarcsc, the 
Tulava, the iVlalayalim, and tlic Tamul. 

77»e BrnWi,— ‘The Tamul elements of the lirahul have 
already heen noticed. The details of the Uralnu occu- 
pancy will he noticed in tlic sequel. 
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this, stand in strong 'contrast to all the Tamul dialects, 
Nsliich arc (as aforesaid), after the fashion of the Turkonc! 
Fin, agglutinate. 

There is, then, a contrast here. There is another and 
a stronger one Avhen wo pass over to the field of the 
monosyllahic tongues. TVitli the Tihetan, wth all the 
Nepaulese dialects, and with tlie Burmese, the Sanskrit 
difiers more decidedly thau with the Tamul. Both 
these contrasts arc important. They make us ask the 
follo\Ying question If the Sanskrit be unlike its neigh* 
hours on the south, if it be mote unlike its neighbours 
on the north, and if it bo equally foreign to the frontier 
languages on the cast, what is it like ? Wliat is it like, 
and where arc its congeners? They are not to be found 
on the frontier of India; so dial the Sanskrit comes from 
the north and west rather than from the south ond cast. 

TheSanskrit ‘Westwards lie the Persian local* 

itics ; the localities for the language of the cuneiform 
inscriptions, and perhaps of the Zend. Can these be 
in what we may term their proper ritws, ». c. in geo- 
graphical contact with the languages next akin? One 
of lliese is the Arabic, which is as little like the Sans- 
krit as are the Turk and Mongol. Another is the 
Armenian, which is somewhat more like, and another, 
the Iron, which is decidedly like the modern Persian. 
None, iiowercr, ate the neatest congeners to either 
the Sanskrit or the Zend. To find these we must go 
westward, beyond the Black Sea and the Hellespont; 
beyond the Don. "We must onter Europe. The nearest 
congeners to the, Sanskrit are the languages of the 
Russian empire; then those of Rome and Greece ; then 
those of Germany. Changing the phrase, the Sans- 
krit belongs to the same class with tlie Sarmatian, the 
classical, aud the German tongues; a class to which some 
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(pcrlmps most) pliilotogwcs add tlic‘Kcltjc. The ordinary 
(but exceptionable) name for this group is Indo-Gcr* 
manic (or Indo-European) j the languages wbIcU belong 
to it being spoken in Germany (or Europe) and in Hin- 
dostan. Its most eastern dirision is the Sannatian, 
avbicli falls into two branches — the Slavonic and the Lilbu- 
anic, the latter Ijnng east of the former. Non*, wtljout 
doubt, the aiUnities of the Sanskrit are closer with tlio 
Litlmanic than with any other language on the face of 
the earth. It is not what wo expect Still, it is 

the cose. 

I should add, however, tliat this is not the usual lan- 
guage of plulologues; who, generally speaking, arc satis- 
fied with making the Sanskrit Indo-European, without 
deciding to which of the other members of the doss it 
has the greatest afllnity. I look upon this as the cause 
of much error ; inasmuch os it is evident that to 
seareii for the origin of a language that is eijuaUy allied 
to half o dozen others (unless, huleed, it stand in the 
centre of them) U o waste of learning and acumen. 
Next to the Litlmanic, the Sanskrit is most like the old 
Slavonic ; which is, again,- the roost eastern member of its 
class. 

Tlie Sanskrit is more closely allied to the Lithuanic 
than to aught else. In making the conjparison, however, 
one very important fact must be remembered. The 
oldest specimen of the Lithuanic is no older than a.d. 
1500. In Sanskrit there are compositions 2000 j’ears 
old. Tlie Sanskrit, in fact, is in the stage of the Latin 
and Greek. The Lithuanic, on the cqntrarj', though not 
exactly in the modem condition of the Spanish or 
Italian, is, nevertheless, in an advanced stage. It lias, 
doubtless, had inflccrions, wlticli, like those of other 
languages, liave existed and Lave died out — died out * 
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before the language was reduced to writing, and before 
ibcic existence could be recorded. In some resjicets, 
then, tlie Latin and Grocl: are more like tbe Sanskrit 
than is the Lithunnic, inasmuch as they arc in the same 
stage, the stage wherein inAcctions arc numerous. Never- 
theless, the real aflinltics are Lithuanic. Tliose ^Yjth 
Germany are less close. Those with the Keltic tongues 
more remote still. 

Here we pause for the present, and pass on to a new 
class of facts. 
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CHAPTEU IX. 

Tlie UnijMagcfl akin to tbe llin<11. — The Cwlimlri.-.Tlio Illndl.— Tin 
Oiijcrall.— Tlic Ikn^all, — ^ThoUJlya.— Tlio Haijratti.— Poctlonal ami 
Inknaoillato Fonn.1, At — Ml.'rnwo' Tra'Jcs— Tl)? 

— Tin llhll DhIctfU.— The llinilosUnl. 

Ir Oic SansljrJt And llic Pnll be dead l.an^a^, nml if 
llie lonpungcs nJiin to the Tninul be limited to the ureas 
have been described (and they are so limited), 
what arc the Using forms of speech in those parts of 
India which lie north of the Dekhan and west of the 
Gond and Kond countries? indeed, ore the 

forms of speech for certain tracts cast of Gondwana f 
IVhat is the language of Bengal ? ^VTiat is tiic language 
of the natives of Orissa itself, who are other than JCond ? 
■\Vhat is the language of Oud, of Delhi, of the Bajput 
country, of the Desert and the whole drainage of the 
Indus, of Gujerat, of tlie Mnluratta country? It was 
not Sanskrit. Sanskrit, like Latin, lias ceased to be 
spoken. It was not Tclinga or Canaresc. Canaxese and 
Telinga belong to the Dekhan. 

There is a class of languages which we may describe, 
as we have described the Pali, the Telinga, and their 
respective congeners. There is a class of languages 
the members of which may be said to be akin to the 
Hindi. Saying this we use a drcumlocution. There are 
reasons, however, for doing bo. Tliat they are akin to 
the Hindi and to each other no one denies. That they 
belong to'one of the two groups which have preceded no • 
one denies either. That they are Tamul rather than 
Sanskrit many deny. That tliey are Sanskrit ratlicr tlian 
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Tamu! sonic deny, some doubt. It is best, then, to 
describe them as Hindi, or akin to the Hindi. 

So inucli for tlie tcrni. The group itself is dealt with 
as a separnlD class, not because it belongs to neither; of 
the preceding, but because it is doubtful to tsdiicli of the 
two it' should bo referred. 

At the same time the group is, from n certain point of 
view, a natural one. AH Ujc languages it contains agree 
in giving the follou-ing contrasts. As compared with the 
Sanskrit they are poor in inflections; even as the Italian, 
when compared with the Latin, shows poor. As com- 
pared with the Tamul tongues, they abound and over- 
abound in words. of Sanskrit origin ; even, ns compared 
with the Butch or the Banish, the English abounds Jn 
Latinisms, It is unnecessary to say to what difTcrence of 
opinion these conditions nwy give rise. There is tho 
claim for tho Sanskrit, and Uiere is the claim for the 
Tamul, origin of the languages of northern India, with 
authorities and arguments on both sides. The highest 
authorities, and the greatest number of advocates, are for 
the Sanskrit. WhcUicr the best arguments arc in the 
same predicament is another question. 

The dialects of the present group arc numerous, and 
some of them will be noticed as we go on. At present it 
is couvemeut to enumerate the following six languages 
— for separate substantive languages they ore usually 
considered to be. 

1 . The Cashmirian of Cashmir. 

2. Tho Brij Basha, or Hindi. 

0. The Gujerati, or Oujeratlii, of Gujerat. 

4. Tlie Bengali of the lower Ganges, the valley of 
Asam, and parts of Sylhet aud Chittagong. 

0. The Utliya of Orissa. 

C. 'Oie Malvratta or Marathi of Aurungabad, &c. 
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I give tljcso divisions as I find them, milling that, 
though convenient, they me, by no mcani, uncxccption- 
nhlc. In (he first place, tlic difierence between a lan- 
guage and a dialect has never been satisfactorily ex- 
plained; so that neither term lias yet been defined. It 
will ho seen, ere long, that there nrc several other forms 
of Indton speech, of.cacIi of uhicli, tliough we may say 
vrith truth that it is more Hindi, more Bengali, or more 
Marathi than aught else, we cannot say that it is a 
Marathi, a Bengali, or a Hindi dialect. For this reason 
it is inexpedient to giro the numbers of individuals by 
v%hich each tongue is spoken. And it is also inconvenient 
to say whether such and such languages are mutually 
uinntclligihle. It is only certain tliat whatever dificrcjice 
may exist between any two is exaggerated rather than 
softened down when Uicy are written. This Is because 
the alphabets, though all of Sanskrit origin, diOer from 
each other in detail. 

Of the six languages under notice, tlie Caslimiri, the 
Gujerati, and the Udiyo, are spoken not only ofer the 
smallest areas, hut by the fewest individuals } the largest 
areas being those of the Marathi and Hindi, the largest 
mass of speakers being those of the Bengali language. 
It is the Bengali which has the greatest tendency to ex- 
tend itself heyond the frontiers of India 5 the Bengali of 
Asam and Chittagong being the form of speech which is 
more especially encroaching upon the Tibetan and Bur- 
mese areas. 

The languages that lie in the closest contact with the 
members of the Tanml group are the Marathi and Udiya. 
The affinities of tlie Cashmiiian with the Hard tongues 
are decided. 

I guard against the aotioa that the difierence between 
the six tongues of the foregoing list is greater than it 
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really is. A little more Sanskrit or a little less ; a little 
mote Persian or a little less; a Tclinga or a Canaresc 
element mote or less; an alpltabct of more or less detail 
— in lUese points and the like of them consist tlic cliief 
differences of the langnages akin to tho Hindi. 

I guard, too, against tlie notion that tho preceding list 
is exhaustive. Before Hindostan lias keen traversed wo 
siiall hear of such sectional and intermediate forms as tho 
Jutki, the Sindi, the Punjabi, the Haruti, the Manvari, 
the Konkani, and others; of all whereof thus much may 
he said— 

1. That they ate allied to each otlicr and to the 
Hindi. 

2. That they arc not akin to the Sanskrit in tho mani- 
fest and unequivocal way In \vh5ch the Sanskrit, Pall, 
and Persepolitan arc akin to each other. 

3. That they arc notTamul or Telinga in the way that 
tho Canaresc, the Kond, See., are Canarese, Tamul, and 
Tclinga. 

Necdum JtnUus Orcsies . — ^There are certain populations 
which drive trades that require movement from one part 
of the country to another, trades like those of the 
drovers, knife-grinders, and the like, in England. Jlost 
of these have a mode of speech more or less peculiar. 
Tlioy will he noticed hereafter. Meanwhile, it may be 
laid down, as a general rule, that their dialect is that 
of the country to which they more especially belong, i. e. 
more Hindi tlian Tatnul in. the Marathi, See., more 
Tamul than Hindi in the Canateso, &c,, countries. 

77ie Gfjpsy Zanyuflye.-— That this is Indian is well known. 
What are its afiinities, Tamul or Hindi? Hindi. Hence 
it belongs to the present group. 

The Bhil, ^c., dialects . — In liakits the Bhils, the 'W’arfili, 
tlie,Xol3 of Gujerai; and other allied tribes, ate, on tlio 
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western ?i(le of Gondwonn, what the’ Sours, tlic Konds, 
and the Kols of Bengal nro on tJio eastern. All arc 
hcHcvecl, on good grounds, to ho of the samo blood. At 
the same time, the language of the Hrst is akin to the 
IliiuU; just ns the Cornish is English, though the blood 
of the Cornishman is Welsh. The Welshman, Imwcvcr, 
has prcscn-cd uhat tlic Comislimnn has lost, i, the 
characteristic of language. Mulatis muiandis, this is 
vlint is hclicvcd, on ‘reasonable grounds, to ho dotic by 
the Koiids and Bhits, &c. On the eastern side of India 
the language and blood coincide. On the western tbo 
hlood is southern, the Imigungc northern — the language 
Marathi, the blood more or less Cnimress and Tclinga. 

The only form of speech tlmt now stands orcr for 
notice is 

T/ie Ifindosiani.—’Thh is the language of tlio Jlaho- 
metana of llindostan. It is essentially and fundamen- 
tally Hindi, but it comprises more Persian and more 
Arabic words than any of the trne vcmnculars. It is 
written, moreover, in Arabic characters. 
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ClIAPTEK X. 

Iftilia M an tnflo<are.— >IU action npon TiUl, Ar*,4e.— Upon tlic hUndi 
of tbe lodlaa An:!dt>eLi;;o. — Dnbmlabm sntl Baddhlin). 

Isii'onTAMT as OTC the grt'al polyllicist mythologies of 
Greece and Home ih the history of art oriel literature, 
they have been but Httlc influential in the history of the 
world at large. They may safely he ignored in t!ie present 
chapter, which is devoted to o short notice of what may 
he called the 8i:£ great creeds of mankind, viz, Judaism, 
CUrUtiauity, Mahometanism, X*ar&iisin, Brahminism, and 
Buddhism. All these ogreo in being the religions of a 
lettered language so that their doctrines can he ex- 
pounded, their canons embodied, and tlicir controversies 
conducted by means of writings more or less permanent, 
more or less capable of both multiplication and diffusion; 
"When this is the case, creeds both increase in stability 
and become susceptible of development. They become 
measuTca of the multiplicity of ways in wliich the human 
mind can employ itself upon transcendental subjects, and 
they also grow into historical influences and determine 
the moralities or immoralities of nations. The division, 
then, betwepn the lettered and unlettered religions is 
natural. As for the unwritten superstitions of the ruder 
varieties of mankind, it is convenient to denote tlicm by 
the general name of paganism. It is also convenient to 
call the paganism of Asia and Europe shamanism ; that 
of Africa fetichism. It is convenient to do this. -I do 
not say that it is strictly scicntitic. 

That the six great lettered religions fall into groups is 
manifest. Tlie first three ace in decided and palpable 
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rrJnlions to cacli other, connected by their common niono* 
theism, connected by their common recognition of several^ 
prophets and patriarcliv Tliey helong to tJje «cst rallicr 
than Oie cast, to those parts of the world where northern 
Africa and western Asia come in contact. TJic languages 
of the countries in which they arose were Semitic j and 
Semitic is the language of two of their scriptures; the 
Old Testament and the Koran. 

In UUe manner nuddUism and Brahminism arc con- 
nected ; connected both in the doctrines which they con- 
vey and the language in which tho«o doctrines are 
embodied. TKey belong to the e.-ut ratlicr than the west, 
and they originated in those districts where Persia, 
.Central Asia, and India join. Tlio languages in wliich 
they are embodied are closely allied ; indeed, they, ore a 
dialect of one language rather Own separate forms of 
speech. Tlic alphabets which represent Uiem differ. So 
do the Arabic and tho Hebrew. So do the Hebrew and 
■Samarium. This agreement in speech, combined with a 
diflerence of expression, is a common phenomenon in the 
history of religions. 

lYbat Brahminism and Buddlusm are in the matter of 
language that is Parsiism also. WJietlior Zend or Peli- 
levi, the speech of the fire-worshippers was akin to that 
of the Indian rituals. The Zend and Pehlevi alphabets, • 
however, are other than Indian. That there ate Pars! 
elements in the Indian mythology is well known. It is 
well known, too, tliat from actions and reactions between 
the creeds of Judma and Chald^ea, tbert is something 
Pars! (the word is used in its widest sense) iu Judaism, 
something Judaic in Parsi. 

As a religious influence, Parsiism is either station- 
ary or retrograde. It is not dead like classic.il poly- 
theism. It is only deficient in development. Its 
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lustory, liowtver, 1 IcUere to liave been important ; for I 
bcHevc tliat in Turkistan, in Mongolia, in parts even of 
China and Siberia, not to mention many districts of 
Caucasus, there was, before the diffusion of the present 
Buddhist and Mahometan theologies, a more or less im- 
perfect firc-xrorship. 

Of tl»c western religions, Judaism, of the eastern, 
Brahminism, arc whnt may be called passive, i. e. they 
care little to propagate themselves abroad, M'liat is 
Brahminism out of India ? Who arc Jews except the 
‘children of Israel? The religions for tlie Gentiles arc 
the remaining three. 

I have not made these remarks solely and wholly for 
the sake of either suggesting analogies or exhibiting the 
sketch of a clossiBcation, I have rather made them ns 
preliminaries to a special fact connected with India os an 
influence on the history of the world. India, beyond the 
area of lliudostan, is chiefly a great religious mnucncc 
so far as it is Buddhist; just ns the western or Semite 
jeljgions are cliiefly forces so far os they arc cither 
Christian or Mahometan, Yet India, ot the present 
moment, is no Buddhist country at nil. Neitlvcr arc 
Palestine and Asia Minor Christian. Yet it was in them 
that Christianity arose. The country that propagates n 
• Creed is<not always the country that retains it. 

The country that propagates a. creed is not always the 
country that originates it. Neither Greek nor Latin 
Christianity originated in either Greece or Rome. 

Tiiere is no Buddhism, ea nomine, in continental India 
at the present moment; though there is plenty of it in 
the island of Ceylon, and remains of it, as well as 
existing modifications, on the mainland. 

Tliere is no Buddliism, *o nomine, in continental India, 
at the present moment. 
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Is IJuiUllusm, tlien> Indian in its origin ? It is not safe 
to nflirni even tills. Fair reasons (to 8.ay (lie least of 
tlicm) can be given for believing originally, Bud- 
dliism was foreign to the soil of Ilitulostnn. 

Wimt, then, is its connection witli India ? It developed 
itself on the soil of that country and from that country 
it diffused itself. 

It spread from two pomts, from the north and from the 
•south. Of the Buihlhisin of the north, , the S.iJishrit 
tnthcr than llic I*nU was the vehicle, and the route by 
which it di/luscd itself w.is-Ncpa«l, Tibet, Western China, 
Mongolia, and Japan. 

With the Buddhism of the south, the island of Ceylon 
is more especially connected. Its vehicle ivas the I’ali 
rather than the Sanskrit, and the countries over which it 
spread were Pegu, Burma, Siam, and Kamhojta. 

With the creed went tlio alphabet and with tlie alpha- 
bet the civilization. 

lienee, it !s India to winch mne-tenths of tho civiliza- 
tion of the eastern part of continental Asia is due, 

Indian also is the earliest civilization of the more civil- 
ized parts of the Indian Archipelago { though, at the 
present moment, the details of their older creeds and lite- 
ratures are obscure. Mahoraetanism, except in a few 
places, has superseded the religion introduced from India. - 
The island of Bali, liowerer, is at this moment Indian. 

So is a small district in Java. Amongst the Battas of 
Sumatra; amongst the Philippine islanders ; amongst the 
rude tribes of the interior of the Malayan peninsula ; 
amongst even the Dyaks of Borneo the paganism is, by 
no means, pure and unniixed. On the contrary, it always 
exhibits Indian elements. Perhaps it may be styled a 
degraded Hinduism. 

I am not prepared to say how far this peculiar offset 



of the Indian religion w Buddhist rather than Brahmitiic, 
or Brahminic rather than Buddhist, It is sufiicient for 
it to he Indian. Being thU, 5t helps us to the jneasure 
of the influetice of India as a civiUriiig power. 

As such, India is what she is,ouly so far as she is either 
Buddhist or Brahtnlmc. llow far are Buddhism and 
Brahminism tlie indigenous growths of the Indian soil ? 

Whatever ma}* be the best wanner of exhibiting n series 
of recognized and lindouhtcd historical details, it is mani- 
fest that for the purposes of ittvcttigalioiXy the right points 
to begin with ore those that arc well defined, whether in 
time or place. In geography we look for oecuralo latitudes 
or longitudes} in archmology for ascertained dates. 

Upon this principle, in nttempling a sketch of tho 
early history of the two great religions of India, I shall 
begin as 1 began with the Sanskrit and Pali records ; i. e. 
with the facts that bear dates. 

The notice of Herodotus can scarcely bo called the 
notice of a religion. ’ It is rather tho account of an 
abominable social practice. Still, as it has its religious 
aspect, I give it. 

The notice of Herodotus, to all appearance, rests upon 
the accounts given to the author by certain informants in 
either Persia or Babylonia. 

• It is to the cfTect that the land of the Indians was wide 
in extent, and heterogeneous in respect to its occupants ; 
that a multitude of tongues was spoken within its 
“boundaries } that some ol the Indians were nomads, some 
Ikbthyopbagi ; that llicse last diwlt in the marsliy swamps 
of the Delta of Indus ; tliat they ate their fish raw. In 
all this there is rudeness and barbarism. So tlierc is in 
the following account of the Pacla?i. They dwelt to the 
east of the Iklithyophogi, and were eaters .of flesh. Tlus, 
however, was raw. When any one was sick, the men of 



liei ncqiirtinlniifc notild kill him, provided }ie ticre 'n 
jjinn. If »Iio vvcrv ft ^^mnan, the femalw would do llif 
nMue, 'llua they did in order to enjoy a feast; for nil 
that sscrc kiHcd srero oNo eaten; nnd, ns the aihm'Ut 
upoUt the tjuality of the llrsli, il sew in vain that the 
future sirlim protested against Wing UeatctI ns a patient. 
He UBS killitl nnd eaten, say uhat he might nhout Wing 
in )je.tltJi. 

The Kalatil, sve nn* told in Another part of the Hero* 
dotcan ftecoiniti ale their parents. Whether these svrre 
the same people ns the l*atWi is uncertAin. It ii only 
certniu that they plirunk uitli horror from the idea of 
huming their dead. 

Anotlicr tribe (name nnfcnosvn) fthstamed from the 
nlaughtcr of niumals, and fed only upon s•egetnblt■^. The 
nick they carried to some lone npot in the wildemcM 
and left to die. , Tl»ey shon-ed tJicir rudeness in otlier 
mailer* as uvll. They kept UionscWcs, however, inde- 
pendent. Tlicy *' dwelt at a distance from the rersinns, 
towards the south, nnd never obeyed Darius." Menu- 
s' Idle the northern part of the Persian frontier gave signs 
of civilization. A city named Knspatyros^.was near the 
Pnktyan land (n«*Tw*i» xs'fy) ond not far from the 
districts svhich jnelded gold. The men that held it were 
the most warlike of the Indians, and their manners were 
like those of tlic Bactrians. 

Tliat, word for word, Pad«i is Batta.-l- has long been sur- 
mised. That, tribe for tribe, tlie Batta are the descend- 
ants of the Padtei is by bo means certain. All that can 
fairly be inferred from the name is that certain Indians 
called certain tribes of tbcir frontier by that name. 
Word for word, Vaddab is the same as Batta. A rude 

' Also •wrUlcn Kaapapgn>t. 

-t- The name of a population in Sumatra. 
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tHlc in contact with on Indian population— this (and 
no more) is Vihal comes of the rooU /’•d, ii-/, or I -d. 

^Yor<l for word, Kaspntjrus may or not be Ca^hmlr. 
Place for place, the two localtltcs cerlandy coincide. 

The next notices roprcseni the knowledge derived from 
the Macedonian conquest. They make it clear that, 
when that event took place, there were asceticism and phi- 
losophy in India, Before the Macedonian conquest there 
were, fi* nomjniAus,. Brachmaid, Sammiii, and Gyinnoso- 
phistm. Tliesc observed practices, more or Iws, Buddliist 
and Brahminic (either or both), practices out of wlilch 
either Buddhism or Brahmanism might evolve ib.clf} 

• practices which cither the Buddhist or the Brnhimu may 
claim as evidence to the antiquity of his creed. Brnlu 
whusro, however, and Buddhism arc one thing, practices 
out of which cither or boUi may be developed are another. 
At the same time, or but a little later, we find, evidence 
to a tenderness for animal life and to a diflcrencc between 
Brahmins and non-Brjihmin!*. 

Lavs Ilf iht Brahmins vUtrh art »a /nfim-— Again, unong the Initinns, 
lliQ Untimios, nnoog whom lUeve nro manjr Uiouunds cind lens of Itioo' 
eaoili. liare a latr tliat (Iicj sUoaM not kill at all, an J not revero Idols, 
and not commit romicatloo, and not cat Qcsk, and not drink irinc, and 
avaong tljcm not one of tbese lUlng* late* place. And there arc tliou- 
eandsof year# to tlicgc men, lo l alnco they goTcm lUemselrcsby this law 
>rhleh they tiate made for ilicrosetvca. 

Annlfisr law xrhith ts in India , — And there Is another law irv India, and 
io the same clime, belonging lo thoee, which arc not of the family of tiic 
nraUmicis, nor of lUclr doctrine • that they should serve Idols, and commit 
forslcatioti, and kill, and do other abominahle things, which do not picaso 
the Drahmlns. And in the same clime of India there arc men that by 
custom cal the flesh of men, in the *amc*manncr os the rest of the nallona 
cat the flesh of animalfc But the eril atars hare not forced the Brahmins 
to do evil and abominable things; nor have the good Blare persuaded the 
rest of the Hindoos to ahstoia froin evil things ; nor have those Etars 
whkh aio well arranged In their plaees which ll la proper for them, and 
in the signs t>f Zcxltac wldch relate to hntnanity, persuaded ihtpse who eat 
the flesh of men lo abstain /roni using this ahomioAblo and oillous food. 
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Thli 11 from BarilcMoei. AV!«-l1ipr the fneU juit given 
coh«titutp lirniitninism 11 nnnflicr Qunliou. It certnin 
tlint t))ej fnil lo pirp ui niticli tliat is BmlmiinJCf 
Svitll, niul lliP Ilratmiinic *j-stcm of inc.irnatioili, ^c. 

I #i}joul<l ftfltl liwl llio Caulm! coins cxiuiiit ccfJfllu 
signs or 8^-mboU of both (? either) Urnhminism or Bucld* 
liUm. 

Brnlmunlsjn rcMly U in full is to l»e fonnd only in 
the prticticca niul Jltcrntiire of the crccil. The Br.i!»niin* 
ism, however, of the jirescnt lime, nncl ilic Brnhminisin 
of the oUlejit works in the Sanskrit language, arc tlilTerent 
things. The olilesl worksin the S.in»krit arc— - 

77!e IWflj.—Thc V«*(l*8 arc hymns that fonneil eilhor 
the jiart or the whole of an actual or yiosslhlc ritual, 
(he ileities which they invokes! being what is called 
flemcntnl, b e. personifications of earth, fire, water, the 
meteorological forces, and the like. Imlm, for instance, 
(or the firmament,) conquers the Vrita, (or vapours,) with 
the Slaruts, (or winds,) as olUes. , 

Aiv Aahlaka is a«book ; n Sokta is n hymn. Out of 
the Suklas of the third Ashtokn, forty-four aro ad- 
dressed to Agni. '\rord for word, Agni U the Latin 
iffnis, the Slavonic offon; its meaning being y?pe; fire, 
however, personified, spiritualised, deified. Sometimes 
the attributes are obscure, and the language mystical ; 
sometimes, instead of a series of cpitlmts, ire liave a 
legend or an allusion to one. Sometimes it is Agni alone 
iliat is addressed; Bometiines It is Agni in conjunction 
ivith some other personification. 

1. I glorify Agni, the high priest of the sacrifice, the divine, the 
ninUtrant, vho presents the ohlaUoft Cto thq gods), and is the possessor 
of great wealth. 

2. May that Agni, who u to be celebntcd hy both ancient and 
modem sages, condaet the gods luther. 
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'S. Tbronglj Agal Ibe trorsblppcr oliblna that afflacDCC, whicU io* 
cTeaj>cs day hy day, irhieh ia Iho Bfiutcc of fame and the mnUliiUer of 
nianhlnd. 

4. Agnl, the anobslroctcd eacrlficc of which thou art on every Bide 
the protector, assuredly reaches the gods. 

5. Hay Agni, the prosenter of oWatloM, the attainer of knov,lc<lgc ; 
he who ia true, rcuovncd, and divine, come hither with the gods ! , 

This is a fait sample of the simpler style of invocation, 
Tlie following supplies a contrast by being more mysti- 
cal t — 

1. I, Agnl, am by birth endowed with knowledge of all that cxIbIb; 
clariBcd holler h my eye; ambrosia is my mooth; I am the llring 
breath of threefold nature, the measnio oftbefirmameut, eternal wartath; 
I am aUo the obUtlon. 

. 2. Agni, Ihoronghly comprcbendlng Ibo light that Is to ho ondcr- 
stoed by the Lcatt, Um purified himseU (by Iho three) purifying (ferns), 
be baa made Llmtclf most cxeellcot treasurer by (these) self manifes' 
tatlous, and has thence coulcisplated heaven and earth. 

Large as is Agui’s share of the invocations of the third 
Asbtaba, that of Indra is larger; forty-eiglit Subtns 
being addressed to Indra, or the firmament, either singly 
or conjointly : — 

1. Come, Indra, and be regaled with aU viands and hhalions, and 
thence, mighty In strength, be VJctorions (over thy foes) 1 

2. The Ubatlon being prepared, present the exhilarating and cfB- 
cacioaa (draught) to the rejoiciDg Indra, the accompbaher of all things. 

3. Indra, wiih the haudsoma chin, be pleased with these aniaialing 
praises : do thou, who art to bo rcrcrcnccJ by all mankind, (come) to 
these ritea (with) the gods. 

4. I bare addressed to thee, Indra, the ^owercr (of blceaings), the 
pTOtcctoi (of thy ■*roisUlrpcT»),i»ral?C8 which have reached thee, and of 
ubicb ibon bast approved ( 

5. Place before ns, Indra, precious and multiform riches, for enough, 
, and mom than enough, arc assuredly thine I 

e. Opulent Indra, encourage ns in this rite for tbo acqnircmeot of 
wealth, for we are dkligent and renowned I 

Grant us, Indra, wealth beyond mesaure or calculation, inexhsus* 
tlMc, the source of cattle, of food, of all life. 

S. Indra. grant us great renown and wealth acquired in a thousand 
ways, and those (arUelw) of food (wlueh are brought from the field) in 
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Tliis is from Bardesanes. "WJietlicr the facts just given 
constitute Brahininism is another question. It is certain 
tliat they fail to give us much that is Brahminic, e,ff. 
Sutli, and the Brahminic system of incarnations, &c. 

I should add that the Caubul coins exhibit certain 
signs or symbols of bolli (? either) Brahminism or Budd- 
hism. 

"Wliat Brahminism really is in full is to be found only in 
the practices and literature of the creed. The Brahmin- 
ism, however, of the present time, and the Brahminism 
of the oldest works in the Sanskrit language, arc difierent 
tlnngs. The oldest works in the Sanskrit arc — 

77ie Fedas.— -The Vedas arc hymns that formed either 
the part or tlie whole of an actual or possible ritual# 
the deities which they invoked being what is called 
elemental, i. e. personidc.'Uions of earth, fire, water, the 
meteorological forces, and the like. Indra, for instance, 
(or the llrraament,) conquers the Vrita, (or vapours,) with 
the Maruts, (or winds,) as allies. , 

All Ashtaka is a*book; a Sukta is a hymn. Out of 
the 121 Suktas of the third Ashtaka, forty-four are ad- 
dressed to Agni. Word for word, Agni Ja the Latin 
if/nis, the Slavonic otjon} its meaning being fire, 

however, personified, spiritualized, deified. Sometimes 
tlie attributes are obscure, and the language mystical; 
sometijnes, instead of a series of epithets, we have a 
legend or an allusion to one. Sometimes it is Agni alone 
that is addressed; sometimes it is Agni in conjunction 
with some other personification, 

1. 1 glorliy AeoI, the high priest ®f the sacniSec, the diyine, the 
mlnUtrant, «ho presents the ohUtioi (to the eo<ta)> and ig tbo possessor 
of great wealth. 

2. htay that Agni, who is to he celehratcd h> hotli ancient and 
ntoJem eagc-i conduct the gods hither. 
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^ Tlirongh Agnl the worshipper ohUlns that afnacnce, which Jn- 
day by day, which U the sonrce of fame and the mnltlidier of 
luanVlnd. 

4. Agnh the enebslTwctcd sacrifice of which than act oa every side 
the prelector, ssettrcdly reaches the goJa- 

5. Hay Agni, the ptwenler of oblations, the attalncr of knonledgo ; 
he who Ja trae, renosmed, and dirinc, come hither with the goOal. 

Tills Is a fait sample of the siuiplcc style of itivocatioiu 
The folloiving supplies a contrast by being more mysti- 
cal: — 


1. I, Agnl, am hy birth endowed with Jcnowledge of ell that csisfa ; 
clarified butter ia my eye; ambrosia is my mouth; I am the living 
breath of threefold nature, the measure of the firmament, eternal vrarmtli} 
I am also the oblation. 

, 2. Agnh thoraughly comprehending the light that U to bo under* 
stood by the heart, baa purified himself (by Iho three) purifying (forms), 
he has made himself moat excellent treasurer by (ibeas) frif'manifca* 
tailons, and has thence contemplated heaven and earth. 


Largo ns is Agiu’s share of the invocations of the third 
Ashtaka, that of Indra is larger } forty -eight Suktns 
being addressed to Indro, or the finiiamcnt, eitlier singly 
or conjointly 


1. Come, Indra, and be regaled with all viands and libattonB, and 
thence, mighty In etreugtb, be notorious (over thy foes) t 

2. 7116 libation being prepared, present llic csbilarating and effi. 
caeioaa (draught) to the rejoicing Indra, tho aecomplieher of ail tinnga. 

S. Indn, with the handsome chin, be pleased with these animatiag 


pralsea; dotbou, who art to be rorercaecd by all mashind, (come) to 
thcHQ riles (with) the gods. 

4. 1 have addressed to thee, Tndra, the ehowerer (of bicssiaga), the 
protector (of thy wonhippcr8>,l>Tah.c8 which ha\e reached Ihcc.and of 
which thou hast approved * 

h. ruee before us. lnd». pPecJooi and multiform riches, for enough 
. and more than enough, arc asamedly thiac 1 , ’ 

(5. Opulent Indra, enconrage «a In this rite for the acquirement of 
scaUb, for we arc lUligcol and renowned I 
7. Oml us, Indra, wealth beyond measure or calculation, inexhauv 
tihle, the Bouree of cattle, of food, of aU life. 

8- Indm. grant ns great renown and wealth acquired in a thoi.«n,l 
(article) of food (which arc brought from the field) in 
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. J We IntcVr. for j ^•emU'm «f Mr 

ef»llK cf urn*! trr»*^ Ike iTr»t»rf t*o Ike |'’.»ee «,f •i'-ritre'. 

jT»l*!nr |jln> »U}. «>ur |‘ralv» 1 ^ 

in tlic fourth AelitAka there i« ►oujcuhnt Irrn of a 
}t?o»o|}olj', lljouf’lj ihc jihant of Arc Inr'rt*. 

The Mnniti ore the wuitli, ami, next to Imlrn nmJ 
Aj'fil, ihfv Iisvf* the in<Mt hitrmi fl<1c}re!tt<<l to ihcvu 

l. Tlie Marau *liO ere pelni; forth »!e«>r»le Ih^iaifttr* UV«“ ■ 

thf/ »ff thron^h the »J»t, tlio K>»« *t Ihuln. »nil Ike ‘loen *>( 

ptvkl work*, hjr wklrh Xhrjr |>r,>n>o(/> the »rlfire et earth *BiJ hearefts 
herore. »ha prln't (rhe *oHii roekat, they ttell^ht In rA-rtfiee* { 
i. They. tn»UKflf»tt<t I j the po.!*. tare *Jt»iac<l tn\}«»ty, Ihtf »oor 
Ito'Ir« li»TB e«UM[<he<i tlielr «|*retlifip ahore the eVy. plerifyfnj? hf*o 
(li.’tra) »h<» ttitrlu ta t< ptortfie^l. they hate Iciitre^l him «Uh tlponr! 
Uic »oni of Triirtl hare aequmM ilomlftlen I 

5. When the ton» ef the earth etnWIUih themrelre* *Uh oraameni*.' 
they thine rciy len'Unt la tUeIr r>cn«a« with ()>tllllati\) dceonUene ; they 
Veep «l«>of erery aJremry the men folio* Ufflr p»lh J 

4. They irho ore rorthlly *or*hlfpe<) ehlne vlth rirJoite rr>f«Bt. 
itseapable of lela^orerthroni. they ore the orerthrovere <of P)»un(olne}t 
Mtru(ji,titin M (heneht. introxtcil <rUh the itoty of acnillnx niR. yoke 
the epotuil deer to yvnr eani 

6. When MaroU, arplcip on the «!oo*l. for the ante of (rrorlillDC) 
fowl, yoo hare yoke«l the *I«er <* joor ehartota. the ilrope fall from the 
raitlant (* 00 ), ami niolifen the earth, like • M<le, vlih water 1 

C. let year quIek-paeeH ■meotb pUdini; reur>cr« hear yon (hither), 
ahit. nioTlop awlKly, eomc with year haik<Ia filleil with powt thlopa : all, 
Maruls, upon the hroaJ scat of aacred prasa, and resale yourscUcs with 
the eweet naeriricial food t ' 

7. Confiding in their own itrength, they bare Incrcaacd in (power); they 
hate allalncd hearen by their grctlDCS(.and hare made (for theinscUcii) a 
rpacloaa abode may they, for whom Yhhna dcrcndi (tho uerifiee) that 
licatowe all dcslrea and eonfen delight, come (quickly) Itko birds, and ait 
down upon tho pleasant and sacred graast' 

8. Llt-c )lC^oc^ like combatante, like men anxlooi for food, ibe awir(< 

mortng (MamU) bare engaged In batllct* all belDge Tear the hlaruts, 
who are the Reader* (of the rain), and awfol of aspect, like prinecs I ^ 

P. lodm wlelda the welVmade, golden, many-biailcd thunderbolt, 
which tho akitful Tiraahln has framed for him, that he may achlerc great 
exploits in war. Ho has alaiaVtltn, and sent forth an ocean of waterJ 
10. By their power, they boro the well aloft, and elovo asunder the 
mountain that obstructed their path: tho mnnificent llarat^ bJowing 
upon their pipe, have conferred, when ezhilarsted by the soma Juice, 
desirable (gifts upon tho aacnfieei) I 
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11. They Iwaglit the crootcJ well to the place (wlierc tic Monl was) 
and sprioXlcd tic w-itcr upon Uic thirsty Ootama; the ^Tirioaaly-nidlaiil, 
(ilaruls) come to ib succoar, palifylng tie desire of tie sage with life- 
eusUinlng wfllcrsl 

12. lYhalofcr Wcaalnga (arc diffused) tUfoogli tic three worlds, and 
arc In your gift, da you bcatow upoa tic donor (of tie Hbation), wJio 
addresses you with praise; iesiow tiem, also, Mamts, npoQ us, sod 
grant ns, bcglowcrs of all good, riebeB, wieiice Bprlsgs proipctlty 5 

Then there arc the Aswins, or the inferior suns-; Ushas 
or the claim : Varani, which is, word for word, Uranus ; 
Mithras, and other deities of greater and less import- 
ance, the majority of which are elemental, raetcorologi- 
ical, or telluric. Yupa, the post to which the sacrificial 
victim is hound, has also a hymn : — “* 

1. Vajiaapali, the deroat, aaoiat thco with aaewd butter at tho aacri* 
fleo ; and whether thou lUndcst erect, or thine abode bo on the lap of 
ibis tby motber (earth), grant ns rlcbes. 

2. SUndiog on tUe east of the kindled (fire), dUpcnolng food (as the 
source) of undccayisg (health) and excellent progeny, keeping off onr 
enemy at a ditUnce, stand up for great anspicionsness. 

8. Bo exalted, Yanaapatl, open this eacred spot of earth, being 
measured with careful measorciaent, and bestow food opon the offerer of 
the sacrifice. 

4. Well elad and bung with wreaths comes tbo youthful (pillar); 
most excellent it is as soon as generated ; ateadCut and wise venerators 
of tiio gods, meditating piously in tbeir minds, raise it up. 

5. Bom (in the forest), and beautified In yhc sacrifice eclebralcd by 
men, it is (again) engendered for the sanctification of the days (of eacred 
lUcs); steadfast, acliTC, and Intelligent (prieela) consecrate it with in- 
telligence, and dcTQut woesMpper reeilcails praise. 

0. iiay tboso (posts) which dcroot men bare cut down, or which, 
* Yanaspati, tho axe has trimmed, may they, atasding zesplcndcnt with 
all tbclr parts (entire), bestow upon os wealth with progeny. 

7. May those posts which hsre been cut down upon the earth, and 
which hare been fabricatwl by the prieste, those which arc the accom- 
plUhcrs of the eacrificc, conrey onr acceptable (offering) to tlio gods. 

or tlie mass of the Vedas an idea may be formed from 
tbc following data. A single hymn is called a sxtkia. So 
many suktas make an anuvnAa, so many anuvakas an 
adhijutja', so many adhyayasan nafnka, ogiload, or book. 
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forming nn eighth of tiic whole Rigveda. The thlnl 
volume of "Wilson’it translation comes to tlio miJiHe of 
the nliole, so tlmt the Higmla alone gives six volumes ' 
of hymns. But the Rig is only one out of four Vedas ; 
for besides it there is the Sama-vctla; there is the Yagur- 
vo<}.i ; nod tljoro is tljo Alha»'a-mla~fot:r in oJJ. The 
Rig*veda, however, is the chief, containing nearly all the 
im)[iortnnt matter of the rest; the Athava-veda being 
later in dale than the other tliree, to nhicli it forms a sort 
of supplement. These four compositions form the San^ 
hUa, or text. The Sanhita itself, uith the hymns it 
jjnhodics, forms the mantra, or ritual, a ritual upqn n Inch 
there are notes and supplements. 

Wthout being a Veda, in flic strict sense of the 
term, the Sra/imi/anas arc Vcdaic. So that Iicro we have 
another series of works j theroselves incomplete without 
Vedanz/as (m which the grammar of the Vedas ia ex* 
plained) and Vpanxshaits, whicl) are a sort of su^iplemcnt. 

Pmv works are leas metaphysical than the Veclaic 
hymns. Tliis, however, docs not prevent the existence 
of a IWantfl philosophy. The connection, however, lies 
chiefly in the name. ‘Wherever there is tendency to 
nitionalism anytliing*can he ratianaliged. 

It is not for nothing that tliis list of works, more or 
less Vedaic, has been given. That the Vedas are a root 
out of which much has grown is a fact of great import- . 
once in our criticism. X)ates they have none. Failing 
these, what can we have recourse to? We must take a 
measure of the extent to whtcdi the original hjiniis have 
developed a system, and then ask at what rate such deve- 
lopments proceed. 

The Institutes of Menu , — ^Later than the Vedas, and in 
many respects different Siam them, .are the Institutes of 
Moim. Thcssc give us the l^al, social, and political. 
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rather than the poetical anti religious, aspects of Brali- 
niinism. The Brahminism, too, is of a more advanced 
growth ; containing much for which tlie Vedas liavo heen^ 
appealed to in vain. It contains, for instance, the doctrine 
of cast. 


Sir Oratea Jlau^hton'a Traiuiathn. 

1. For the sake of preserving this onlvcrsc, the Being, Enpremelr glo- 
rious, atloltcd eeparale Outies to those who sprang respcctivelj from hia 
mouth, hia arm, hta thigh, and hts foot. 

2. To Bniunios he assigned .lb« dntics of reading Ibc Veda, of teach- 
ing it, of sacrificing, of asaiating others to sacrifice, of giving films, if they 

rich, and, If Indigent, of receiring gifts. 

3. To defend ths people, to give alms, to sacrifice, to read the Veda, to 
ehun the eWuremenU of censital gtallficalion, ere, la a few words, thn- 
doties of a Cehatriya. 

4. To keep herds of cattle, to bestow hrgerscs. to tacrillec, to read the 
scripture, to carry on trade, to lend ot interest, and to cnltU'sto land, nro 
pmcrihed or permitted to a Valsjo. 

5. Ono principle duty the Supreme Ttuler assigns to a Sfidra ; namely, 
to serve the hcfore.QcnUonedetasses, without depreciating their worth. 

6. Man Is declared purer above tbo navel; but the Self Creating roner 
declared the purest part of him to be Us mouth. 

7. Since the Brahmin sprang from the most excellent part, sineo ho 
was the fitsl-born, and since he posse^cs llic Veda, he is by right the 
chief of this whole creation. 

8. Him, the Being, who exists of himself, prodneed in the begimung, 
from his own inoutb,.that ba>iog perfomA holy ntes, lie might present 
clarified butter to the gods, and cukes of sice to the progenitors of man- 
kind, for the presertation of this world. 

0. VThat created being then can euTpaas Him, wUh whose month the 
gods of the firtoameal conUnoallj feast on clarified butter, and t]ic manes 
of ancestors, on hallowed cakes 1 

10. Of created things, the moat excellent are those which are animated; 
of the animated, those which subsiat by intclligenca ; of the intelligent 
manklud; aad of mc& the mcerdotat class. 

11. Of priests those eminent in learning; of the learned, those who 
know their duty; of those who know It, Each as perform it Tirtoonsly; and 
of the virtuous, those who «ck beatitude from ii perfect acquaintance with 
scriptural doctrine, 

12. Tlie very birth of Btahmiiu U a constant Incarnation of Dhcrma, 
Ood of J ostiee ; for the Iltahmbi ta born to promote justice, and to pro- 
cure ultimate happiness. 

1 3. "When a lirabinln epringu to light, he is borne above the world, the 



cWcf or ftU crwlnrcit, asslgne*! to eiunl the Ircasuiy of dntien, rcligioo* 
ond chll. 

H, ^YIlalcTC^ cxUls In Uiettnlrmif,lj oU In cffl'e^tbou^fh not In form, 
the v»lU) of the Urihmin ; slnee the nnhznlnJj entitled to It all bf I1I4 
primo^nit’irc and eminenee of Mrtb. 

15. The Ilnbmia CAla but hta oini food ; Venn but bU om apparel; 
and tiestoiiY but bla oint In alma : throa^ tbe bcnerolenco of tbe Drab- 
Inin, Indcetl, other xnorlAla enjoy life. 

IC. To declare the aaecrdolal dotien, and tlioac of Ibe olber ela»ca in 
■lae onler, the cage Sfena, ipmug^from the self-existing, promulged this 
code of la**. 

17. X code *lilcK must l>o itadled *Uh extreme cara by ercry learned 
Brabmin, and fully explained to liU disciples, but must bo taught by no 
otbernan of an Inferior ctaiix. 

1 8 . Tbe Bnbmln *bo atadiea this book, bating performed saered rites, 
ja perpetually free from oflenee In thought. In wonl, and io deed. 

id. lie confers parity on hU living family, on hit ancestors, and on his 
dcscendanU, as far as tbe soventh person: ond He alone deserves to pos 
Ecss tbU *11010 earth. 

7^0 jEpifJ,— A nearer approach is mado to tlic existing 
form of BrnUtnmism in the Hamayana and tlio jrahabLa- 
ratal the Rainayana bcjn^ the name of a jioem which 
gives 118 tlie exploit.* of Rama, whiist tiie Mnhabharata 
is a narrative of tlio Great NV’ar. 

Tliat both are later than tlic Vedas is evident from not 
only the general character of the details, but from the 
fact of both the Vedas and the Vedangtis -being mentioned 
by name in their text. The more a man knows of them 
tbe wiser and better he is represented to be. The hero 
of the Ramayana is Rama, who is Vislinu incariiate. 
The scene lies in Oud. The subject is the conquest of 
such parts of India as, at the time wlien the poem was 
ivritten, belonged to Brabminic India; of Lanka, or 
Ceylon, most especially. That an island in the south is 
reduced at an earlier period than the interjacent portions 
of" tbe continent to its north is remarkable. It suggests 
the idea of ships and sailors. 

The following is the opening of the Ramayana as trans- 
lated by Wilkins : — 
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I ttlote Kaffli, tht \ht t\itt trotter of Cokthcititii, tli« lUo-^- 

trioas Kcstoo. ihe hmloctl cf F«<a, ttfi de«en<Ufll of KuiooUtlia, foU 
of cletneacy.tt leiof exeelleneiea. the fricnJof Hrahmani, the vlrtuou* 
oiic, the »oretc!;?Ti, tHetottii to truth, the *otv of Diwhiruthi, Uta whoeo 
to.1/ b hloe, the heoijo, the detight of the Bnirerie, the glory of 
Ko?boo’* race, Kaghari, the eneihy cf Ksrnna. 

Vktory to Kama, the glory of Koj^oo'* racc.tho [nervaic of Kooshujya's 
hajijilneas, the ileilrojer of the ttahta>lcd.lo Duahanithi.’ehoje cjfc U 
lihe the iraJer Illy. 

I lalate Valraeckhthe kok5U,irho,^niounfe<l on the branch of J'o«y, 
tounda the delightful note hama, katna. Kama. Salatatieo to (lie lord cf 
the Moonb, the hlewed, the Tapn.»lice, the aho*le of all tno-aledgc. To 
thia Valmccki ealobtioiu 

Valmeeki, the chief of the Jfoonla, <!ero(c<l to aacred sosteritice, and 
the feniaal of the Tcda, the Inccjisatil Tui«a^hee, rtc^mlncnt otnons the 
learned, eamcsilly Inqulrwl of Karuda. Who In the nnlrewe 1* tranacen* 
dent la ezeelleocc, rened In all the datlca of life, grateful, attached to 
irntb, eteady la hU coarse, czaheraat In virtue*, dclIghtlDg la the gooil of 
all Mngat Who is heroic, elo<}Qcnt, lovely, of snMucil anger, (rviy 
groat 1 'Who U patient, free from maUco, at *ho»e cxcllcd srnlh the pod* 
Iremhlel Who la great, mighty In pteemog the three worlds 1 Who 
devoted to the welfare of meal The ocean of vlrtoe and wealth. In 
whom has Ilakihmeo, the complete, the hcaotiful, chosen her abode 1 lYho 
fa the et^aal of Urida, UooI.v, Soorya, Indoo, Sbokn, and Oopendrat 
. Prom you, 0 Kcroda ' I would tear thU. Yea are able, 0 ditlne Sage, to 
describe the mao. Karada, acquainted with tbo present, the past, andtbc 
future, hearing the words of Valmeeki, replied to the sage : Attend : tbo 
numerous and rare qualities cDomerated by you, can with tllfficuUy bo 
found iluonghout the three worlds; not*crea among the Dertas have I 
seen any onO possessed of all these. Hear • bo who pcssossca these, and 
.Tirtscs far beyond, a futl-orbcd moon, a mine of ezcclkncc, is of Ubs-a* * 
boo’s race, aud named Kama; of regulated mind, temperate, magnanimous, 
paUent, illustrious, self subdued, wise, eminent in royal duties, eloquent, 
fortunate, fatal to his foes, of ample abouidets, brawny arms, with nerb 
sbcll-formed, and rising chcebs, eminent in archery, of mighty energy, eub- 
doinghU enemies, with arms extendiog to tbo knee, manly, of fme-formcd 
heail and open front, of mighty prowess, whoso body la exact in symmetry, 
of hjacintbinc hue, who is full of conrago, with eyes elongated^ bis ccat 
circular and full, who is fortunate, imprinted with auspicious marks, versed 
in the duties of life, phDaDtbropie, steadily pursuing rectitude, sapient, 
pure and humble, contemplative, eqaaltorny.ipati.iUastrious.supporting, 
the world, snbdaing his passions, the helper of all, the protector of virtue, 
skilled in the Vedas and Vedang^ deep in. all the Sbastras, strong, ac- 
quainted with the Rccrets of natnro, pvactUlng every duty, penetrating, 
amiable to ail, upright, ample In knowledge, of noblemind, ever attended 
by the good, as the ocean by the rlveis, the companion of trutb, social, the 



ralylOTcly one, Kama, the seat of CTcryTirtne, theincrcoscr ofKoushnlya'e 
[oy, profound like the deep, immovahleaB Heemaluya, heroic as Tishnoo, 
grateful to the sight as the Ml orbed moon, in anger dreadful as the con- 
flagration, in patience like the gentle earth, generous as Dhanude, in verity 
ever unequalled. By these his matchlesa ritiues he conferred felicity on 
his sahjects, and therefore is known by the name Kama. 

Tho Maliabharata is the Great "War waged between 
the Yadava and the Pandava dynasties ; the scene being 
laid in the parts about Uj^'n. The uniformity of style 
and composition is said to be less in the Mahabharata than 
in the Ramayana 5 so that some parts of the former poem 
are older or newer than oUiers. The fictions In hoth are 
supernatural, impossible, outrageous. In both the chief 
deity is Vishnu. 

TAe Purenas.— Tlie Puranas are compositions, in the 
form of dialogue, between certain enquirers and Ilrahmo» 
upon points of cosmogony and early history— also upon 
the attributes and actions of the three great deities ; of 
Siva and Vishnu most especially, botli incarnate. They 
(I foliow Wilson almost vert/attm) are deiived from the 
same system as the Epics. They represent, however, mo- 
difications of opinion and feeling. They repeat and CX“ ^ 
pand the epic cosmogony. They give special importance 
to new divinities; Vishnu and Siva most particularly. 
They give new legends. They arc possibly founded upon 
earlier compositions. The word Parana means o/d. A 
typical Purana is, according to the lexicon of Umura 
Sinha, Pancha-lachshasujtn, or Uiat which has five charac- 
teristic topics. These are — 

1. Cosmogony. ' 

H. Sccondniy creation, or the destruction and renova- 
tion of worlds. . 

S. Genealogies of Gods and pAtrinrehs. 

■i. Reigns of the Jfnnus, or periods called Sfanwantarns. 

5. History of the kings of ibe Solar and Lunar fjiniibVs. 
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The existing Puranas scarcely inwit the conditions here 
implied. Yet they meet them, perhaps, half way. 

The Puranas are eighteen in numher. Of these the 
best known, as well as the most important, is the Vishnu 
Purana, accessible to English readers through the trans- 
lation of Wilson, It is the great repertorium for the 
elements of Brahrninism in its working form. 

The Upa-puranas ate minor compositions, akin to the 
full Puranas both in matter and in form. They may be 
as few as four, as many as eighteen. 

Tlie “ Vishnh Purand has kept very clear of any par- 
ticulars from which an approximation to its date may be 
conjectured.” Wilson refers it to the eleventh cen- 

comes the notice of the general character of the 
Snnskiil literature. The best prcliminaiy to the classi- 
fication of this is a general view of the literature of 
Greece. In some shape or other every form of Sanskrit 
literature has its equivalent in that of Greece. In some 
shape or other most forms of Greek literature liave their 
.Correspondents in Sanskrit. Are there Epics in the lan- 
guage of Stesvehovus ? So ate there in that of Parasata. 
Was there a Ifcw Comedy in Greece? There was some- 
thing very like it in India. The nearest analogues of the 
Vedas (respect being bad exclusively to tbe class of com- 
positions to which they belong) are, perhaps, the Homeric 
and Orphic hymns, by no means the only hymns of Greece. 
The Greek equivalents to the laws of Menu, though they 
have not come down to us in their full form, have had a 
teal existence on tbe soil of Greece. Subject for subject, 
tbe autliors of the Puranas dealt with the same kind of 
questions that the Greek logographers investigated. 
ilfutaJis mutanJis, tbe same applies to tbe grammarians 
and lexicographers. Both are conspicuous in India ; 
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both ill Greece — Alexandrian -Greece, however, rather 
than Athenian. And where there were grammarians and 
lexicographers, there were tliere geometricians also; in 
jEgypt as in India, in India as in ^gypt. There was 
science in both counlriw. Tliere was, also, in botli, 
philosophy, Tlie Vedanta philosophy of India lias 
already been noticed. It has its counterpart in Platon- 
ism and Neo-platonism. 

£udd/iisM . — Buddhism is one thing. Practices out of 
which Buddliism may he developed are another. It has 
been already suggested, that the ideas conveyed by the 
terms Sramanm, and Gymnosopbistm are just as Brahmi- 
nic as Buddhist, and, rice rersd, just as Buddhist as Brah- 
ininic. 

The earliest dates of specific Buddhism are hf the 
same age as the earliest dates of specific Brohminism. 

Cleniens of Alexandria mentions Buddhist pyramids, 
the Buddhist habit of depositing certain bones in them, 
the Buddhist practice of foretelling etents} the Buddhist * 
practice of continence ; tlie Buddhist Semnai or holy vir- 
gins. This, however, may be but so much asceticism. 

He mentions this and more. He supplies the name 
Botita; Bouta being honoured as a god. 

Porphyry tells us of an important point ■wherein the 
Brachmans and the Samanai Offered. The former were 
bom to the dignity ; the latter elected. This shous that 
though hoth may have been In the same category as to 
their asccdsin, there was a dllTcrence between them ; a 
difTcrcncc which exists at the present day. 

Cyril of Alexandria states that there were Sajn.ins 
(wliomwo may now especially connect with the cultus of 
Bouta) in Bactria. * 

Prom Cyril of Jerusalem wc learn that Samnaism was, 
more or less, hlanichman, hfaniclutanism Icing, more or 
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less, Samaniat. Tercbinlhua, tlie preceptor of Maiics, 
took the name Baudas. In Epipluuuus Tcrebintlius is tlie 
pupU of Scytliianua. Sn'nlas makes Terebintlius a pupil 
of liaudda, who pretendea to he the son of n virgin. 
xVnd here wc may stop to remark, that the Mongol 
Tehingiz-khan is said to he virgin-horn ; that, word for 
word, Scythianiis is Sok ; that Sakya Muni (compare it 
%Yith Manes) is a name of Biidaiia. Even so cautious a 
speculator as Professor Wilson ndmits that Buddlia may 
he the gentile name Bhot. I think that he might have 
maintained that such was actually the case. Its quasi- 
synonym Sakya hears just tho same relation to tlm word 
Sak or Sakm. Be this as it may there was, before a.d. 
300. 

1 . Action at\d reaction between Buddhism and Chris- 
tianity. 

2. l^ddblst buildings. 

3. The same cuUus in both Bactria and India. 

’ . Whether this conslilule Buddhism Is another question. 

All this and more may have exKtcd, and yet the cultus 
^ tj3 which it belonged have been just as far from Buddliism 
'in tbc ordinary acceptation of the word, as modem 
Judaism is from Christianity, or the doctrine of the 
. Sadducccs from modem Judaism. 

Thy Buddhist records themselves are — 

1. Chinese, — The'^nost that can be got from the earliest 
Chinese accounts is that^n (say) the sixth century there 
was Buddhism in both China and India. The following 
is a piece of Chinese grammar for the Sanskrit, 


Clincie. 

Po’-po-ti 

Po’-po-pa 

Po-fan-ti 

Po’-po-sse 

Po’*pa-po 


Sw»lnt En-U&h 

DbsTati lie is 

Btiataps They two are 

DbaTsatt They are 

Dhayad , Th<ju art 

BlMirajia Yon two are 
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Cblnrie. 

5aB*knt. 

Engliih. 

Po’-po-t’a 

Bhavatha 

_ Yon are 

Po’-po-ml 

Bharatni 

I am 

ro'-pa-boa 

Bhararal: 

We two are 

Po’-po-mo 

Bhavamah 

ITouir. 

We are. 

Pu'la sba 

Pumshah 

ilan 

Pu-Iu sliao 

Pnnistiaa 

Two men 

Pu la-sha 80 

Pamahlis 

Uca 

Pu-la-Bki-taie 

I*ttrns1ia8ja 

Of a man * 

Pu In aha-ploa 

Purualiilkhj^m 

Of two men 

Pa-lu-shaniiQ 

Puni&hllD&m 

Of men. 


2. ^ Northern. — It has already been stated that the 
vehicle of^the Buddhism of Ifepal and Tibet was the 
Sanskrit rather than the Pali languagfe. like manner, 
mutatis mutandis, the vehicle of the 

3. Southern, or Cingalese, Buddhism Tvas the Pali rather 
than the Sanskrit. 

4. 3fon«fflenta?.— There are 

’ a. Architectural, 

£. Sculptural, 

c. Sepulchral, 

d. Inscriptional. 

The literary documents are, of necessity, valid for the 
time at ^vhich they were written, and no other. They 
are, of necessity, valid only so far as they are evidence. 
"What they tell us of the times previous to their composi- 
tion may, or may not, be true. How far they are so depends 
on the details of each particular case. The enu ^ probandi 
lies with the supporter of their accuracy. They contain 
a doctrine, a discipline, a philosophy, and a history. They 
are the scriptures of Buddhism, and from them must the 
nature of Buddhism, as a whole, he ascertained. The 
doctrine, the discipline, and the philosophy are dateless. 
The historical portion gives us three Councils • the latest 
of which took place about b.c. 153. I take this dale as I 
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find it. It tells us thus much— that earlier tlmn n.c. 153 
the votk from Nvluch it is deduced could not Iiave hcen 
cotnpo‘-cd. Common ficn<c tells us that U need not have 
been composed even then, ^Vho could vrite about the 
third council before it had met? This date is got from 
the Sanskrit authorities. 

^Vhal applies to the Sanskrit applies, « forltori, to the 
Chinese. Say that in the sixth century there was a 
voluminous mass of Chinese translations from the Indian. 
Mutalis mulanilU, there was the same in the, Christian 
world. There were translations from the* Greek in 
Syriac, in Armeniap, ami in German, Yet the works 
from which they are translated were, each and all, at tlie 
the very least, fifty years later than the birth of our 
Savjonr. 

"When Buddhism has so much in common with Cliris- 
tiatrity, and the Indian literature so much in common 
with the Greek, the question os to the probability of there 
being borrowings and lendings must be worked out witli 
special attcnrioti to dates. A century more or less may 
seriously affect our results. 

"What applies to tbc Sanskrit is bclicrcd on good 
grounds to apply, d fortiori, to the Pali. The oTidence 
that the 'Buddhist Bcriptures iii this last-named language 
are newer than those in Sanskrit is less conclusive than 
it was in the case of the Chinese. Still it U satisfactory ; 
so that, upon the whole, we may commit ourselves to the 
cToctrine that no canonical works in Buddhism are older 
than the scriptures of nortliern India, That these arc 
not older, and may be much newer, than b.c. 153, has 
already been stated. ' 

Of monuments the moat important are the Viharas 
or monasteries, and the Stbupas, or topes. Now, it is one 
thing to he a temple, or a tumulus ; another thing to he a 
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Budilliist tinnoIiiSf or n BuddbUt (cmplo. It i* cnc 
tiling to bo a king, ftiiotbcr tiling to be King I^car. Of 
ri'curdi that arc, at one ami tlic fame time, monumental, 
IJucldlilst, and undoubteil, none arc ohlcr tliari a.p. *"00. 
Non vims ftie jienno. The criticism of the Pall gcripturcf, 
the Viharas, the topes, anti the cavc-tcmplc*, along ivith 
nine-tenths (or more) of the preceding facts, is Professor 
Wilson's. 

And «cAv comes the notice of the famous rri^’ndarsi 
memorial!}. DhauH is in Kuttak. Girnnr in Guzerat. 
Knpurdigiti in Cnnbul. In each of the%c localities is a 
long and >?cll-known inscription, is the same, in the 
way of language and contents, in all. The inscriptions 
themselves are ancient. Tlicy contain the name of Anti- 
ochus. They arc admitted, even by Wilson, to be, more 
or less, Buddhist. Be it so. It only shoo's the germs of 
the creed, not the full creed itself. It is true that, by 
certain assumptions, more than this may be got out of 
tliem. In o Slngnlcse work some centuries Inter it is 
blatcd that Priyadarsi was Asokn } Asokn being a great 
propagator of Puddliism occording to iho historians of- 
several centuries after Ids time. Atliat, ho\ve%'er, is 
the warrapt for the identiGcation ? To say that Priyo- 
darsi means j4soia is certainly a statement which may 
possibly be true. But it is uot tlie planus lileralis et 
grpmmaiicali$ sensus of the word. 

As tlie Brabmiiue, or Sanskrit, literature reminds us of 
Greece, so does Pali Buddhism suggest comparisons witli 
Christianity. It lias its monachism, its councils — both 
conspicuous — I had almost said cliaracteristic. If these 
resemblances are spontaneous they are very remarkable 
phenomena. Are they so? Are the presumptions in 
favour of their being so? 

I can only say, in answer to this, that if we claim an 
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inordinately high antiquity for either Buddhism or Brah- 
niinism we must assume something that, in the eyes of 
the cautious critic, is illegitimate. To few of the inonu* 
inents can we assign a truly historic date. Their epoch, 
then, is assigned on the score of internal evidence. The 
language is much more archaic than that of the Insti- 
tutes, and the mythology so much simpler; whilst the 
Institutes themselves are similarly circumstanced in re- 
spect to the Epics. Fixing these at about QOO v.c., we 
allow so many centuries for the archaisms of Menu, and 
so 'many more, for those of the Vedas. For*the whole, 
eleven hundrecl has not been thought too Utile; which 
places the Vedas in the fourteenth century n.c., and 
makes them the earliest, or neatly the earliest, records in 
the world. 

It is clear that this is only an approximation. Now, 
although all inquirers admit that creeds, languages, and 
social conditions, present the phenomena of growth^ the 
opinions as to the rate of such growths are varied — and 
none are of much value. This is because the particular 
induction required for the formation of anything better 
than a mere impression has yet to be undertaken — till 
when, one man's guess is as good as another’s. The age 
of a tree may be reckoned from its concentric rings, but 
the age of a language, a doctrine, or a polity, has neither 
bark like wood, nor teeth like a horse, nor a register like 
a child. 
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CIIAPTKIl XI. 

* TI>4 Alphabeti of taiiu. 

Tjje of tlie very earliest spccitiicii of tlie Inn- 

ginges akin fo the Sanskrit i* cuneiform. It is fotmtl 
only in Persia. It belongs to the reigns of Darius and 
Ills successors. 

The ftlpliabet of the next earliest ^ated monuments is 
of the older Caubul coins; those of Diikratcs and his 
successors. Tins is uliat is called by Wlson ArinniaUj 
or Arlan. It Is written from right to left, ond , pro tanio, 
is Semitic. It is held (and that on reasonable grounds) 
to be an older form of what appears aftenvards as Sas- 
snnian. 

It is monumental, i, e. in capitals, and in a form 
adapted for coins and inscriptions rather than documents 
written currfnie calamo. It is monumental rather tlian 
cursive. 

In a cursive form it comes out, later, as the Zend of 
the Parsi scriptures, &c. It’has, however, taken addi> 
tions — .Indian in ebaracter. Still, it is so far Semitic as 
to run from right to left. 

The alphabet of the oldest Pali monrunents of the soil 
of India is that of the Sliauli and Gimar inscriptions. It 
has more than one character like those of the old Greek 
alphabet, and, like the oM Greek alphabet, it is written 
from left to right. It appears, under modifications, in 
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the coinage of tlic clj'naslies called Saurjistlira, Gupta, 
and Rajput. 

The alphahet of the oldest MSS. (wliich, it must bo 
observed, ate uot Pali but Sauslarit) is called Devouagari. 
It is inscriptional. rather than cursive, in go far as it 
consists of capitals. It is a modification of the inscrip- 
tional and monctarj* Pali. As such, it runs from left 
to right. 

The alphabets of iTie uiittcn languages akin to tho 
Hindi arc all visibly' and manifestly derived from the 
Dcranagari. 

The alphabets of the languages akin to tho'TamuI arc 
derived from some form of some prototype of the De- 
ranagnri— scarcely from the actual Devanagari. Tliey ore 
rounded rather than angular, i. e. they are cursive rather 
than either inscriptional or capital. 

The alphabets of the Indian archipelago will be noticed 
in their proper places 

On these facts two observations must be made 

1 . That the alphabets of the Greek type — for so we 
may call those that run from left to right — are of equal 
antiquity with those of the Semite type, or those that run 
from right to left. 

2. That the alphabet of not. only the oldest MSS., hnt 

that of the so-called oldest compositions in Sanskrit (the 
pre-eminently literary language of Brahminio India) is 
of Pali origin. ' 

The details of the extent to which the right-to4eft, or 
Arian, and the left-to-rightj or Indian, alphabets are used 
concurrently are curious. 

The legends of the oldest coins are Greek. Then 
comes the Arianlan : then, the Indian and Arianian con- 
currently. 

The Gimar and X)hauU inscriptions are Indian. The 
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Ktipur-di-giri inscription (tvhlcb, in language nnd inj- 
port, i* llie same aa the other tno) is ArianJan. 

llic provisional hypothesis vhich best accounts for this 
concurrence runs thus 

The U'fi-to*right alphabet reached India rW Asia Minor 
and Norllicm Persia. 

The right-to-lcft reached it rid Babylonia .and South- 
ern Persia. 
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CHAPTEIl Xll. 


TUe Froatlen of India and rcrta.—Tlierafop3inUan8.--TlieAfsliaj«.— 
The Cauien, Ac. — The DnbGi and Eilaeh. 

I AM satisfied tliat tlie clilef details of immediate etlinolo- 
gtcal importance to India arc (he details of its frontier. 
These are Tersian. But the frontier of Persia is Asia 
Minor, and the frontier of Asia Minor, Europe. 

77i< Parojiamwarw,— Of the Paropatnisan boundary, the 
minutla on the west are obscure. The Huzara country is 
a British dependency. It is divided amongst numerous 
petty chiefs, c. g. the TCUan of Turnoul, the chief uf the 
Dhhnds, the chiefs of the Gukhurs, and others, fhey 
are (I believe) JIahometans. West of these occupancies 
lies the valley of 

Kaghan; and west of Kaghon, on the very crest of the 
hills, the country of 

The Hxittumyei whose name, at least, is Afghan or 
Patan. 

I cannot say what, in these parts, is Afghan, what 
Paropamisan, what Indian proper. 

AfyhTCT^tm . — ThaV \ht AfgVians fheinse\ves are far more 
heterogeneous in the matter of hlood than of language is 
patent from more signs of intermixture than one. In the 
first place, there are few points in the map of Afghanis- 
tan whereof it is'not said that the occupants are, more or 
less, recent and intrusave. Tl>e Ghilzyes, for instance. 
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nrc dorircd from the Ghor mointtnins. TImt cerfatn 
Bcrtluranis Ijrvo inured front wc«t to cast t? specially 
stated, wlicilicr truly or otlienvjsc is of no importance. 
The present observations merely go to prove the fact of 
there being presumptions in favour of tbc Afghan blood 
being mixed. The men the}nsclvc$havc no general name for 
their own country \ i. e. no name at once general and native, 
for Afghanistan is n Persian term. It is one thing for the 
mountains of Ghor to have contained Afghan sclilcmcnts 
at an early period, nnotlict thing for tlicm to have been the 
cradle of the race. Let tt be admitted, for argument's sake, 
tliat the princes of Ghor belonged to the Afghan tribe 
of Suri, and that at so early a period that their dynasty 
was considered old even in the eleventh century. ’SVhat 
does this show ? Simply that there were Afghans in two 
districts^ Afghans who, in tbc Ghor principalities, may as 
easily have been immigrants as indigemr. 

Add to tin's that the districts named Gour are no less 
than pjree in number. Tbc Icing of one of them reduced 
“ Haver and Kermessir, v>liich separate Ghor bom Hin- 
dustaii." This is an extract from Horbelot, upon which 
the editor of the last edition of Elphinstone remarks that 
in Raver and Kermessir, names which, foddem iileris and 
toiidem sfjllaVis, no longerexist, we may have the present 
appellations of the Dawer and Gurmslr districts. If so, 
Hindostah must have extended fat westwards. Whether 
it did so oi; not, and whether (assuming it to have done 
so) the boundary was ethnological rather than political, 
is another q^ucstion. 

The Arabs call the Afghans SoHmani. This I believe 
to mean the occupants of dxe parts about the Tukt-i- 
Soliman, who were probably neitlicr more nor less than 
the first members of the group with whom the Mahome- 
tans came in contact. If so, India must have been eu- 
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tercd on the soutli, tid BilucUistaii anti Sind, rather than 
hy the Talley of tlie Cauliul. 

The locality, then, of the nucleus of the nation is still 
to he discovered. The language, I think, originated in 
the north-east, t. e. on the Paropamisan rather than tlie 
Carmaman frontier. Tlic language, however, is purer 
than the hlood. This is largely Tajik, not a little Mon- 
gol, largely (perhaps) Indian, very largely Turk. There 
are special statements that certain Afghan ^trihes, at a cer- 
tain date, spoke Turkish. There is ffarden after garden 
named hagh, and more than one hill named dagh. There 
are the trihual names Othmankhcil and Turcolaini, along 
with other terms less transparently Turk. Tlic question, 
however, Is suggested rather than exhausted. There is 
much hlood in India which has come from Afghanistan, 
and much in Afghanistan which has conic from Persia, 
Turkislan, and Mongolia. 

The Cauhers, &c. — I do not say tljat these are not 
Afghans. I only desiderate the evidence to their being 
such. They may he Persian, Biluch, Bralidj, Indian 
(wholly or partially), rather than truly Afghan. 

BiIucAisfan. — As compared with the term Biluchistan, 
the term Afghanistan is clear and unambiguous. Afghan- 
istan, whatever may be the details as to the descent of its 
occupants, is, at any rate, the region of the Pushtu lan- 
guage. itiulfltis jn«fnndi», Biluchistan should he the same. 
It is nothing, however, of the kind. It is pre-eminently 
a political designation. It means the country of the 
BUuches. But many of its occupants are Erahuis. Nor 
is this all. 1 know of no definite test which enables us 
to separate, in a thorough-going manner, the two popula- 
, tions. I hardly know which, is the more important of tlie 
ts-ro. The four works that tell us most about them are 
those of Pottinger, Masson, Postans, and Burton. In the 
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two last the view is taken from Sintl, the conquest of 
which country is (apparently) nttrihulcd to the Biluch 
proper rather than to the Brahuis, the Kalora and Talpilr 
dynasties being simply called Biluch. 

TJic inference from the notices of both Posfans and 
Burton is, that, in Biluchistan, the Biluch family is 
tlje rule, the Braljui the exception. 

From tins Masson, and, to a certain extent, Flphin- 
stonc suggest something very different. BiluehUlon is, 
doubtless, the name of the country which ^lasson de- 
scribes. Yet when he comes to detail, it is a BraMi 
history that he investigates. The Schrais, a Mahometan 
family from Sind, govern at Kclaot, until they arc dis* 
placed by the Sdwali (Hindus), who arc, in their turn, 
expelled by the Drahtils. 

Again, the Bralnii conquest is believed to l)avo been 
effected under Kambar, of the Minvari tribe. Now tlie 
Mirtcari is Uio head tribe, the Klian.khcil as it would 
be called In Pustil ; whilst Kamburani is Ojc actual term 
for one of the primary divisions of the Braluu name. 
From this we may infer, tJiat Kambar (whether a real or 
hypotbetical personage) was the hero of the dominant 
family. In accordance rrJth this, it is fixed that the power 
of the descendants of Kambar should be supreme and 
hereditary, whilst from the two next tribes, the Raisani 
and the Zehri, Sirdars should be appointed, for Saliara- 
wan and Jlialan*an respectively ; these Sirdarships being, 
also, hereditary. Sleannhile, the Vizeers were to be Deh- 
waurs, or Tajiks. Time goes on until, at the beginning 
of the last century, Nazir Khan, the most energetic and 
intelligent of the Kelaut Khans, attempts (and that effec- 
tively) to introduce union and homogeneity into the 
Biluch community. The Rinds are settled in Saharawan, 
the Magazzi in Jhalawan. KutcK Gundawa is added to ' 
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Khanat. So is Shall, So ia Mostung. So arc Hur- 
ru’nd and Dajil. So are Xej and Punjghir. Tliis is 
during the last days of the Kalhora djTiasty in Sind. 
The history (it ia Masson who gives it) is continued up 
to the present period j and throughout the whole of it 
the Khclat Khans are called Bralmis. 

Again, in FerisUta, and doubtless, in other historians of 
India as well, there are numerous notices of a hostile 
nation called the Varahas ; the particular portions of 
llindostan which they attacked being the western States 
of Hajasthan. 

All this gives to the Brahui population of Biluchlstan 
a much greater prominence tlian the name of their country 
suggests. The name suggests the predominance of tlie 
Biluches, 

, That the foregoing cautions against being misled hy 
the name of the district ate, hy no means, unnecessary 
will soon become manifest. Wlien Sind comes under 
notice we shall find it necessary to speak of, at least, 
one Biluch dynasty ; that of the Talpurs. That the 
Talpurs were so far Biluch as to have come from Bilu- 
cliistan may safely be asserted. Wliether they were Bi- 
luches is anotlier matter. What if they were Brahdis ? I 
raise, rather than solve this question. The ethnological 
position of the tribes of Biluchistan must be determined 
by the circumstances of each individual case. I doulit 
whetlier it can always be determined at all. Physical ap- 
pearance is something: but the physical appearance of 
both the Brahuis and tJie Biluches varies. Language, 
too, is something; bat it is especially stated that the 
blood and the language by no means coincide. And 
here the Biluch tongue preponderates. I find no evi- 
dence of any Biluch tribes baNdog unlearned their own 
tongue and adopted the Bnthm. I find decided evidence. 
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however, of certain Brahuis being in the habit of speak- 
ing Biluch. The khans and sirdars of the Mingalls 
and Bizunjua do so. It would be vulgar to use the 
Brahui. 

I find, too, that this latter language is said to he pecu- 
liar to Jlialawan and Saharawan. Now, admitting that 
these are the chief Brahdi localities, we must be con- 
vinced that there is much Brahiit blood be^'ond them. 

Again, it is probable that certain Brahuis may have 
adopted the Jutki and Sind dialects. 

That certain Rinds (Bilucbes) have done so, is specially 
stated by hlasson j who (along with others) tells us that 
their physical form is, more or less, Indian ; at any rate, 
that it differs perceptibly from Uial of the Nliarui tribes 
of the west. TViiat, theu, I ask, is the en'dence that the 
Rinds are Biluch at all? Their form is Indian ; their, 
language Indian. They come, indeed, from Biluchistan 
—but so do some of the Brabikis and some of the Juts. 

What is the evidence, &c. ? I ask this for information. 

I do not say that it is wanting. I think it very likely 
that it can be adduced. I only suggest^that it is wanting. 
At present the Rinds arc Riluchistanis (t. e, men of a 
country named after the Biluches), rather than Biluches 
in the proper sense of the word. 

TIic typical Biluches, then, arc the Nliarui tribes of the 
west; and the typical Brahuis certain tribes of Saharawan 
and Jhalawan. Tlie others are, to all appearance, more 
or less, the exhibitors of mixed characteristics. 

These characteristics may be derived from several 
quarters ; from Central Asia, from Arabia, from Persia, 
from Caubul, from India. 

Central Asiatic elemenh . — -These may be cither Turk 
or Mongol. Laying aside the doctrines suggested by 
the local names, especially Seistan (Segistnn), (which is 
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Sakastcne, or tlie country' *1’*^ Sakn?) '’■veU as tko'^e 
implied i» tlie term Indoscythm, let us look at Jlasson 3 
list of tlie Bralmi, ami Poltingcr'a of ibc Biluch, tribes. 
The first gives tlio names Suka and ^linglial; bolli re- 
ferable to tUo^Vcalcm Provinces. That Saka is Sakro is 
suggested by Masson blmself. Can Mingbal be Mongol ? 
Possibly. Tliat Mekran is notbeyond tlie confines of Ibo 
Mongol world is shown in the following genealogy. 'Ibe 
Kuinris of Luz trace tbeir origin to Samar, the founder 
of Samarkand, who bad four sons— Xerpat, the father 
of the Numris and Jukias; Bopat, the father of the 
Bhats of Jessulmerj Gajpat, father of the Clmra Rajputs j 
and A&pat, fathec of the Tshagatai— the Tshagatai being, 
of all the Turks, tbe most mixed-up with the ^fongols. 
Indeed, to suppose that the two words arc synonymous, 
is as legitimate here as in India, where (ns is vvcll known) 
the empire founded by Baber, is colled tlie empire of tlio 
Great Mogul, i. c. Mongol. Vet Baber was a Tsha- 
gatai Turk, and no Mongol at all. 

Let, then, the Bralmi name Mingall be considered as a 
probable form of Mongol — word for word. VTliethcr it 
stand for a Turk tribe or a tribe from Mongolia, in tbe 
strict sense of the term, is another question. The names 
of both Tshingiz-khan and Timur arc knovvn in the parts 
about Kclaut. 

^raii'an. — I lay but little stress upon the so-callcd 
tradition of the Biluches that they came from Arabia. 
I have elsewhere suggested that Arabia may moan the 
Aralius Jluvius, and the promontory of Aralat in their 
own immediate neighbourhood. In this, too, it is pos- 
sible that wc may find the origin of the name of the 
Arah Gndur, a Luz tribe. On the oilier hand, the Arab 
conquest of Sind, and the parts to the west of the Indus, 
In the first century of the Hegira, is s historical fact, so 
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that, over and above a certain amount of iranginar 
tlicro rii(iy, also, be some real, Arab blood in Biliicl 
istan. 

Persian , — Tlic Nushirvanis -of Kharan (it is Masso 
who speaks), along with the Rajputs of Udipiir, trac 
their origin to Nushirvan. Such the doctrine. Valea 
(juantutn. It shows, at least, Pej-simi ways of thinking 
In like manner the SMrwani Brahuis helieve tliat thei 
forefathers jame from Sliirwan, which they may easily 
have done, or have not done. 

The Mehmasani bear a Kurd name. So do the Lari ; 
though not m\c exclusively Kurd, So do the Kurds, 
CO nomine and totidem lUerh. The Kurds of Dasht 
Bedowlat, Merr, and part of Kutcb Grundava, are divided 
.into 

The Made Zai 1 The Saltng Zai 
Shudan Zai — — Shadi Zai 

— Zirdad Zai j —— Massutari. 

Word for word, 2!ai appears to be the Afghan Zi/e. 

Caafiu?.— The Kaidrani of the lulls about Khozclar 
appear in Masson’s list as Brabhls. 

I have found them, however, treated as Biluches, as 
Afghans, and as a population neither Afglian nor Biluclj. 
There axe two divisions of the name, the occupancies of 
which are separated from each other. 

The Bizunji are, in like manner, called Brahhi, yet tlie 
name appears elsewhere, and that beyond the Bralidi area. 

Indian . — That the Jatuks of Mosson’s BraJiui list are 
Juts is suggested by Masson himself. It is also suggested 
by Masson biinself tbat the Kalmatti of bis Brahui list 
arc Sindis. 

Tl)on tlicro are the tribes that appear bolh ns Biluch 
and Br.ahhi. 

Abo the LangUow tribe, the members of which are said 
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to \)0 enfrancliised slaves of the Rinds ; a factj however, 
which is not incompatible with their being Braliui in 
blood. 

And now, premising that I, by no means, consider that 
the ahovc-namcvl exceptions^ ate conclusive, and. tliat I 
have exhibited them chiefly for the sake of making out 
a case jn favour of the blood of the Brahui and Biluches 
being more or less mixed, and with the view of inducing' 
others to go minutely into the analysis, I give the re- 
mainder of Masson’s list. 

In Oic Western Provinces^ 


Mirwari 

Sanghur 

Gitshki 

! Hallada 

Homarari 

1 Rodahi 

Rakshani (?) 

In Saharatcan. 

Raisani I 

Mnhmudshahi 

Sirperra 

Bangul-zai 

Ghazgbi 

Shekh Husseini 

Samalari 

Sunari. 

In Jhalawan. 

Zehri 

1 SahoU 


Lutiani. 

So much for the details of the Bralrui name as opposed 
to the BHuch. 

The details of the Biluch name, as opposed to the 
Bnihdi, are as follows. 

The first division is into the western and the eastern 
Biluches, the nestem Biluches being named Nharfii; 
the eastern, Mugsi and Rind. 

Ihe AArtrui. — The Nbarui list contains seven names, 
throe of which nuay be other than Biluch. 

1. The Rukshani . — In Masson the Ruhshani are made 
Brahdi. 
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2. The ilftjys.— Word for word^ this seems to ho Min- 

gul. 

3, Kurd . — This is the name for the tribes of Busli- 
kurd, Kohuki, and Mydam ; tribes ^yhich are, probably, 
Kurd in blood as well os in name. 

To the following four tribes no exception is taken. 
They are, probably, true Biluches. 

The Sajadi I The Urbabi 

Kbasogi ) — Mullikab. 

They lie to tlie south of Seistaun, between tire Brahili 
frontier and the Kurd districts ; these last leading to the 
truly Persian province of Karman. 

By “ true BUuchcs ” I mean men whose language , 
neither is nor has been either Brabfii or Jut, and who 
are, in other respects, Persian rather than Indian, and 
Biluch rather than either Afghan or Kurd. 

I have already noticed the statement that the Rinds, to 
some extent at least, speak Jutki. To what extent? 
Burton writes that the Domk»,Magasi (Magazzi Mugsl), 
Burpbat (Bulfat), Kalpher (Kalpur), and many other 
smaller tribes, speak the hill language} the hill lan- 
guage meaning the Siiuch. IVlean^vhile, the Rinds, 
Talpurs, Murris, Chandiya, Jemali, and I^gliari speak 
“ either Jatki or the WU-tonguc-; anti their selection 
depends upon the district they inhabit.” The Bulfat, 
however, arc specially connected with the Numris, who 
are Sindi in speech. Again — the ** Jataki is also called 
Siraiki from Siro, or Upper Sind, where it is commonly 
spoken by the people, and Belocki (Biluch) on nccoiint of 
its being used by several of Ibo Biluch clans settled in 
tlic low country. The Langha or Sindhi bards seem to 
prefer it to their own language, and many well-educated 
natiNcs, especially Belochis, have studied it critically and 
composed works in it.” All this goes for the Rinds 
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The Mi/rri, a warlike, tribe; 

The Mn^aris, anti 

TV/e (both powerful), succeed; south of ^vllom 
the Brahdi name appears. 

All the preceding tribes belong to the British frontier; 
either on or within it. 

Behind the frontier, especially in Kutch Gmidava, 
lie 

The Dumki | The Puzh 

— Pugh I — Kullui, 

and others. These appear in both Masson and Pottinger, 
and, by both authors, they are especially stated to be 
Rind, i. e. Rind rather than Mugsi. 

The Mdfjtissi of Jfasson seem to be the Mugaia of Pot- 
tiijger. Of the Magazzi, however, all that is said by the 
foTiuer author is that they are the inveterate enemies of the 
Rinds. Pottinger, on .the other hand, gives the following 
list of their tribes 

The Lasbaii The Musarl 

— Matyhi — Kukrnni 

. — Bnrdi — Isobani 

. — TJnure ' — Jullani 

— Nari — Turbundzyc 

— Kullunderani — Jekrani 

The Jutki. 

The Jekrani are probably Rind; the Jutld, Juts in 
the proper sense of the term. The IMusari and the 
Lashari have already appeared. They were among the 
tribes of the frontier (Ijusharis and Maz.aris). Upon the 
whole, it seems that the Rind area is Kutch Gundat.i 
rather than the valley of the Indus, the Mugai area the 
valley of the Indus ratt>er tlian Kutch Gunilava. The 
details, however, are \ctj obscurc. 
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But little ha* lo be said concenwrg the archrcology of 
tlie Braliui countr)'. It contain* but few ruins, nnd none 
of any very great ijupoctancc. Of coins, but few have 
been found within its limits; of inscriptions (1 believe) 
none. That some, however, cxi*t is specially staled. It 
should be remembered, however, that, with the exception 
of Pottinger and ^lasson,' few Europeans have, at one 
and the same time, explored the country, ami given an 
account of their explorations, lienee the etatement tliat 
“ of its Greclc rulers we have no vestiges,” is one uhich 
future discoveries may not improbably jnodify. A city 
was founded in AiacUosia by Demetrius. Near Kelaut 
arc tbc sites of three towns-^-of Sorra Bek, of Kuki, and 
of a third wiUi an unknown name. TJicse, however, seem 
to have belonged to the times of the Kallfat. 

At Mchara, in the hills, to the cast of Xclaut, are a 
few caves and cavc-tcmples; also^ the remains of what 
is called a city of the infidels (l^rirs);‘aIso walls and 
parapets of stone — works of the infidels too. llinglatz, 
in Lu2, is a sacred spot, risUed by both Hindu and 
Mahometan pilgrims. It is in the eyes of the latter, at 
least, th6 shrine of the Bibi Ntivd = the Lady Mother. 
It is suggested by ^Y^lson that, word for word, Nani is 
Nanaia, tbc name of a goddess, which appears on many of 
the Caubul coins. 

Let us now assume, provUicnally, that the Brahviis are 
Indian, and ask (such being the ease) what are the 
western boundaries of India? "Where does it begin? 

If the Bvabdift be as ludiau as tWii language is 
believed to make them, and if the Gitsliki and Minguls, 
andUakshanis, be Brahui, the Indian area must be carried’ 
as fat north as Noshky, and as far rvest as Punghir aiul 
Kij. If so, half Mekran is Bralmi. Noshky touches tlic 
BaraicU districts of Shorabuk, and all but touclies Sois- 
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taxin. It is watered by ’tbe river Kuiser. It is the oc- 
cupancy of the Rakshanis, upon whom the'Minguls from 
the parta-about Kclaut have encroached. They reside in 
tents. 

Panjghur, an agricultural district^ is cultivated -by the 
Gitshki ; as is Kij— after wliicb begins the territory of 
• the Imaum of Muskat on tbb south, and Persia proper 
on the north. ' 

That India, then, in some shape or other, has a -great 
extension wcstw’ard is manifest. It shows itself long 
before we get to the Indus. Indeed, it is by no means 
easy to say wliero India begins or Persia ends. 
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A 

CHAPTER Shi. 

Foreign influcBccs In India.— DaccWc (I).— Asayihn 

. • nian. — Jtaccdoniin. — Arab.— Afghan.— Turk (TshagaUii). 

Op the invasions of India, tho chief are 

1. The canquetthij Bacchus^ — Wliethec this be so purely , 
mythic as is generally believed wll be .considered in 
tho seq.x>eL Say, however, that it is ever so much so, 
Tho belief in its existence shows, at least, that Greece 
and India were contained in the same world of fiction. 
Now, where there is a community of fiction there are 
also.olher points of contact — direct or indirect. 

2. niB.conquest hy Smtramis . — ‘This, if real, would in- 
tToduce Assyrian influences, 

S. TViC Persian conqtiest , — In order for any part of 
Indio to have become a part of the empire of Daiius 
conquest, from Persia must have been effected. 

4. Turanian conquest. — If no conquest from Turania 
had been efTecteiT, the term Indo-scytliaJ would be non- 
existent.^ 

5. TTie • HlaceJonian conquest, ending in a permanent 
occupation of Bactria, has already been noticed. This 
brought Greece upon the Indus. 

0. The Arab conquest. — In the forty-fourth year of the 
Ilejra, the Mahometans appear on the frontier of India — 
the Mnliometans of the Kaltfat, Arabs in language and 
luitionaUty. Their impression, however, is but slight. 
They invade, and retire from, Multan ; hut the occupancy 
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is partial, and tlio withdrawal early. Tliey also invade 
Sind, but Qot, in tlic first instance, cfTectually. 

AD 711 Forty«cigbt years later, in tlic reign of 

A It 9'’ ^Vtilid, be^n wliat may be called the cam- 
paigns and conquests of Mohammed Casim, 
a brave, skilful, and successful general. They end in the 
reduction of Multan and Sind. How much further his 
arms penetrated is doubtful. There is a notice of his 
having b^un a march toward Cannj, in which he suc- 
ceeded in reaching a place which seems to have been 
Udipur. His actual conquests, however, we limit to the 
above-named countries, the countries most immediately 
oa the Persian or Afghan frontier, I imagine that his 
army was largely recruited from Persia, it being expressly^ 
stated that it was raised at Shiraz. 

The conquests of Casim were made over to his succes- 
sor, in whose family they remained for about thirty-six 
years, when a native insurrection, of which we do not 
know the details, ended in the ejection of the hlahome- 
tans and the restoration of Sind and Multan to the 
Hindus. This state of things lasted 230 years — from 730 
to 1000, there or tliereaboufs. 

27/e Tbri conguesfs . — The first undoubted Turk dynasty 
in India was founded a.d. 1000 — say when Canute was 
King of England. Its founder’s name was Malimud. Ho 
was governor of Korasan under tlie Samanid successors 
of the Caliphs. His chief town was Ghuzni, so that he 
is called Mahmud, of Ghuzni, or Mahmud the Ghuznivid, 
he and his descendants forming the Ghuznivid dynasty. 
His father was a Turk, Sebek-tegin (a Turk compound) by 
name. He was originally a slave. Ins patron and jjrcile- 
ecssor in the occupancy of Ghuzni having been a slave 
.-ilso; also a Turk. 

Such the dynasty. The country from nhicli India was 
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invac^ed, tlic kingdom of this dynasty, was Cauhul. It was 
in llie parts about Ghuzni that Atp-tcgin first found the 
nucleus of his empire. One historian states that lie had 
with liim, when he first attempted his independence, GOOO 
hlaTacIuVcs *, and a Mameluke, at this time, would he a 
Turk, nQt'(what he is now) a Circassian, or something else 
of mixed hlood and no definite extraction. lie would, 
doubtless, too, have numerous additions from the Ghuzni 
district itself, and these would be chielly Afghans. Let 
us sa)*, then, that the bulk of what Mahmud of Ghuzni, 
or his father, Sebek-tegin, may have called the army of 
India, was Turk and Afghan, without going too minutely 
into the question as to liow far the two terms mean the 
same thing. I imagine, too, there must have been in it 
Persians, Lughmanis, and perhaps Biluchos. 

Tlie hostilities that led to the Ghuznivid conquest of 
India began with Sebek-teg^n, but the conquest itself was 
the work of Mahmud. The opponents to both were the 
Bajputs of western and northern Rajasthan. 

'fhe descendants of Sebek-tegin held India from the 
death of Mahmud, a.d. 1030, to tliat of Kkusru Malik, 
A.D. 1180. They were all Turk on the father’s side at 
least — probably on the toother’s as well. The succeeding 
dynasties arc all Turk. 

Tamerlane retired from India a.d. 1S99. For* two 
montbs after Tamerlane’s departure there was anarchy, 
then the rule of a chief named Ekhal, then the restora- 
tion of Mahmud ; who is succeeded by another chief 
Doulat Khan Lodi, who, at the end of fifteen inontlis, is 
expelled by the governor of the Punjab. This takes 
place fourteen years after Tamerlane’s departure; during, 
however, Tamerlane’s lifetime. 

It is as a subordinate to Tamerlane tliat the governor of 
the Punjab, who expels Doulat Khan Lodi, affects to 
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govern, His name is Kluzr Klian, and ho is a native of 
India, probably an Inilian rather than a Turk. If he 
has no Turk blood at all in his veins, he is the first ruler of 
India without it. He is, moreover, a Syud, i. e. a descend* 
ant of Mahomet, so that he and his three descendants 
constitute what is called the Syud dynasty. Soon after 
his seizure of Delhi, his original province, the Punjab, 
revolts, and his family has to struggle for it during the 
whole duration of the dominion. 

Tlie Syud dynasty ruled thirty-six years, i. e. from 
1414 to 1450, when Ala-u-din, the fourth of the family, 
makes over his capital and titles to 

.i4n Afghan, Behlol Khan Lodi, the first ruler of the 
house of Lodi. The kings that this house gave to India 
were three iu number-— by name Behlol Lodi (already 
mentioned), Secander Lodi, and Ibrahim Lodi, under 
whose reign India was invaded by 

Tlie Tshagatai Turk, Baber, .the founder of the empire 
of the Great Mogul. As a T&liagatai, Baber came from 
the Mongol frontier; the extent to which Mongol elements 
entered into his army being indicated by the name of tijo 
dynasty. 

Since the time of Baber the foreign influences liave 
been Portuguese, Dutch, French, and English. 
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CIIAFCER XIV. 

Cicncrsl Tiew of the JirWoas of the (topu1i(ioP3 of India. — Cut. 

I Kow Ijid farewell to the numerous preliminaries hy 
winch the notice of the populations of India proper has 
hcen preceded, and I use the term India proper because, 
in the forthcoming chapter, no notice "ill he taken of 
’JJaropann's.a'ns auA EtoIvuv. Eth’nologvcaUy, In- 
deed, they arc Indian; geographically, they aro Persian. 

They ought not, perhaps, to be excluded. Tlie objects, 
however, of the present work arc mixed. If it were 
mote purely scientific than it is, I should claim them for 
Ilindostan. The Ilindostaii, however, of tlie forthcoming 
notices extends no further westwards than Cashmir, tlio 
Punjab, and Sind. 

Qui bene divideij bene doccl. For oui primary division 
the hest basis is language, cither actually exi3ting,or rea- 
sonably inferred. This gives us ; 

1. The populations whose language5> as .now spoken, 
are Tamul xathet than Hindi, along with such Bhils and 
Kols as are believed to Imvo unlearnt their orvn tongue 
and to have adopted that of their neighbours. It also 
comprises (though the evidence to their belonging to this 
group is capable of great improvement) the Mairs, Minas, 
Moghis, and some others ; 

2. The populations whose languages arc Hindi ratlicr 
than Tamul, the chief of which arc the Caslunirian, the 
Hindi itself, th6 Bengali, Uie Uriya, the Gujerathi, and 
the Marathi. 



orsKRAT. nr.w ov tiik 'jjivisions or 

Arc the furnii of speech the host hwis for our mi'nor 
(Hvtsiofis ? I think not. f (hhik it hetfer to (nke in more 
cljamcteristics tlian one. I nUo think It better (o form 
our groups h^- type rather than rlefinition. If tljcse sicw.s 
be right, tlic c!a?5ific.*Jt5on will explnin itself. 

1. In the extreme north-west, Cnshmir stands by itself. 
It is largely Mahometan. It is Paropanusnn ns much ns 
it is Indian. It is n land without (or with a miniinum of) 
cn'>ls. 

2. The next division is less simple. Like the first it is 
largely Mahometan, It is also Sikh. It is by no iTic.ans 
sharply defined on Its frontier. So far ns it is Hindu (and 
it is so to a very great e.xfent) it is Kshetriyn rather than 
citlicr Sudra or Brahnunic. Its area is nearly, but not 
wholly, commensurate with the extension of the Bajput 
dynasties, present or past, patent or inferred. 

3. The third contains the pre-eminently Brahminic 
districts along llic Ganges, from Oud to Bengal inclu- 
sive. It also contains the area of the Uriya language. 

4. The fourth contains the populations that occupy 
the southern slope of the Himalayas, in contact witli 
the Blrots of Tibet, Nepal, Sikkim, Cutan, and Aaam. 

5. The fifth gives us the Marattas, who are Sudras 
rather than citlier Kshetriyas or Brahmins. 

And here we may notice the meaning of the word cast. 
When two sections of the same group, class, or division, 
refuse to intermarry, there is an approach to it. There is 
an approach to it when the intermarriage is other tliao re- 
ciprocal, i. e. w hen a man of one section may take Ms 
wife from another, though wives, similarly situated, may 
not take husbands. 

There is au approacli to it when individuals of difierent 
sections may no£ oat together ; or when they will not eat 
food cooked or served by one another. . 
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There is tlie same ^^hcn mutual contact U cschcn-ed. 
There is the same wljcn certain hraiiclics of the popu- 
lation are limited to the exercise of certain trades, crafts, 
or professions, and when (as, of necessity, must be the 
case) these trades, crafts, or professions become heredi- 
tary. 

AVbcn one class is, in any one of these ways, separated 
from the other, an approach to cast js the result. When 
several principles of separation arc united the approach 
becomes nearer. 

Nearer still docs it become when, in addition to these 
forms of mutual repulsion, the cohesion of the several 
members of the same class is strengthened by common 
ceremonies, legends, beliefs, prejudices, and genealogies, 
real or hypothetical. 

Let all tills take place, and let certain classes be held 
more honourable than others, cast becomes more decided. 
The higher classes avoid, despise, abhor the lower. 

Let the number of classes be great, and the degrees of 
dignity will bo numerous. There wdU be a highest and a 
lowest. 

All this is cast, and of all this there is more ia India 
than in any other part of the world. There are ap- 
proaches to it, however, in most countries. 

In most of the reports and memoirs upon Hindostan, 
lists may he found of the casts of the several districts. 
They arc often long ones. They differ, too, from one 
another. In many cases they do this simply because the 
languages ate different. In essentials they agree. They 
chiefly consist of the names of trades. There is the cast 
of cultivators, gardeners, fishers, porters, sweepers, and 
the like — some high, some low. .The lists, however, are 
long, and the casts are numerous. 

The lists are long and the casts are numerous when we 
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look ot.'tljc rrnllllcs of ItKliitri lift* it exists at 

moment, Andft'Xccjittfsnt in n ruder condilion of 
society, lltc division of employments w.os U-ss, the lists of 
the earliest historical period nrc long nho. 

ThtoreticaUtj, houever, the numher of casts is four. 

1. 'Iliero is the priestly cast, or that of the Brahmins. 

2. There is (he \\ arrior cast, or that of the Kshetrlyas. 

3. There is tlm Vnisya class, or that of t!ic merchants; 
ami 

•1-. There is the lowest class, or that of labourers — the 
Sudra class. 

The outcasts arc of no class at all. The commonest 
name for these is I’arioh. 

The origin of these Is given in an extract from the 
Institutes of Menu, already laid before tlic reader. 

I doubt, noittiilistanding, whether this fourfold gene* 
rality was ever an historical fact. 

I think that priests, soldiers, merchants, and labourers 
sYcre Brabmins, Kshclriyas, Voisy.as, and Sudras only in 
tbe way that apes, lions, horses, and liogs arc Quad- 
rumana, CamiTom, SoUdungula, and Pachydermata. In 
ethnology, as in zoology, it is the species onlj' s\hich has 
a tangible definite existence. Tbe genus lies in the mind 
of the cont^plator. 

In ethnology, however, as in zoology, the genus and 
species may coincide. Jn India this is done by the class 
of Brahmins. Wljaterer else a Brahmin may be, lie is a 
member of a privileged order. Hence arises tlm obser- 
vation of one of the classical authorities on India to the 
efiect that India is the land, not of four, but of one 
superior, J>n3 J7>a»j' sahorHiiiate, casts. To a cerisin oar- 
tent, tbe teims Rajput and Kshetriya coincide. The 
A^aisyas, however, are pure enlia raltams. 

The Maliratas are called Sadias, This can but mean 
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that they nre neither llralimins nor Jlnjputs ; nt any rate, 
no fact in history is more patent than their activity, 
courage, and success as soldiers. 

Tlie extent to which the rules of cast press upon indi* 
vicluaU can never be laid domi in generals. Tlie details 
of each case regulate it. nie most stringent restraints 
can he set aside by actual lawless'ncss. The Pindarris, 
for instance, who wcrc ’armcd robbers, but at the same 
time so numerous as to resemble an army rather than a 
banditti, found no dilHculty in recruiting themselves from 
all classes. The Sikhs, again, and the several memhers 
of the casts which they left upon conversion; keep up 
both domestic and social arrangements, and marry and are 
given in marriage with each other. The view on the part 
of the Hindus of their neighbourhood (who, it should 
be remarked, are not of the strictest) is, that it is a politi- 
cal confederation of which their converted brothers have 
made themselves members. On the other hand, the cases 
are numerous where the violation of the laws of cast are 
unnaturally strict; and that without defeating them- 
selves. They are so (for instance) in Nepal, as will be 
seen when that country comes under notice. Cast, then, 
is easily lost or easily regained as circumstances dispose. 

Upon the origin of so peculiar an institution much 
speculation has been expended — some, perhaps, wasted, 
hlany maintain that, wherever it. occurs, there has been 
invasion and conquest. If so, it implies the juxta- 
position ‘of two hostile nations, and tells a tale of in- 
trusion, resistance, subjugation, slavery, contempt. That 
this is a possible, and not an improbable, mode of develop- 
ing such an institution as cast is clear. UTiether it be 
the only one is doubtful. There is cast, in some degree or 
other, all over the world. Hereditary privileges , are 
cast. Monopoly of employment, continued from father 
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to soil, Ji cfltt. SocIftI oxclusirrn<‘5S }« c.nt. Tlif trilJO» 
nncl (ho cnit-syntom 4ire ofton conlrastci!, nml it is 
true thnt the circumstances under winch the two nre 
evolved nre, for the most part, dilTercnt, Yet there nre 
tribes which nsstune n superiority* over the rest, ond refuse 
to iulenunrry with them. Afjuio— the tribe and the 

mutucipniity nre contrasted. But what is the tribe 
whereof the membera base certain occupntions Imtcaslf 
Thus far we have considered cast ns n condition nnd ns 
on cfTcct, But what is it as cause? Assuredly, it is n 
great ethnological force. Let the business of n jockey, 
on one side, or of a pugilist, on tbe olbcr, become, even 
in England, hereditary, nnd it is clear thni the one will 
give big, the other small, men. In like manner, though 
in. a leas degree, Drainnmism must cncournge one pliy* 
sjognomy, Siulrnism another. We nre justified, then, in 
taking cognizance of cast even where it may not coincide 
with original ethnological dilTcrcnccs. 
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CHAPTER XV. 

Popuhlioaa whose languages arc akJn to the Hindi. — Cashmlr. 


CasiimiPw is a basia rather than a valley ; tlie bottom of a 
labe rather than the holm of a river. 

The physical form of its occupants is that of tlic Paro- 
pawiaans. 

On the aide of Tibet, its frontier is decided and defi- 
nite j by which I mean that the whole of Cashmlr is 
Casbrntrian. No fragments of any earlier occupancy 
liave been discovered within its frontier. On the east, it 
stands contrasted with the more purely Hindu countries 
of Kistewab, and the Sub-himalayas in general. The 
^fTerence, however, here is one of degree rather than 
kind. 

On the west the details are obscure 5 the exact extent 
to which the parts interjacent to Cashmir and Swaut 
arc CashTwitjan, Afghan, or Dard being unkno^vn. 

The language is quite as much Paropamisan as Hindi. 
This, however, is the language of common life rather 
than the language of literature and polite society. The 
literary language is Persian. As far, however, as the 
Cashmirian is written, it is written in a character derived 
from the Devanagari. 

Word for *woid, Cashmir is believed (and that on 
reasonable grounds) to be Caspatyrus, or Caspapynis. 
So that the notices of the country are early. 

^ Cashroirians beyond the limits of Cashmir are nume- 
rous, for the population is industrial and commercial. 
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Tlu'^' flrf n!*rt ntinirmus in Tilici, st/irre intcrcmirsc n»{l 
iiitfniinrna"(‘ ln.'tN\i‘rn the two populntiom nre by no 
inr.nns inicoinmon. 

In the way of imlilirt, CAihniIr ii Sikh, hatjnir l>e‘'» 
po bince I8.‘il ; in creed, however, it is Afftliometan, the 
Mftlioinctnnisni bein'* mixed. To n cerlniJi extent, it **» 
like that of Pernia, Sluiie. To n certaltj extent, it Is, like 
that of Affthanistan, Siuinite, for hetneen the hrcak-tjj> 
of the Jfoj'ul ntul the rijo of the Sikh power, CWmur 
wna ft portion of the Diimin dominion. Thnt many of 
the converts have been forcibly jnftile is btated by good 
nuil)oriticH, and the fact acems likely. It Is certain that# 
nt the begimiinj? of its liUlory, Cashmlr was one of tho 
strongliolds of IJrahminl*in ; «l the same time the reign of 
the first Mahometan king belongs to the fourteenth cen- 
tury. Ilis dcsccmlauts and successors reign till (nbout) 
the end of the sixteenth century; when Cashmlr, ceasing 
to be independent under kings of Its oun, becomes one of 
the tutiafia of the Mogul empire. As such, it is tJie least 
part of itself. Pukhli and liajowr belong to it. So does 
Swnut. So do Caubul and ZftbulisUin. I mention tin’s 
to show that, even in the way of i>oUtic9, its connections 
have run westwards. 

Ducription ^ Ca»hn*trlty 

The whole of Use luUih rcprc«cnts s eanleo io perpetual spring, and 
tlic ferlifiMtions with wbjeb Itaturo lias furaisbed Uare ef an asteshbiof 
height, so tbit the gnnd and romantic appearance cannot fail of delight' 
ing tiiosc >ibo arc fond of variety, as well aa they who tako pleasure In 
retirement. The water is remarkably good, and the cataracts arc cn- 
cliantiDgiy magnificent. It rains and mows here at the same seasons as 
in TarCaryand Pcn$Is;aa<l dsnng the fieiiodical mlos io IliodosCan, here 
aJ»o fall light sbowera. The soil is partly marshy, and the rest nell- 
waUred by rivers and lalea Violets, roses, naroigsuBca, and immmErabJe 
other flowers, grow wild here The sprins and autumn display scenes cte- 
lighlfully astonishing. The bonaea, which am built of wood, are of four 
stories, and some bl^er, and they ore entirely open, irithout any court 
yard. The roofs of the houses txt planted with tulips, which produce a 
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in the Sanskrit language, and containing tlie lustorj* of 
the princes of Cjishincer for 4000 years hack.'* Akhar 
orilcrcil it to he translated into Persian. The original 
text has since hcen procured, nnd os it is tlio only 
Snii'slcrit composition yet discovered to uhicli the title of 
history can aviili any propriety be applied," it has com- 
manded no little attention. An elaborate essay upon it 
by Professor 'Wilson* gives us a clear view* of its gene- 
ral character. It gives us, too, not n few of its details. It 
gives \is, too, a view of the authorship. At any rate, it 
givw us the names and approximate dates of four nutltors. 
The first of these is Calhana, who quotes as predecessors 
Suvrnta, JJorendra, llcla Ilaja, Padma Mihiri, and Sri 
Ch’itavjJJac/ira, along with NlJa Muni, a purans. The 
history of Calhana begins with tljc fabulous ages, and 
comes down to a.d. 1027, The author himself is bcliercd 
to have Ihed about tiic middle of the following century- 
Then follou-s 

Jonah Ilaja, author of the 3l4jfivnli, %>)io begins where 
Calhana ends, and, himself, ends a.p. H 10} followed by 

Sri VdrA, whose Sri Jaina Rujfi Tarlnginl continues the 
Jlfkj&vali down to a.p. 1477. 

The fourth part was added hy the order of Akbar. It 
brings the work down to the time of that monarch. 

It is the history of Cashtnir as on independent Maho- 
metan kingdom, that this latter part of the work, more 
especially, delivers. It is a domestic history ; i. e. its 
range is a narrow one. The political horizon, a single 
mountain-basin,- must needs be limited. It comprises 
Tibet, Kashgar (or the FaropamUan countries), -Buduk- 
shun, and part of Caubul. Of Indian principalities, the 
little rajahship of Kistewah is Cashmtr’s nearest neigh- 
bour, and it is into Kistewah that the Cashmirian 
* la the TnusactioaJ of the Asiatic Siwietj, toI. xr. 
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captains are most particularly in the hahit of retreating 
when ilefeated. Of external enemies the most formid- 
ahle are. the Turks, hy whom invasion after invasion is 
effected; tl\c way lying over the Baramula pass. Of 
internal movements the chief arc made by the Chuk, 
Keigna, and Magrey — ^names which I give as the names 
of either actual tribes or of something more orless tribual. 
The Chuks ate probably, word fox word, the Gukkets. 
JIahometanism was introduced as early as a.d. 1341. 

• It took root, however, but slowly and imperfectly, until 
the end of the century, when Ah', a Syud, who had in- 
curred the anger of Timur, fled from Ins native city of 
Hamadan (a.d. 1388), and, attended, it is said, by 700 
others, settled in Cashmir. Uis son, a fugitive also, 
introduced 300 more. And now the zeal for making 
proselytes burned bright and hot, and shrines multiplied, 
and persecution set-in. The Hindu temples were either 
burnt or thrown down. The Hindu devotees were forced 
to abjure their religion. Industry, however, was en- 
couraged, and Cashmir becanie, under its independent 
princes, what Abulfazel described it. The Rishis, a set 
of Mahometan ascetics, numbered, in tlie reign of Akbar, 
about !3000. 'Tircy have since either simply decreased, or 
become wholly extinct. So much for the times described 
by the last three authors of the cluronicles of Cashmir. 

The >York of Galhana may or may not be trustworthy 
for the times inune^ately preceding those of the author. 
The mass of his statements is fabulous. 

Most of the kings bear Indian names. Some, however, 
are specially stated to be Turks; whilst, in one of the 
vety oldest and most decidedly fabulous dynasties, the 
title of each and all of the, kings is the Turk adjunct, 
iXan. One of these Turanian kings introduced Buddhism. 
Eventually, Itowever, Bcahmiaism prevailed. 
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Oldfr, liowcvrT, llinn fiOjor of tJ»r prcal IHtkIu cri‘C(l«, 
tilt’ worstup of Nftga^ or Runlic Aliulfazot 

relate-^ tliat Ik* TouikI CArtingi of siinkM in ac\on Imndrt'd 
jilncfs— tlifio objects of ri-jjiccl. 

“^Vhclbcr," xvfttoi AViNoh, tbe CnOunlnafi »ror?b;p 
of jtnalai was lojsiical, nl li‘a*t in ibe cflrljcst ngi'*, 
be (jueslioned. Tljere l» liUcttuc rcft^oii to ■uj'po'c tlint 
ll»s>\or>lup WM difTtuccl tbrotigliout tbc srhole of Iiidifli 
as bcsitles ibe minicroM* fables ami Irailitions rclatin" to 
llie AVjo*, or Mialce gods, Kcatlrrctl tliroiigli tbc Purunas, 
vestiges of it still rciaain in tbc Actual obscrvnnccs of 
tbe Himlus. It seems not improbable (bat tlic destrucflon 
of tbe ubolc serijcut wee Janaiij<?jfl^'n, tbe son of Pa- 
rlwbit, recorded in tbc Puruuos as a Jjjsloricfll fact, mn^ 
in reality imply tbc subversion of tbc local nml original 
Bupewtition, nml the erection of tbc system of the Vedas 
upon its ruitis.” The eiiflus itself was old. A strange 
pa«8agc in Strabo tells, that ** Abisarijs fed two serpents 
{ifaMtrtat)', one of wbicb was 80, tbo other J-W etiblM 
long." Again, Tnxilcs showed Alexander an enormous 
snabc, wbich be reverenced ns tbc sj-mbol of Dionysus. 

These notices (from 'Wilson) arc not given for nothing. 
Like so many other phenomena, they point v>e3twarc!s. 
Stories connected with snakes appear twice in Gardiner’s 
account of tbe Kadrs. Sloribs connected with snakes 
appear more than once in the mythology of Persia: 
prominent amongst which is that of Iblis and Zobauk — 
Iblis tempts Zohauk, a youth who, until tbe time of his 
temptation, is weli disposed and virtuous, to the commit- 
tal of gross crimes, and to the indulgence of an epicurean 
sensuality. Taste after taste is gratified. Every day 
something newer and more delicate than tbe luxuries of 
tlie day before appears at table; and that with the promise 
that "to-morrow there shall be something more delicious 
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still." Pampered and corrupted, Zoliauk now asks Iblis 
liow he can show his gratitude. ** By allowing me to 
kiss your naked shoulder." So Zoliauk stripped, and 
Ihlis kissed, and from the spot between the shoulder- 
blades, N%l\ich be touched with his venomous and deceptive 
mouth, sprang two black snakes. Some time after ibis 
happened, Iblls, in the garb of a physician, visited Zobauk, 
and prescribed as the only means of preventingbim from 
being gnawed into nothing by the serpents, a daily meal 
of human brains. So Zohauk fed the snakes; even as 
did Taxilcs. 

Now Zoliauk was a usurper, the true king being 
Jamshid, for some time a fugitive in Zabulistan ; for some 
time a wanderer in Caubul — in both places a drinker of 
wine. 

Of Jamshid’s family is the famous champion Ilustam, 
who fights against {inter altos) the great Turanian cham- 
pion Afrasiab,in Caubul, in Segistan, in Zabulistan and 
elsewhere. 

Tiicre is nothing new in the notice of these numerous 
fictions. It is well known that they constitute tlie basis 
of the great poem of Firdausi — the Shah Namch ; 
wherein the stories of Jamshid, Feridun, Kavab the 
blacksmith, Zohtab, and others form a cycle. There is 
nothing new in the notice of them. There is no reason 
for mentioning them on their own account. The fact 
that claims attention is that of their localization in the 
Paropamisus — on the Paropamisus itself and on each side 
of it, in Cashmir as well as in Afghanistan, in Afghanistan 
ns well as in Cashmir. 

In both countries Jamshid is a real name. It was borne 
by one of the kings of Cashmir. It is borne, at tlic 
present time, by one of the tribes of the Ilazarclis, or 
Afghans. Suhauk, too (word for word Zoliauk), is the 
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nniiie of cnntlicr of thfiii, Tort^, of wliidi tJic 
is niirUnitcd to Uusttm, nrc common over tlx* whole 
district. I'inMIy, either CliltrAl or Knfiristan is the *o- 
c.iIImI nine-ccHarof Afrasiah. 

In the notice of Ihvanlstan.Cailimir stands proTniiicnt. 
llis nccouni contains a long storj’ of a serjicnl that lay 
in the middle of the lake. Of the drainlrjg of the take 
the following legend is native. 

The coantry vu wTfttil »lih »*ter. In iLe inMd cf whkl* » 

(lemon. Jkliilco, rt>Mr<I, «h« frejrd tir>o& risnkiml, amt wi^eit 
txtry thing stiil i>er*on ho cnuhl meet vttb in the Belghhcurlng region*- 
It K3]ipcncil. ht length, tliat C4<hef. the son of M*rlchl, snil according to 
»oni9 accuuat*, the gn»>{«os of JS.*akmt, rleJtfd Ibir coenfry, and harJoff 
•pent some time In ploQi ttwtncUon on tnoeol Fomar, turned hU aticn* 
tioQ to the (inoiated eppcaruico of the cartii, ami Im}tilrc<l ie< esuae : tbe 
|><op!e told him of the abode of daladeo In Bar, aad hif predatory 
fnenniona open ibera. Tbe heart of CVhef tu Do«cd to companion, 
and hi) tooh up !il« midence In KouWlan, near lllrai'ur, for a thoueand 
yean, cnployiog that i-eriod in rctigloua auderltic*; in coueitueneoof 
nlileh Slahtdco appeared (o him. and a^coird to ht* pnyen far the es* 
lirpation of daladeoj Mab&deo accordingly aetit hU lerranU Vtahon and 
i!rahtn& to eapel the demon. Ylahno irsa cngntreil In the conflict one 
hunilred yeans when Cndlag that the mod ami water alToided a accon) 
retreat to the IKo, ho at Ia«t niado the cloam at lUratnoulch, fiy «hKh 
the waters were dndoed oCT, the demon expoaed, taken, and atafn, amt tbo 
country reeoTerc<l ami rendered bahluhle; Wlsg theDCo called Canhef- 
Sir, ortho IdouDtaln of Caahef. — .4«iarie7^fae<irc/.<«, toI. xt. p. 01. 

The first of the following tables gives us the comparison 
between the Caslimirian and the Paropamlsan forms of 
speech; the second tlic words cotninon to the two chief 
Paropamisan dialects, the Caslimirian, and the Hindi. 


Eo(ll>)u 

Voman 

Head 

Li/e 


CtsbnfrI. 

ranaoa 

kalali 

akii 


Axoifk 

rag 

moash 

itaiaedt 

ghakh 


hir 

EU3 

jclcs 



Ear 

iV’v*e 

J/ou/ 7 » . 

TooUi ■ 

ITitml 

Fool 

Blood 

Sbj 

Sun 

^foon 

Slav 

Firt 

H'n/er 

Hirer 

Slono 

Trtt 

Tl'ooti 

0n« 

Tm 

Three 

Four 

Fire 

Six 

Seven 

El^ht 

Fine 

Ten 


Engluh. 

Air' 

Blood 

EauQhlcr 

Ear 

Earth 

Eye 

Fire 

llaxT 


2 oI 


Cu!:Bi[n. 

Anifi. 


ban 

kad 

iltamal 

nast 

oaakar 

gomopewh 

aao 

dinin 

gokbat 

(land 

doad 

gumo 

atba 

hut 

gnrcnggbar 

kbor 

pang 

gotlng 

nib 

Ic 

znoltan 

nab 

asman 

ayesb 

a(\ab, aunj 

— 

B4 

taandar 



Lalan.^ 

tank 

eatar 

aao 

nar, agan 

ftg, lognr 

pbn 

ab, panl 

auqr 

cbil 

bulwlt 

Bin 

elndba 

kbala 

. — . 

dban 

kniu 

kaa 


zun 

jin 

gazlill 

ak 

i 

ban 

zib 

juh 

aUu 

trab 

tnii 

luko 

Uor 

cbod 

walto 


panr 

iliah 

Ml 

&lh 

noh 

(lab 


push 

cbul 

cut 

ansht 

tteubao 

jasb 


aunJo 

XQiaba&do 

tftio 

altambo 

bu&clio 

tomo. 


CuhoiSrL 

bairo 

ban 


acb 

agan 


(2.) 

SMd*. 

kon 

lobcl 

dhi 

bond 

birdo 




bhum 

acb 


paag 


Tiujiiii, a,e, 

bawa 

kanern 

lobti 

db! 

ban 

pritber 

bhunii 

akb 


acbhi 

agar 

pa 



CASIlMflU*- 


r»Ki..b. 

('ulin.<r< 

6E>(a«. 


PBP'.f-, tf 

Ilonrtj 

inaneb 

nacclihe 



znakldr 

httif 

-w— 

patta 

— 

palta 

ytni 

do.l 

dttdb 

, 

iladh * 

Moon 

tuiular 

jun 


Jun 

Munift 

SM 

asl 


— 

2;aw 


tioma 

__ 

■ nam 


rat 

nt 


rat 

Mote 





naalar 

naalka 

Saoxo 

abtn 

kin 

him 

him 

Son 


. paclis 

— 

pntf 

SUir 

Urah 

tare 

f.ilar 

tara 

Slone 


kat 

— 

patlkar 

Sun 

— 

aurl 

— 

Bursj 

Tooth 

(land 

•Ihunl 

ilond 

ilaud 

ir«xj 

— 

katho 


kath 

Jliykl kantl 

dacliia 

(taclilfl 



dakhltt 

UkI 



loto 


lal 

Htfihii 

pat 

pat® 


pJt 

Sfinit 

■;n(I 

■UQlb® 


»{<fh3 

Dry 

tiok 

•uklio 


tiikha 

tliXTil 


koro 


karlii 

Jlot 

tat 

tatl® 


tatu 

Laiyc 

loJ 

bar® 


bant , 

JUi.e 


pikko 

— — 

pakka 

Thiel 

— 

tut® 

— 

(uta. 


Tliat the Khajunah is the least Indina of tlie Paropa- 
nilsan forms of speech has already been stated. 
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CHAPTER XVI. 


PopuUUoQS ariose language is aVia to Ibc HiadL— T5ic Rajpot &ad Jot 
diTiiioft. — The SUiba. 


The second division is, in the way of creed, Sikh, 
Hindu, and Mahometan. 

In the way of cast, its nohlest tribes are Kshetriya 
lather than either Brahminic or Sudraj though, of course, 
in the Sikh and Mahometan districts, the spirit of cast 
is abated. 

The chief form of speech is the Hindi, of nliich the 
dialects ate numerous — the Hindi, rather than the Ben« 
gali, Uriya, or Marathi. 

Its area is bounded by Cashmir, Afghanistan, Biluchis-. 
tan, the Ocean, and tbe Vindya mountains — there or 
thereabouts. In. the north, it approaches the Himalayas, 
in the east and north-east the Jumna — sometimes touching 
it. In the east its boundaries arc obscure. They lie 
beyond tbe Chumbui, beyond the Sind, and, in some 
cases, beyond the Betwa. 

This contains— 

1. The valley of the Indus. 

2. The Desert. 

3. The hilly districts of the Aravulli range, and the 
drainage of the south-western feeders of the Jumna. 

4. The drainage of the rivers that fall into the gulfa 
of Kutch and Cambay. 
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5. Tlje Peuinsula of Gnjerat. 

Politically speaking, it contains tke Punjab, Sind, tlie 
proper Rajput countiy, Gujerat, and other districts of 
less importance and prominence. 

On the east it is Hindu j on the west, Sikh and Ma* 
hometan. 

As this difference of creed is attended with a difference 
of nomenclature, it is necessary to be on our guard 
against being misled by terms. As a general rule, a Raj- 
put is a Hindu. As a general rule, a Jut is a Mahoine- 
tan, As a general rule, a Jut is a peaceable cultivator. 
Por all this the Jut maybe, in blood, neither more nor less 
than a converted Rajput 5 and, vice versd, the Rajput may 
be but a Jut of the ancient faith. That other differences 
have been effected by this difference of creed is likely. 
The difference between arms and tillage as a profession, 
the difference bet^veen a haughty autonomy, and a sub- 
missive independence, are sure, in the course of time, to 
tell upon the temper and the features. That they liave 
done tliia in the cases before us no one doubts. At the 
same time, it is safe to maintain that, before tlio intro- 
duction of Mahometanism, tlie difference between tlje 
Jut and the Rajput was but slight. That the Sikhs are, 
mvlalo nomine, and, mvlatdjide, few exceptions. Juts 
is a matter of ordinary history. • 

The Punjab . — The notices of some of the populations 
of the valley of the Indus ace well nigh as old ns those 
of the river itself. Tbis was mossed by Alexander: so 
that the kings who opposed him were Punjab sovereigns. 
Such were Porus and Taxilcs. 

Lower down the* stream lay tho dominions of kings 
w hose names end in -X/ien — Musicanus, and Oxycanus. 

Later in time cornea the name Indoscylhre, 
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JitcmoriaU of the kingdom founded by tlie successors 
of Alexander, have been found on the eastern side of tho 
Indufr— though less abundantly than in the valley of tlic 
Caubul river. 

Word for word, MuUan is suppdsed to bo the country 
of the Main. 

In tbc way of physical geography, tho Punjab falls 
into tl\e hill-country, and the low-country. The lull- 
country (the details of which arc imperfectly tnowi) 
belongs to the remnant of the Great Sikh Empire, rather 
than to Britain. It was left to Gulab Singb. 

On tbc Boutbern frontier of Cashmjr lie wbat were once 
the petty independencies of Prunch, Rajour, &c. ; now 
parts of Gulab SingVs dominion. They arc Mahometan 
rather than cither Hindu or Sikh. The rajahslup of 
Jumma, the original territory of Gulab Singb, is Sikh. 
The parts marked in the map as the country of 
The Bumhas is but little known. • I cannot say in 
what respect the Bumhas difler from another population 
with whom, both geographically and ethnologically, they 
are connected, viz,, 

^ Tfte KuHflrs.— Word for word, this is Cauker; and it 
is a name which occurs frequently in the Mahometan 
historians. It seems to be the general name for the moun- 
tmnccis of the Salt range, and the ranges to the nortli. 
That occupants of districts like these are hard to conquer, 
is what we expect h priori. We find that it was their 
habit to harass the armies of most of the invaders from 
the west. The Kukkars and Bumbas form a natural di- 
Tision of the Punjab population. So do the inhabitants 
of the level country. 

Essentially these are (Jits) Juts — i.e. they are Jut in 
blood, language, and physical form \ though not, Avholly, 
Juts cb ncniine. They are Sikhs rather than Mahometans ; 
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but, before they' became Sikh, they were Jut in every 
sense of the word. 

The Sikh sect came into existence in the latter half of 
the fifteenth- century, its founder, Nanak Shah, having 
been bom in the district of Lahore, A.n. 1469. He was 
both the founder bf a sect himself, and the father of a 
founder, inasmuch as one of his two sons, Dherm Chand, 
took to asceticism and originated the sect named, at first, 
Udasi ; hut afterwards (and now) Nanak Putrah, or sons 
of Hanak. It is one of the existing Sikh sects. Nanak 
was a devotee, a philosopher, and a writer.* The first of 
the Sikh scriptures, the Adi Grunt'li, was composed by 
him. He saw with equal pain the bigotry of the Jlaho- 
metan, and the superstition of the Hindu. He wished to 
replace both by a pure and charitable monotheism. Tet 
his means were conciliatory. He dealt tenderly with ab- 
surdities of botli belief and practice. Ho was a man of 
peace rather than .war. 

(2.) Guru Angaa succeeds him ; himself succeeded by 
(3) Atnera Das, succeeded, in his turn, by (4) Ram Das ; 
who leaves his authority to 

(5.) Aijunmal, who, adding to the chapters of the 
original Adi Grunt’h, puts the whole into form, and gives 
sliape and consistency to what is now a definite and im- 
portant creed — the creed of a sect which up to this time 
has conjported itself quietly, mildly, inoflensircly. But 
Aijunmal is murdered by tbe Mahometans; and 

(G.) Har Govind succeeds him. But not as the head 
of a peaceable population. The anger of the Sikhs is 
awakened, and a long series of hostilities, destined, in the 
end, to overthrow nil the htahometanism of the Punjab, 
no'ir commences. Every SUch now wears steel. Every 
Sikh IS a zealot, and a soldier. Jfnr Go\ ind, priest mi- 
litaijt and prophet captain, nears two sironls, “the one to 



revenge the death of Ms father, the other to destroy the 
miracles of Mahomet.” He has converted a race of 
pcaccahlc enthusiasts into an army of fiery soldiers. Ill 
IGl 1 his grandson 

(“.) liar Ray succeeds him; succeeded by 
(8.) liar Crishn, succeeded by' 

(9.) Tcgh Bchadur— These arc the days wlicn Aurungzeb 
is emperor; no good days for any neu* sect; least of all 
for one that has set itself against the Koran. The Sikli 
power is broken— partly by tbe strpng liand of the em- 
peror, partly hy internal dissensions. In the days of 
Aurungzeb and Tcgh Bchadur, miracks arc wrought by 
the Sikh gurus or priests, especially by liar Crishn, ami 
Ram Ray. Tcgh Behadur himself is murdered s even ns 
Arjunmal was murdered. Like causes, like efibets. Out* 
of the blood of Arjunmal rose the awakened spirit of the 
Sikhs, under Har Gorind. Out of the blood of Tcgh 
Bchadur rises the power of lus son, 

(10.) Guru Goiind — When his father died he was a 
stripling ; hut he devoted himself to revenge. Like the 
Pindari and Mahratta chieftains, Guru Govind opened 
tbe ranks of his army and the gates of his faith to all 
comers. Ranak wshed to abolish cast, and taught that 
before God all men were equal. It was a saying of Guru 
Govind’s, that the four tribes of Hindus, the Brahmins, 
the Kshetriyas, the Vsusyas, and the Suclras, would, like 
lime, betel-nut, betel-leaf, and catechu, become all of one 
colour when chewed. The name Sikh he changed into 
Singh (Lion), a name first assumed by the Rajputs. He 
required that every man should hear arms, should wear 
a blue dress, should let his bait grow, and should use, 
as a part of his salutations. Glory to the Guru (spiritual 
leader). The Grunt’h, or book of tbe scriptures, was to 
bo his law, his duty obedience to his chief, liis pleasure 
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\\nr. Il Govind luinsclf— priest, soltHrr, niid poet— 
wlto writes t!ie foUnwinf*:— 

CrlfiJ nrr% »UMln? >.W ina<^- lie rttiiliol tlie »l.un of lli< fierce 
]!/»l Khan. He juaOc llie KImmI >;>url alo!), #»>! *c3(tfrf»J Ihe hrafo* of 
the chief, 4* Chrhhna cni«lit<t tho rarthetk »««el of butter. Then >’4inl 
Chau<l In ilrca<iM Ire, Uunclilo;; the »pcsr and wicldlny the *i*orJ- 
Hc bmle h!« keen KjixuUar. sad drew Ida tlaf'i;tr, to sappert the honour 
of tho .Sjndl rvc. Then tny inatemat unrle, Crlphl, sdronced la hLi 
rare, and exhibited the tkltful war fcau of a true Citwlrlra. The mlehtjr 
• arrlor, lhoii;;U ■Iniekbyan arrow, with onother made atalUnt Klan 
fall from hU uddle ; and Saheb Chand, of (he Cahatrlya race, rtroec In 
the hattlc'a fury, ond slew a Ltoext ihiraty Khan, a warrior of Kfcorarao. 

The hloo<I-drInkIri" apcctrca and j;ho4U yelled for carnage; the 
fierce lletala, the chief of the rpeetree, lao,jhed for Joy and «teni!y 
prepared for hl« rcpiit. The mltore* horend around, acreatning for 
Ihclfprey. flarl Chund <a Itinda chief In the emperorVsnay), in Hi 
wrath, drawing hli bow, firnt atruck ny steed with on arrow; aiming ft 
second time, he discharged hla orniw; bat the deity preferred tae, and It 
pMcd me, only grared by my cor. HU third arrow atruek B»y breast ; 
It tore open the mad hod pleree<I tho akin, Icaatog a alight scar: hut tho 
Ood whom I adore eoTcd toe. When 1 filt thia hurt, my eager was 
kindled; I drew my bow and discharged an arrow; all my champions did 
tho aania, ruahing onwards to the battle. Then 1 aimed at the young 
hero and struck him. Ifsri Ciiund perlahcd, and many of hia hoat; 
death detoured him who woa calle<l Kiji among a hundred tbonund 
lUJaii. Then all the boat, atruek with cotuleruation, lied, deserting the 
field of combat. 1 obtained the rlcloiy through the favoor of the iloat 
• High ; and, rlctorioua in tito field, wo raiacd aloud the song of triumph. 
Itlchca fell on us like rain, and ati our warriora were glad. 

Ilero ti3 he is, Govind finds it necessary to yield to the 
superior power of Aurungzebj and becomes a fugitive, 
a tvanderer, a madman. He had WTitten to the emperor 
thus: "Youmahe Hindus hrahometans, and arc justified 
by your laws, I, on a principle of self-preservation, will 
make Mahometans Hindus. You may rest in fancied 
security. But beware, I will teach the sparrow to strike 
the eagle to the ground.” Tlie latter part of the vaunt 
was never realized. Many a Maliometan, however, was 
made a Hindu. The proselytes fall into four divisions, 
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retaining, as Sikhs, the distinctive appellations as Malio- 
inetans. Two of these arc founded on their pedigree, 
two on their country:— 

Syud Singh j Mogul Singh 

Sheikli Singh I Pntan Singh. 

The latter part of Govind’a life is ohscure. 'lie was 
the last ruler of the Sikhs who was, at one and the sawe 
time, a religious chief, *and universally acknowledged to 
be such. The number ten was fated, and Govind was 
the ninth from Nanak. He was the last head of a united 
Sikhdom. His friend, however, and follower, Banda, 
availed himself of the confusion which set-in after the 
death of Aurungzeh, plundered the country, and defeated 
some of the minor Mahometan chiefs, especially Foujdar 
Khan, governor of Sirhind, and murderer of the infant 
children of Govind. Quarter was neither asked nor 
given. The wife and children of the murderer were 
slaughtered. There was an indiscriminate massacre in 
Sirhind ; there was the same, or sadder, bloodshed, when 
the province of Saliaranpur was invaded. Tho buried 
dead are said to Lave been disinterred; the unburied 
were mutilated and exposed to wild beasts. 

'Fhe power as well os the temper of these savage sec- 
tarians has become formidable; but it is broken. The 
fo\lo>ving notice of the dcalb of Banda and his followers 
is from a ^lahometan, and an enemy : — “ They not only 
behaved firmly during the execution, but would dispute 
and wrangle w’ith each other, who should suffer first. 
Banda was at last produced, his son being seated on his 
lap. His father was ordered to cut his tiuroat, which lie 
did without uttering one word. Being then brought 
nearer to the magistrate’s tribunal, the latter ordered his 
flesh to be tom off witlt red-hot pincers, and it was in 
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those momeivts ho expired ; lus bl.nck soul taking its 
flight ])y one of those wounds, townrda the regions for 
^^hich it was so well fittotl.” A proof that Banda, with 
nil his nnlliorlty end bravery, was no true religious chief 
to the whole Sikh sect is found in the fact of sonic 
writers having considered him ft heretic. He departed 
from more than one of Oic institutions of Nnnak, and he 
put to death some of Govind’a most demoted followers for 
not doing ns ho did. 

'rije extirpation of the Sikhs is now Attempted. The 
remnant flies to the hills. Yet, thirty years aftenvarils, 
when Nadir Shah invades India, we find them descending 
upon the plains. 

In ISOd, the country, according to Sir T. Jlslcohn, 
who, being with the army under Lord Lake, describes 
what he saw and heard, was weak, distracted, disunited. 
There were difTcrent districts, and dlflorcnt chieftaincies 
ill the country between the Bens and Ravj. '^Runjlt 
Sinh oC Lahore, Futleh SinU of Alinnl, and Jud’Ji Sinh 
of Ramgadin, arc the principal chiefs.*’ 

How familiar are, nt least, two of the names, now 1 
The consolldatioa of the Sikh power under Runjit Singh, 
and its subsequent overthrow, are events that have taken 
place before our eyes. 

The Punjab is a district wherein the traces of either 
anything Tamul from the south, or anything Bhot from 
the north, are at a mininiiwn. "We cannot, indeed, say tliat 
they exist at all. At the same time, we cannot say that 
they do not. 

Of recent intrusion there has been abundance. The 
extent to which the valley of the main stream of tlie 
Jjidus is, more or less, A^lian and Bilnch has already 
been noticed. Turk names (Hlssar, See.) of geographical 
localities are numerous. Upon the whole, Jiowever, the 
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Punjab lias been a country to pass ibrougli ratJier limn 
to solllc in. 

Jiahatcufpitr (D/rm/pM/r/i).— Tins is one of tbc pre- 
eminent Uilucb districts of India,— x\batcvcr fimt word 
may mean ; the Uilucb intrusion being recent. Tlic creed 
is chiefly ‘Mahometan, tbc older clenicnU of the popula- 
tion Jut. 
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Populationa epeaklng either the Hindi or lan^ages akin to it. — The 
Tlajput and Jnt diTMona.— Sind — K.utc!i, — Onjerat. 

India, even when we talce no account of the BrahuJs, and 
limit ourselves to the prolongations of the Sind popula- 
tion, extends far into Mekran. 

The special Sind tribes do this. So do 

The Jute, Jits, Jauts.— Word for word, all these forms 
are the same 5 though they apply to populations hetiveen 
which there are some notable differences both in respect 
to Imblts and creed. 

In the parts beyond the India frontier, in parts of 
Caubul and Dnuchistan, a population more or loss sporadic 
and gypsy-like, bears the name. Of tliis we take no notice. 

In the Punjab the term is Jit ; the Punjab being pre- 
eminently a Jit occupancy, nnd the blood of the Sikhs 
being (as aforesaid), for the most part. Jit. 

Sind, along with a portion of the Desert, is the chief 
occupancy of the Mahometan Juts; the congeners of 
whom, with the same name, cxtcuid over the greater part 
of Rajputnna ; until at Bliurtpore and Dholporc we find 
an actual Jant dynasty. 

Tlic Juts of K.utch Gundava have already been noticed. 
The Juts of Sind are Mahometan cultivators — numerous 
and peaceable descendants of the first converts. They fall 
into divisions and subdivisions, called khum, a term 
uhich rc-appenrs with a similar meaning in Burma. TJje 
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cnincl is tlic clilef nnnnal of the Sliul Jut-?, ulio live 
together iu large commumtie^, toniotiiocs with fixed, 
sonictimcs with iiiovahlo, tlweUutg*. Sowctituca they hire 
themselves to the lliloch InmlowncTs ns ngricnU\»n\l 
lahourers. 

Sindis to the west of Shut . — As far within the limits of 
Mckran ns Ilorinarn, on the Knlninnt creek, lives n Pinall 
tribe wliich believes that it came originally frt)tn Sind. 
^Vhetbcr this be true is nneertnin. It is only certain 
that considerably to the west of Caju* Mou'/.o n Sindi 
|,mpulation is to be found. 

The Med . — -This is the name for the maritime nm\ 
fishing tribes for llio eastern coast of Mckran. Tlio Metis 
fall into four divisions— 

The Gnr.biir j Tlio Jellnr Zni 

— Ilonnnti 1 — Clielmnr Znl, 

These may or may not be in the same category with 
the Kftlnmatti tribes. 

The iVHwW.— This name is sometimes sprit Liimri, It 
is that of the chief population of the small province of 
Luz, one of the numerous dcpciulencics of the Klmuuto 
of Khclaut. The minute details of the Numri group 
ditfer. Tiic most specific accownt, ho^YCVcr, is tho fullow- 
iug. 

rifititlnc ften. 


Thc.Tnmutri iVn-ision can muster liOO 

— Shuni j>0() 

— Burah .'JOO 

— Shukh 100 

— AVarah — 100 

— IMutigayah 000 


IGOO 

I'iic Arab Guiltir ttiW is, pcrlmps, other tlum Numri } 



inasmuch as it professes to be, what its name suggests, 
Arabian in origin. 

The Numri is the chief population of Luz. But it 
is not confined to the province. The Jokias and Jukrias 
of Sind differ from the Numri in their political relations 
only. The Numri’are Mahometans. 

TJie Chuta , — On the upper and middle part of the Hub 
river, which falls into the sea at Cape Monze, liesarugged 
district occupied by the Chuta, whose origin is said to be 
Sumrab, whose dress is Brahiii, whose manners are pas- 
toral, whose houses are huts. Tliey are, probably, in 
the same category as the Numri. 

They bring us to Sind proper. 

The histoiy of Sind gives the following periods 

(1.) From the earliest times to the^Iahometan conquest. 
—During this period the invasion of Alexander took 
place; one of the results of which was the descent of the 
Indus by Nearchus. But, before this, Turauiau occu- 
pancies had been effected, and IndoscytL© is the name 
of one portion of the Sind population. 

(2.) From the ^Mahometan conquest to the end of the 
Ghuznevid dynasty . — The Maboraetan conquest was one 
of tbe conquests of the Kalifat. This means tlmt the 
conquerors were Arabs rather than Persians or Afghans. 
Under Mahmud of Ghuzni the influence nould be both 
Afghan and Tiuk. 

Of the Sumrah and Summa dynasties which succeeded, 
the latter, at least, appears to ha'c been Hindu. At the 
present time there arc few or no Kslietriyas in Sind j con- 
sequently fmv or no Bajputs. The Sunitn.s chiefs, however, 
conquered Kutcli. Now, KutcU is, to a great extent, 
Hajput. More than thissomeof the Rajput fainilicsaffcct 
a Summa, or Sind, origin. Jam, a llhot word, was the title 
of the Suimnas, who Mere overthrown by Shah Reg 



Arzliun, prince of Cnitilntinr, a.d. Soon after 

%\iiicli Mirzii Isn Tirklifin, n military ntivenlurer, ntiscd 
liis fimiily to power. Tho prince of Canclaliar ucciin t(» 
liavo l)ccn an Aft^liau} Isn Tirklinn, n Turlc. Tlio next 
were— 

The 7vfl?or^/J and Talpurat . — Long before A,r>. ntOO tho 
power of the central Goveriiniciit had heeii dinihiinlic-d, 
and the prolcclum of tin dintmit Stales liad hceome tin* 
possible to tho dcscetuinnts of Akhar and Aunnigzoh. 
Meanwlulo, tho descendants of one Adam Shah, of the 
ICnlora trilic, who, hi tlm fifteenth century, liad imbibed 
ranaticism from the teaching of n holy man, Mian Maho- 
med Mikidy, had hecomo powerful, both in religiouH 
inllnonce and in nccular posKcasiom>. They had appro* 
printed lands belonging to othera, and had defended tiielr 
approprlurtonsijy tlie aword. Tlicy were a net of fighting, 
formidabie fakirH. In 1717 Minn Kur Mahomed had 
obtained from Mahomed Shall iho title of the Vriend of 
God, and the government of Scwentaii. 3ly ’liO, he wan, 
to nil intenta and imrpusea, the nilcr of Sind. 

lly A.l>. 1708 the Kalorn dynasty was overthrown by 
tho Tulpnrfl, 

In M3 tho Itriti»U xeplnccd the Talpnris. 

At the prcwtit moment Sind i» tho leant Iiiditm jiact 
of India. The .extent lt> which it has admitted foreign 
innuciicea has been auggoslcil hy tlio precciling ukolcli of 
its history. 

Tile Sindl ferin of npcech fidls into dialects and sith- 
dialccts, each of which npproaciiea the Intigtiage of its 
neighbourhood. Thus the Siraiki of Upper Siiid con- 
tains mimcroun Jutki words; whilst the Kutcli dialect has 
Onjerali clenictils; and n third dialect, belonging to llio 
Tludl, or l>cnerl, ami spoken «« far as JcHMibnir, Imn 
liorrowed fiom, or given i«, the Marsvur. It in tlio lim- 
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guagc of the Slnkarl (hunters) and Dcdhs (tanners), who 
are said to have their OAvn peculiar scriptures called Pali, 
ViTitten in a peculiar character. The Lar form of speech 


is the purest. 

Lar being 

Lower Sind. 


EngluU, 

Sir. 

lar. 

rnnjibi. 

Man 

zaam 

— 

manos 

— 

lanrs 





Woman 

zal 

mihri 

gbariraij 

Head 

laatka 

sisi 

air 

Hair 

war 

jbonto 

lial 

— 

choti 



• 

Eat 

ak 



aVb 

Ear 

kan 

• 

kan 

Hand 

bath 

kar 

Lath 

— 

cUainbu 

- 

— 

iT»of 

per 

— 

. pao 

MmUi 

wat 

• 

mokb 

Tooth 

dand 

dandan 

dand 

Tonffue 

JhiUb 

— 

— 

Eay 

dink 

— 

din . 

HlQhi 

rat 

' 

mt 

Sun 

BljJ 

lUlit 

aarfd 

Moon 

chaadr 

— 

eband 

Star 

taro 


tara 

JVre 

bar 

Jasdo 




— 

Jem 


Water 

pan! 

— 

pan! 



sasdaro 

— 



Tree 

wanper 

— 

rukh 

Slone 

raban 

— 

liatar . 

— 

kbod 

— 

— 


Among the subordinate populations of Sind are 
Tlic Moana or Miatii . — Miani is d boatman, a fisher- 
man, and a Mahometan — strongly built and dark skinned, 
hlany of tbe ^liani, like the Chinese, live on tlio water, 
rather than by its side. "Wlien occupants of a. town, tlie 
^liani have a separate quarter. Their women are lax 
and handsome ; an inordinate portiou of them being 
courtesans and dancing girls. * Tlie name re-appears in 
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Kutch. The Meyanna, however, of the Mcyannfi tlistrict 
»n Kulc\\, ate robbers by profession, ami h\it half Jifa- 
liomctans in crecA. A Rcclion of them cailcil J.Tvmha 
neglects circumcision. When o Munha dies o bundle of 
burning grass is laid on his face previous to intennent, 
^rab Syuds, or desccndonls of the Prophet, 
Kurayshi, or descendants of the ancient Koreish, Alawi 
and Abbasi, descendants of AH .ami Abbas, nro all to 
be found in Sind. 

Mcman . — The Mcinans, numerous about Hyderabad, 
' Schwan, and Kurrachtf, are industrious, ^Ycll informed, 
and sharp bargainers. I do not know their special clia* 
aclcristics, or whence they get their name. Tliey nro 
Mahometans. 

77je T!io Kluvajo arc licrctics, holding the 

Ismaclitc creed. They amount to some SOO families, 
and arc believed to be of Persian origin. 

The Sidi . — Under the Amirs there was a considcrabto 
importation of slaves from the eastern coast of Africa. 
The trade has now citlicr ceased or decreased. The full- 
blood African is called Sidi ; the lialf-idood, Gaddo j the 
Quadroon, Gambrari, 

The Khasa fall into two divisions. The first con- 
tains those of Upper Sind, who nro peaceable cultivators. 
The second is represented by a body of robbers, who, 
within the present century, left Sind, ami betook tliem- 
solvcs to the Desert, where they joined the Sodha in their 
forays, being numerous, hold, and well mounted. 

Sind leads to 

hutch . — Of actual Juts, ro nomine, Kutch contains few 
or none. Their analogues, however, and perhaps their con- 
geners, are 

The Katti,—\. Katti Is a herdsman, occupant of the 
districts of I’awur, I’uclmr, and Pnrkur, or the parts on 
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the north, rather than the south of Kutch, resemhling fa 
dress, hahits, and dialect, 

Ahir, ■with tvbom, hotveTcr, he does not inter- 
marry. 

The Rehbcri . — Neither the Aliir nor the Rehheri, still 
less the Katti, refuse to eat with Mahometans. Their 
widows are free to form second marriages. 

The Rajputs are either Jareyas or Waghelas. The 
"VVaghela Rajputs, or the Rajputs of the district of Wagur 
(the most eastern part of Kutch), are few in numbers, 
and unimportant in respect to their influence. A few * 
families represent their original power; for powerful they 
were before the rise of tl»e Jareyas. They resemble the 
Rajputs of Gujerat, except that they are somewhat less 
scrupulous. This is what we expect from their neigh- 
bourhood and relations; forwie leading Rajputs of 
Kutch, the Jareyas, are half Mabojnetaii. They eat 
food cooked by ^Mahometans, and swear by Allolu 

Some, indeed, are stricter, and adhere to the cultus of 
Vislmu. The general character, however, of the Jnreya 
Hinduism is laj^. The more a Jareya venerates Vishnu 
the more he abstains from spirits and indulges in opium. 
Tbe nearer he approaches the hlabometan the less lie 
takes of opium, and tlic more of spirits. Tlio two vices 
seem to stand in an inverse ratio to each other. In both 
of them few; in one almost all, indulge. Every viliagc 
has its still, sometimes applied to sugar, sometimes to 
dates, sometimes to carrots, TIjo Jareya ^>akrs to drink 
and drinks to sleep. His bard, n musician {l/hat or 
luTtffa), amuses him during the waking intervals with song 
or stoiy. His wives intrigue. It is in vain that, after 
the strictest fashion of tlie Jlahomctans, they nre se- 
cluded. They intrigue with higli and low. TJicy in- 
trigue and do worse. In no part of India is funale 
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infAnticlilc more pcncral tlwin in the Javeya districts. 
Sometimes it is effected by means of opium, sometimes 
by drowning the infant in milk.Bonielimcs by smothering. 
The father hears tiial his wife lias been dcUvered, and 
that tbe chUd is in heaven. So he bathes and asks no 
questions. Should the mother hesitate or delay, he de- 
clares his resolution not to enter her house as long as the 
child lives. 

In respect to female infanticide hut too many of the 
Mahometans act after llic manner of the Rajputs ; with 
• whom they agree in hlood, and differ only in creed. 

To the north of the Waghela district lies Rarkur, an 
oasis, and, in eases of attack, a place of 'refuge. Its one 
poor town, and its twenty poor villages, represent the 
power, such ns it is, of the Sodha Rajputs, or the Raj- 
puts of the Desert, between Kutch, Sind, and Jessulmir. 
Less Hindu than even the Jatcya, the Sodlins are dis- 
tinguished by their creed only from the Mahometans 
of their area and neighbourhood. They ate herdsmen, 
poor and unlettered. They intermarry vvith the Rajputs 
around them, hut not with each other. ‘ And they give 
their daughters, who ate remarkable for their beauty, to 
the Mahometans. In doing this, they show themselves 
ill a strong contrast to tl»e Jnreyas, with whom the hirth 
of a girl child is not only a misfortune, but the cause of a 
crime. The Sodha pracUcc, on the other hand, like that 
of the Circassians, makes capital out of the female part 
of the family. The Rajput father sells. The Maho- 
metan husband buys. 

A Sodlia gives his daughter or sister one day in mar- 
riage, and has no scruple, the next, in driving-off the 
cattle of his bridogrooin. 

The Chaicrah . — Tlic geogtapbical names Kurrir, Khori, 
and Kawra, appear iu the parts to the north of Kutch, 
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and I have little doubt as to their being connected mth 
that of the population so-called, a population occupant 
of Kutcbj reduced in power, and limited in numbers ; a 
population, however, which has some imperfect Bajput 
rights, though practically subordinate to the Jarejas. 

Kutch leads to 

Giijerat, — ^Tlie area of the Gujeratlii language begins 
to the west of the Little Desert. This assumes that 
the language of the occupants of that district is either 
Kutchi or Sindi. If it bo not, the Gujeratbi extends 
somewhat further westward. In Kutch itself it is the 
language of business and literature, though not tlie ver- 
nacular of the people. To the east and north-east of 
the Bun ft is spoken on both sides of the lower Ldni, 
though to what extent inland is uncertain. In Marwar 
the dialect changes 5 and I presu’me (witJiout being cer- 
tain) that the language of the Bhils of Sirobi is other 
than Gujeratlu. In tlje Ilewa Kanta the 2-»opulation Is 
Kol, the exact details of the Kol philology being un- 
investigated. Along the coast, however, the language is, to 
a certainty, Gujeratbi. So it is on the neck of the penin- 
sula. So it is on the neck of the peninsula of Kattiwar. So 
it Is in Cambay, and a great portion of the Surat collcc- 
toratc. Here, however, change begins. In Durliarapur 
and Bundsla, petty States to tlie south-east of the tonn 
itself, the Maratlii shows itself. Botli languages, liow- 
ever, are in use. In Tenth, still further to the soutli, 
(though at the same time to the north of the Daniaun 
river,) the language is "Maratlii with numerous Guje- 
ralhi ^^ords.” 

Between tlic Little Desert, bfarwar, and the Gulf of 
Kutch, lies a mass of extremely small States. 

Tour of these are hlnhotnctau, viz. Pahlunpur, Rad- 
Jjunpur, Waryo, nnd Terwara, 
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Pour arc Uaji'ftt, viz. Thurad (fum Morwara), AVno, 
Socgliaum, Pcodur, and Suntulpur {cum Ciiarchut). 

Two ate Kol, or Kuli — Bltabltur and KnJiknij. 

In the nortb-easlcrn jmts of Viddunimr lUc language 
approaches tho Manvari. Again— though the larger 
poclioa of the area is Mahometan in respect to its 
dynasties, the decided majority of tho population is 
Hindu; tlic Gnjerati, rather than tlic llindostanl, hciiig 
the language of even the Mahometan minority. In Sun- 
tulpur there is a Ahir population. Terwara and Dcodur, 
though Rajput in tho way of politics, are as tlioronghly 
Kuli as lihahhut and KnnUruj. The Kols aifect a 
Rajput origin, and explain their loss of cast hy tho fact 
of their ancestors Imving made marriages of dUparngo- 
ment. TUc KoU, too, where they come in contact with 
the Bhils, looh upon themselves as tho superior people. 

In Palilunpiir tho Moliometans are from either some 
other part or from Afghanistan, tho ruling family itself 
heing rntan. Of tlie other two divisions— tho Slieiks and 
Synds — the former call themselves after tho name of tho 
country from which they came, and are Bcliari, Kagori, 
or Mundoxi Mussulmauns, according ns they came from 
Behar, Nagorc, or Muiidorc. Otlicrs, of Rajput origin, 
nro Purinas, Chowrns, and Rahtora. The Boraks speak 
Arahic, Tho Mchmans axe descended from the Sind 
Lohanns. 

Amongst the Hindus the Brahmins arc— 

1. Owdich Brahmins 3. Meywara Brahmins 

2. Suhusra Owdich . <!■. Omewul Brahmins 

5, Sirinali Brahmins. 

To which add certain halALloods, who Iiavo lost cast by 
marriages of disparagement. 

Tho Kshatryas ato either Rajputs or Banians. 

Tho Rajputs arc— 
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1. I’urmar 

2. Solunlchi 

3. Gohil 

4. Cllo^^Ta 

5. Wnghela 


3. Cliowan 

7. Ratljor 

8. Diol 

0. Knna 

10. Jhalla 


Tlio Banians a 


1. Visa Sirmali •!. Diissa Sirmali 

2. Uswal 5. Pancha 

3. Pinval G. Wussawul Nagrn 

7. Dussa«nil Nagra. 

Of the Suclras, the most important class is tliat of the 
Kumhi, or cultivators, who fall into the Leora, the Ar- 
juiia, and the Kunva divisions. 

That the Kuli aiTect a Kajput origin has already been 
stated. Hence they take Rajput patronymics, and are— 

1. Rathor KuU 4. Songburra Chowan 

2. "VVaghela Khli 5. Rabi Kiili 

3. SolunUhi KuU C. Mukwana Khli. 

These details may serve ns a sample of the complexities 

of Indian ethnology — in the parts under notice more com- 
plex than usual. Sind, Gujeratlii, Bhil, Kuli, Rajput, 
and Mahometan populations, meet in the parts between 
hlarwar and Kattiwar ; Kattiwar being the name for the 
country of the Katti, the peninsular portion of Gujerat. 

For this, the newer occupants are Rajputs, the older 
Aliirs, Katti, and Babrias, i. e. what we have observed in 
Kutch repeats itself here. In Jhalawar the Rajputs are 
of the Jhala branch. They either take their name from, 
or give it to,- the district. In Ifallnr they are Jareyas, 
guilty hero, as elsewhere, of female infanticide. Tlie 
Rajah of Purbunda in Soruth is a Jetwa Rajput. 
Goliilwar is the occupancy of the Gohillas, whose name 
is conspicuous in the history of Marwar. "When the 
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llahtors from Canuj Invaded Marwar, tliey found the 
Goliillas in the land, and ejected them from it. flic 
result was the settlement in GoWlwar. Tins may he a 
true history, or it may merely he a hypothesis founded 
upon the appearance of the name in two places. 

In most, perhaps in all, of the districts of tlie peninsula 
there are Katti. Their chief locality, however, is, as the 
name suggests, the central district of 

Katliwar proper . — The Katti of. Kattiwar proper con- 
sider themselves to he descended from Kliat, who nas 
produced hy Kurtun, Kurtun struck his rod on the 
ground, and out came Kliat. The function of Khat was 
to steal certain cattle from Herat or Diiolka. lie after- 
wards married the daughter of an Ahit in the district of 
Fowar, between Sind and Kutch. He bad eight sons. 
His descendants seek their fortune and join the Charun 
who are doing the same. They reach the town of Dhauk, 
the chief of which was AValla Rajput, who marries one 
of their women, and becomes a Katti. From Walla come 
the Shakayut, or chief nobles; the other division con- 
sisting of the Urtia (Ourtcea) or inferiors. The Katti 
then went to Kutch, moving thence under a leader who 
saw the sun and took advice from it, in a dream. They, 
then, came into their present occupancy which was (till 
then) held by Aiiirs and Babrias. Tliey expelled 

The BahriaSf who still give their name to Babciawar, 
a district on the sea-coast, south of Kattiwar proper, in 
which tliey arc the chief inhabitants ; poor, rude, pre- 
datory' 5 less predatory now, however, tlian' they liave 
hcen. The Babrias are said to be the offspring of an Alur 
with a KuU woman. They intermarry with the Ahirs. 

Tite Sidi of Musuferahad, or Jafarahad . — iluzuferabad 
is the fort of Babciawar. Tlie governor is always a Sidi, 
i.c. an African in blood, and a slave in origin. The details 

T 
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of tlic history hy which they became inOcpcnilcnt sailors 
arc unknown. 

The Wier pretend to be Rajputs, their claim being 
doubtful. In every ^nllagc* belonging to the liana of 
Rurbundcr there is n certain number of Mhers, who arc 
charged Jviil} its defence. Tbeynre supported by grants 
of land. They breed horses and camclsj the males of 
which they give to the R.ina. They tvere fonncrly 
exempted from paying taxes ; tlicir person.il services 
being all that the St.ite required. At present, how'ever, 
they are taxed — though liglitly. 

A portion of the Purbunder army, the railida, consists 
of these llcbharis and ilhers. A portion consists of 
foreign mercenaries, cbiedy from Arabic and Mekran. 
So that 

Arab and SZclrani elements are to be considered in the 
etlinology of tvestem Gujerat. 

The Mian occupants of the fortified town of Maiba, 
are said to have been introduced into the district of 
Muchukiind fjom Wagluir, having originally come from 
Sind. This may be a historical fact, or it may be a 
mere inference ftoiii the name. The Jliaii under notice 
are predatory Mahometans. 

Of the Ahir and. Rebhari notice has already been 
taken. 

The Isthmus is more Bhil and Kol than the Peninsula, 
the petty States of Dunduka, Runpur, and Gogo, being 
more especially BhU. In Hholka there is a considerable 
amount of Mahometanism. 

The parts between the Subunnuti and the Malii con- 
tain Kulis ; the fewest of which" are in Neriad, the most 
in Bijapur. 

The parts between the Maht and the Nerbudda are 
BMl and Rajput; Bhil and Rajput, but not ^vithout Maho- 
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mctan elements. Some of tl»e districts belong to the 
Company, some to t!ie Guikowar, some to Sindia’s tcrrj-» 
tory. Some arc independent. Some are mere village 
cliieftaincies. 

The parts between the Nerbndda and Tapti are Bbil ; 
Bhil and Kajput^ but not without Mahometan elements. 
Rajpipla, to the north-east of Surat, is, pre-eminently, 
a BhU area. So arc the mote impracticable districts of 
the collectorate of Surat, or the parts between the Tapti 
and the Damaun Gunga ; in which, however, we pass (as 
already stated) from the Gujerathi to the Maratta area. 

As a rule, ICandeish is Bhil, so that its details will be 
given when that population comes imder notice. 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 

Fopalitlona epcaVlng cither Illntll or a langoigo ahln to It.— The Raj* 
pnl ami Jut dlrUiona. — Itajpulana, Rajwarrs, or llAjaathan- 

Tod, wlio takes the Rajput districts ns he found them 
when he ^vroto, gt\es the ruUowiiig boundaries,— 

I. To the north— the sandy desert beyond Bikauir. 

S. To tlic south— the Nerbudda. 

3> To the west— the Moliomctan districts on the Indus. 

4. To the cast— the river Sind, n feeder, from the 
south of tlie Ganges.. 

This gives us Bikanir, Jessulroir, hlar%vnr, Jlowar, 
Ajmir,- Jeyphr, Bdndi, Kotah, and Malwa, and other 
districts of less importance; altogether a very considerable 
portion of India. 

It also leads us to ask the import of tlie word Rajput in 
its stricter sense. In any other country hut a country of 
casts, like India, Rajputana would be a land of tribes ; 
one or more of nhich possessed (or claimed) a superiority 
over the others. In India it is this, with the phenomena 
of cast superadded. 

The highest tribual divisioii seems to be a luia, word 
for word, the Afghan kieil. A lula contains so many 
sacJias ; a saeha so many gotras. The races are tliirty^six 
in number, some being of solar, some of lunar, descent. 
The Rajputs of Menar, os they exist at the present 
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lomcnt, nre Rajputs of the Sisodia division ; Sisodia 
ciiig the name of a sacha. The httla to which it belongs 
the Gehlot, or Gralulot—Suryavami (Solar or Sun- 
om) in bloodj and attached to the Lord of Chitor. 
niaditya, the last prince of Gujni, leaves a posthumous 
m named Grahaclitya, whence Grahilot, or Gehlot. In 
je sixth century this name is replaced by Ahar ; the 
diarya dynasty ruling in Chitor. Cliitor, however, 
icy leave in the twelfth century, under two hrothers, 
lahup and hlahup. Rahup settles in Dongurpur, where, 
t the present moment, his descendants, the Aliarya 
lajputs, arc to be found. Meanwhile, Maliup fixes 
.imself in Sisodia. All this seems to be mere logograpliy. 
iVliat, however, are the real facts ? Out of the twenty- 
our sachas into which the Gehlot kula is divided, eight 
re **almost extinct," eleven arc ‘‘small and obscure." 
h Dongurpur there are some Aliaryas*, in the Desert 
omeManguUas; in Manvar some Riparras 5 in Mewar 
he proud and powerful Sisodias. ^ The following legend 
hen's how mythologies degenerate. Colonel Tod, our 
•uthority, is speaking of a part ’of Mewar. 

Id these Vitds aa aacient liana ot Chectore bad sal down to a goto 
fea&t), consUUng ot Uio g&ac slain In the choso; and being very bnngry, 
le Ixastily swallowed » piece of meat to which a gad fly adhered. The 
ly griCToualy tormented the Ilana'a stomach, and ho seat for a physician, 
fhe wUo man (Md) secretly ordered nn attendant to cat off tho tip of a 
^oVs ear, as the only means of savtng the monarch's life. On obtaining 
hU forbidden, motacl, the bJd folded It in a piece of thin cloth, and 
ittachlng a string to it, made the royal patient swallow it. Tho gad-fly 
aatened on tho bait, and was dragged to light Tho physician vas rc- 
iranlcd ; but the curious Bana insisted on hnowing by what moans tho 
mro wa.s effected | and when ho heard that a piece of sacred kine had 
>«sed bis Ups, ho determined to cxpinlo the cnemUy in a manner which 
lU heiaousness required, and to swallow boiling lead (soesa) l' A tcsscI 
was put on tho fire, and the metal soon melted ; when, praying that 
his Involtiniary offence might ho forgiren, he boldly drank it off; but lo I 
It passed tbreugb him like water. From that day the name of tho tnbe 
n-aa changed from Aharya lo Sccsodta. 
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Such the Gchlot kula, Tlmt of the Agnicula 
rtioro conijilcx. IJcfore fnllnig into sae/iaa it diviJos 
itself into four primary hronches — 

1. Tlio Pramara, N^ith thirty.fuc saefinst 

2. The Purihana ; 

3. The Chaluk, or Solankhi; 

'I. The Chohan. 

To the Purihanas helong— 

n. The Sotlhn ; 

i. The Sumra; 

e. The Omutwarra faRiilics; oH real— the two former 
being found in (or on the frontier of) Sind, the latter in 
a district so*called. 

The Yadu lula stands in contrast with the Grhlolin * 
being of Lunar rather tlmn Solar origin. It contains — 

Tito Bhattis of Jessutmir, amongst nlioiri is a belief 
that their ancestors came from ^Sabulistan, a Turk dis* 
trict : 

The Jarcyas of Kutclij 

The Yadu of KcrowH, a small State on the Chumbul ; 

The Suinaiclia of Sind convcrtetl lo Mahometanism. 

The Ilahtor kula contains twenty-four saehas. Its 
original occupancy was Canuj. It is at present a real 
and important dynasty in Marwar. 

The Kutshwaha lula holds Amber or Jeypiir. 

The Chohans, already mentioned os Agniculas (twenty- 
four saehas), rule in Bundi and Kot^. They also occupy 
parts of the Desert. 

The Chaluks Ijeld Bbagelkund. 

The Chawura or Cliaura are in Gujerat, They are 
neither Lunar nor Solar. 

All these are real families, whose pedigrees and preten- 
sions are, in the latter part of their so-called annals, his- 
torical. Others, however, are, evidently, either fictitious 
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or false. Tlicxc is ft kuh c&WcA //uii» of wliicU all we- know 
is that Jhtn is wliat it is called. 

. There is a htia called 3il. Tliis, however, is neither 
more nor less than the denomination of tliat widely- 
spread group of tribes which has already been noticed. 
Nearest to Sind and the Punjab lies 
Jessulmfr, a true Rajput district, the Rnjptils being of 
the Bhat section. The cultivators, however, nre, as is 
expected, Jut, 

Sikonir, Jut nnd Rajput, dilTcrs from Jcssulrnir 
chiefly in tlie real or supposed origin of its nobles, the 
Rajputs of Bilcanir being Kahtors from Marwar, who 
entered the country under a chief named Bikaj whence 
the name Bikanir. 

on the northern frontier of Bikanir, is, pro- 
bably, one of the more especially Turanian parts of 
India. It lies on the road from the Indus to the Ganges, 
and, as such, is likely to have been important in the 
eyes of the invaders. A Uttlc to the east stands Ilissar, 
Turk in name. Tiie opponent of the •earlier Rajputs 
was Chugti (Tshngatni) Khan. 

In the notices of the wars of the Jcssulrnir frontier 
the name Barahi coutinually occurs. ^Vo^d for word, 
tlvis is Btahui. 

The Fokurna Btabmins of these parts are of suspicious 
purity. The bridegroom buys his bride, Turk fashion. 
The liorse iias amongst tho Pokumas undue and un- 
Tiulian importance. Tlic bridle is an object of real or 
feigned respect. So is a pickaxe; for the Pokurna Brah- 
mins arc said to have earned tlieir rank by digging the 
groat Pokurna reservoir. 

■Ulrrrwar, — From Bikanir Bliutnair — from Mar>var 
Bikanir— 'this is tlie order of invasion. Bika uns n 
Ralitor Rajput of Mnrwar. Bike all the countries 
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already mentioned, i^farwar is, more or less. Jut. But 
this it may be Avithout being otlier than Hindu. It is, 
however, something more than Jut. It is Maruwar, 
hlarusthan, or Marudeaa — not the country of Death (as 
has been argued), but the country of the Mairs. 

In the thirteenth century, i.e. a.d. 1212, eighteen 
years after leaving Canuj (mark the multiples of six), 
Seoji and Saitram, Rahtor Rajputs, invaded the country 
of the Gohillas and other Hindu populations, occupants 
of the valley of the Luny; occupants, too, of the western 
skirts of the Aravulli, but not occupants of the range 
itself. There were Brahmins amongst them, e. g. the 
Ralla Brahmins, who invoked the aid of the strangers 
against certain Mair tribes of the contiguous hills. The 
help was given. .Land was appropriated. Tlie^ original 
Brahmins were made uncomfortable in a land onco their 
own. Others, too, besides them, got oppressed and 
ejected; so that, in the course of time, the district of 
Maxwar became Rajput. Mundore first, and afterwards 
JodpuT, were founded as capitals. 

The most numerous of the' inliabitants of llarwar are 
the Juts. Colonel Tod considered that they formed 
about five-cighths of the population, the Rajputs form* 
ing two-eighths. The chief Brahmins are of the San- 
chora class. 

Amber or Jeipur. — Mewar,like Marwar, is Jut and Raj- 
put. Mewar, like Marwar, is, more or less, other than 
Hindu. The Minas ore to Mewar os the Mairs arc to 
Mar^var. 

Beyond the Cliuinbul, the pure Rajput character is 
less prominent. Beyond Uio Chumbul, there has been 
contact wilJt eitlicr the Gonds or a population nfcin to 
them. There has, also, been the Braluninbm of the north 
bank of the Ganges. There has, also, been the sulsc- 
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qiient intrusion of tlic Jrabratlas. This cxcludos the 
parts about Gwalior (Sln(Ua*8 territory’), and BuncU’l- 
cund, from the Ilajputana of Tod, though, in many 
icspects, they ate truly Hajput. 

Bhurlpur and Vholpur arc Jnut. 

Bfi&pah—Vatdy on the drainage of the Ganges and 
partly on that of the Indus, Bhopal is, more or less, a 
watershed ; and as it is in physical geography so Is it in 
ethnology. It is Hindu and Gond ; so much so, that I 
find the statement that the boundary between Gond- 
wana and Malwa ran through the metropolis; one gato 
belonging to one district, the other to the other. Some 
part of the population of the hilHcr districts is Gond at 
this moment. The hulk is Hindu ; but tlic Nawaub is a 
Mahometan of Afghan blood, and so ;irc many of his 
subjects. 

Jlctcas (Be^c^citnci).— Tliat the Rajputs extended thus 
fat is a matter of history. The soil, however, is essen- 
tially and originally Gond. 

Malwa is Rajput in the north, Bhil and Mahratta on 
the south. 
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CUAPTEll XIX. 


JV/iulalioDs ipcalilos either UimK, or » Jin-uage ivhin to •ll.— Delhi, 
AitalkabaJ, Italuir. Denial, OHski. 


Bikanjr nnd Bhutnair are Rajput. In tlie parts, Ijotr- 
cver, to the i;orth a. change takes place, — a change both 
in way of ethnology and physical geography. The 
limits of the Sai;Jy Desert arc passed, and the distance 
between tlie drainages of the Ganges and the Sutlej 
decreases. The foot, too, of the Subdiimalaynn hills is 
approached. Tiic ^raterslicd, liowerer, betnren the two 
great rirera is Insignificant. 

, The political geography is complicated. To the south 
lies the frontier of the Rajput country; to tlie north tJie 
territory of the Raja of Risahur; to the north-west the 
Sikh frontier ; to the south-west Delhi j in the centre the 
small Rajaships of Puttiala, &c. 

With the district in question begins GangeticHindostan, 
as opposed to the India of the Desert and the Indus. The 
distance from Afghanistan, Biluchistan, and the Paropa- 
misus, has increased. Bah.'tt and Bengal are approached- 

The district is important in tlie way of history. It is 
the point towards which so many of the invaders of India 
made their way. It wasat Paniputwhere the decisive battle 
between the Mahrattas and the Patans was fought. It was 
in the parts about Thanesar that the army of Mahmud of 
Gbuzni was met by the army of Anungpal of Jeypur. 
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Tlie name Illssar points to ft Turk, tl»e name Hiirriana to 
an Iranian, occupancy. 

More tlian tins, the two small, Lut famous rivers, tl^e 
Sersuli ami fhe Caggar, find llicir clmnneU in the sands 
of llurriana; the Sers^ti being, word for word, the 
Scraswati, and the Caggar 4>cing identified with ' tlic 
Drishadwati ; these in their turn being the rivers upon 
which the Institutes of Menu place the first occupancy 
of the Brahmins, or Brahmavcrla. The sacro-sancti- 
tude of rivers (impossible in the Desert and kept with- 
in moderate limits on the water-system of tlic Indus,) 
now becomes conspicuous. Tlie Ganges throughout its 
course is holy. Its feeders to the north are holy also. 
They we holy In the eyes tjf both the Hindu and tho 
Bhot. Was it not said, when the Kooch, Bodo, and 
Dhimal were under notice, that the Pantheon of those 
semi-pagan populations consisted in the deities of the 
• streams and streamlets of their irriguous countries? 
And wll It not be seen, when we come to Oud, that, 
at the present moment, both Maliomctans and. Hindus 
believe that to swear by a river is to take the most bind- 
ing of oaths 2 

That a natural group begins in these parts is true. 'And 
it is also true that it is pre-eminently Brahminic. In no 
part of India do the members of the holy class bear so 
great a proportion to the rest of the population as in the 
districts about to be noticed. At the same time no de- 
cided line can be drawn. Still less can Rajput blood 
and Bajput modes of thought he excluded. In many 
respects Oud is one of the most Rajput countries of 
India. It is the seat of the great Solar and Lunar 
dynasties. What the Scrbdti district Is in Menu, that 
is Oud iu the Ramayana. 

I^eitlier must a great amount of hlahometanism be 
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ignoTcd. Though no portion of the present nrfn ho 
Mfihomctan after tlie fn^hion of Sind, the fact of Delhi 
having heen the inclropolia of the Great Mogul is im- 
portant. 

To recapitulate— 

In the eyes of the nuil»or of the Institutes the parts 
about the Scraswati trere the first occupancies of the 
Brahmin. 

In the eyes of the military critic they are the p.art9 
for ulifch a foreign army would, most especially, make 
itsua)'. 

In the eyes of tho actual historian they arc the locali- 
ties of the first Turk and Mongol occupancies. 

What all this points to endent. The parts about 
the Serstiti arc the terminus of the high road to India, 
and beyond the ScrsCiti the pre-eminently Indian parts of 
India begin. 

Tho district, howcTcr, svhich first comes under notice 
is somewhat exceptional. 

Jlohikund. — The name Is Hindu, the arc.i to whicli it 
applies Hindu and Afghan. Rob, in the Punjabi dialect, 
means a hilly district, and denotes the eastern frontier of 
' the Biluch and Patan countries. The western boundary 
of Dera Ghazi Khan is called Roh. The Roliillas, then, 
of Rohilcund are Patans or Afghans. Tlio settlement 
was made in the beginning of the last century. At the 
present time the roajorftyof the population of Bareilly 
(and perhaps of the country round) is Mahometan rather 
than Brabminic. 

Canuj . — Less important, at Bie present moment, tlian 
Delhi, Agra, Allahabad, and the other great cities of the 
Doab, Canbj claims attention from its antiquity, and from 
the name it gives to the chief division of the Brahminical 
cast. Before the Ghuznevid conquest, it was the metro- 
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poVis of a large empire, wlncli tVie Ualitor Rajputs tielicve 
to liavc Ijflonged to lliclr ancestors. The Caniij (Cana- 
culiya), Dralimins and tlie Ujeln Rajputs arc live noblest 
divisions of ibeit respcclWc classes. 

Olid.— Brabmiuic, Rajput, and Mnliomctan, Oud, along 
its nortbem frontier, is Sub-liimalayan, i.c. it touebes 
Kcpal. AYlicther there ace Bhot elements in Oud will 
be considered in the ecqucl. 

RaW. — Bahar,or the kingdomofMagad3,i3 the mother- 
country of the language of the Buddhist scriptures— the 
Bali, In (say) the seventh century, or the time when the 
Chinese traveller Ilioucn Tlisang visited Indid, Buddhism 
was, if not the dominant creed, at least, on a par with 
Brahminism. At the present time, Bahar js one of the 
least Buddhist ports of Hindostan. 

In north Behar Bbot elements present themselves. 

In Delhi, in Agra, and in Allalmbad, the language Is 
Hlndij being spoken in the greatest purity about Agra. 
In Bahar it changes character. Still it js Hindi rather 
than Bengali. 

Bengal. — ^The Bengali form of speech belongs to the 
provinces from which it lakes its name, from which it has 


extended itself both into Asam and Arakan; where it 
has encroached upon the Bumicge and Tibetan. That 
it is hounded on the north by the Kooch, Bodo, Dliimal, 
Garo, Aka, Abor, Dofla, and other dialects, hag already 
been suggested in the notice of those tribes. In Sylliet 
and Tippera the Bengali is similarly intrusive. 

From the number of individuals by whom it is spoken, 
and from its geographical contiguity to the Indo.gangctic 


peninsula, the Bengali is, perhaps, the roost important of 
Indian languages. 


In the district of hlidnaplir, it is succeeded by 
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IIKN'OU AX» ORfSSA. 


The Uritja of Orissfi, into which gome of diaiccts arc 
believed lo graduate. To the b.ick of the Uri^’n area He 
the Kliontl, to the south tlicTclinga, districts, *thc latter 
of wiiicii begins at Ganjam. At Bnurwnli, however, to 
the south of Umt 'town, the Uriy.a rc-nppears. At the 
satue time, it is pronounced Tclinga-fashion ; in other 
W’orda, d replaces r, ami Uriya and Gerh, become U</ij.a 
and Gflddn. 

Of nil tbc forms of spcccli akin to tbo Hindi the 
Uriya is most unimportant. It is spoken but by few in* 
dividuals. It is but sbgbtly cultivated. . The work tlu-it 
has the roost pretensions to originality is a poem on the 
conquest of Conjeveram. The rest of tlie literature 
consists of translations. 

Of Bengal, Gour was the capital, and it is believed 
to have been the capital of an important empire } o.f an 
empire wlucit spread itself, botli towards the north and 
towards the east: towards the east most especially— 
Asam being conquered from Bengal. From Bengal, 
also, must bare spread the Brahmioism of Munlphr and 
Arakan. 

Of Orissa die political influence has been but slight. 

In the way of physical form, it rooy safely be said tlmt 
the best features and the stoutest limbs are to be found 
within the area of the Hindi dialects. This means that 
tho men of Oud, Allahabad, &c., are better*made than 
those of Bengal. Oud, however, and Allahabad, &c., lie 
higher up the river. Tliat the muscular power of die 
Bengalis is but slight is generally, if not universally, 
slated ; indeed, extreme effeminacy, both in the way of 
their physique and morale, is attributed to them. In tlie 
iurai tins attains its moxunuia. In the iurai, however, there* 
is a difference of blood. This may or may not exist in the 
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sumlerljuntls ; which nrc inhaLUcd hy hut fuw occupaiits, 
and tho'vc unhealthy ; suficrew from fever, sufTerers from 
ague, sunt-Tcra from dysentery, suflerers from cutaneous 
disorders. 

According to Stitling the mesr and women of Orissa 
are even inferior to the Bengalis. 

Of both wo may say, with safely, that the language is 
Indian. Of neither can we safely say that the blood and 
language coincide. Tlic lower Ganges hut. just separates 
the northernmost memhets of the Tainul, from the soutli- 
ernmost jnembers of the Bhot^ stock. Tlicrc are the Kola 
and Soulals in the Bajmuhal UilU. Tlvcro arc some 
miserable undersized Sontals in the jungles of Midnapdr. 
They nrc tribes denominated impure in Dinajpur, the 
. distnet in which stood tho ancient Gour metropolis. 
There is a tract in Burnia called Gondwora. In tho 
Mcchpaia districts of Rungpur there arc both Bodos 
and Garos. Surely, then, there is a mixture of blood in 
both Bengal and Orissoj and that mixture is tliroe-fold. 

In Bengal, too, and in Orissa, tho military element 
(hy which I mean that cast which has elsewhere been 
called Rajput and Kshetriya) notably decreases. There 
arcBcaliimnsinbotUdUtricts*, and these numerous. There 
are Suilrusj >\ho ate numerous also. Tlicro arc mixed 
classes and injpurc classes — numerous os well. But the 
analogues to the Rajputs are few. Tho nearest approach 
to them is in what is called the miliiia of Orissa •, where- 
in the landowners take the appearance of petty feudal- 
ists, and can call into the field a certain number of armed 
followers. It is, howm'cr, specially stated, that tho blood 
of these fighting-men is mixed ; some being of Telinga, 
some of Mahratta, some of Afghan, some of Iviiond 
origin. 
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rnjllili 

ndifUL 

Alin. 

LVjs. 


nt^QQihya 

mannh 

rolnlpo 

Tooth 

(lants 

ilanl 

danto 

Head 

mutak 

mur 

luollia 

Hair 

keih 


halo 


ebut 

anil 


j/owdi 

tnakli 

Diukli 

uuho 

i:>jo 

rliliakhjult 

aoku 

akld 

liar 

bams 

kan 

kan 

Hand 

m 

L&t 

halo 

Foot 

hat! 

hliori 

goro 

nioo<l 

• raVta 

tez 

rokto 

J)0>J 

<tln 

din 

dlno 

Kioht 

ta(rl 

rati 

rato 

Sut\ 


bell 

suijifo 

Afoon 

chaattn 

j«a 

clando 

Rtar 

lara 

lara 

tors 

Firt 

agni 

jtil 

nlns 

?!'«(«• 

pan! 

panl 

rant 

Slono 

prutao 

l.tl 

f«(horo 

Tree 

e:achb 

gash 

gochcho. 


BitniJelcunil nnil Sindh's country .— tlio tllstricts to the 
soxith of the Ganges, hoincen the proper Rajput country 
on tlie west, Orissa and Bengal on the oast, and Gond- 
wana on the south, I say but Jiltle. Sindla’s country 
and Buudelcuiid are the most important of them. Their 
ethnological character is mixed j the elements being what 
we expect from their geographical relations. To the 
north lie the southern portions of the Doab, Allahabad, 
and Bahat ; to the south and east decided Gond districts ; 
to the west a region as decidedly Rajput. Such being 
the case, it is safe to say' thus much — that 

1. The parts to the west of the Chumbul are chiefly' 
Rajput with superinduced Mahratta elements 5 

2. The parts to the east of the Soane are chiefly Kol ; 

3. The actual valley of the Ganges is in the same 
category with the districts on the opposite side 5 
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CHAPTER XX. 

Populatlona wboio languaso la either Itlfidl or akin to it. — The Sub- 
hloialajrana. 

Tins division is, by no means, wholly natural. It con- 
tains the northern members of the two lost sections. A 
Punjabi, on the edge of Tibet, is sUll, in most respects, 
a Punjabi. A Bengali on the frontier of Dutan is, in 
most respects, still a Bengali. "We cannot even say that 
the physical conditions of its area arc uniform. Tljat tho 
range of the Himalaya is a mountain-range is true 5 but 
it is not true that Uie soil and climate of its slope are the 
saroo throughout. The liigh levels at the hcad*waters of 
the five rivers are one tiling. The jungles of the parts above 
the lower Ganges are another. 

The real character of the class lies in the nature of its 
ethnological frontier. From Casbmir to Upper Asam 
the populations with which the Hindu comes in juxtapo- 
sition, are Tibetan, Shot, or Burmese. The phenomena 
of the line of contact justify the formation of the present 
class; a class which for tl>e purposes of investigation is, 
to say the least of it, eminently convenient. 

The general history of the populations under notice is, 
for the western portion of their area at least, just wliat we 
expect, <1 priori, from the face 0 / the country. The face 
of the country is like that of Little Tibet— so many val- 
leys — so many lords of the valley. We begin with a 
mass of petty Rajaships. By conquest or intermarriage 
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liey become confluent, and two or three smaller form 
me latter one. Eventually they get absorbed by tl'c 
lowers of their neighbourhood. 

In tlie way, Ivlstcwar, Ilonnr, &c,, between Cashmir 
ind the Sutlej, belong to Gulab Sing’s dominion ; whilst 
Gurwbal is divided between Great Britain and the Baja 
of Bisihur. Kumaon is wholly British ; the parts to the 
east of Kumaon, Nepalese. 

As a general rule, the blood of the Bajas and their 
descendants is either actually Bajput, or believed to he 
so. The creed, too, is, as a general rule, Brahminic. 
There is, however, something Sikh in the western and 
something Buddlilst in the eastern districts. 

"Where both the physical conformation and the lan- 
guage are Bhot, wo have, of course, an actual Tibetan 
or Nepalese. Where one only of these characteristics 
occtirs, we have a possible one. Where, both being 
absent, we have Tibetan customs, Tibetan supersti- 
tions, or Tibetan names of places, we have the elements 
of an interesting investigation. Tlmt these do occur is a 
fact. I am unable, however, to give the details. Captain 
Cunningham finds Tibetan names beyond the limit of the 
existing Tibetan localities. Most writers have noticed 
instances of the Tibetan practice of polyandria in Kiste- 
war, Sirmor, &c. 

From Cashniir to the Sutlej, the frontier with which 
the Hindu area comes in contact is Ladaki — i. e. it is 
Jliadakh, rather than Tibet proper, which overlies ‘the liill- 
country belonging to Gholab Sing. 

The Bajaship of Bisihur touches Kunawer and Hun- 
grung. 

Kumaon (which is British), and the forty -six Rajaships 
(wliich arc Nepalese), underlie Tibet proper. 

In eastern Nepal, in Sikkint, and in the parts beyond, lie. 


202 THK SUB-lllMAl.AYAXS. 

between tbo iniuUis nnd tlie Tibetnns, nii intermctlintc 
series 'of minor j>opulRtIons» Magati Gurung, nntltlicHkc. 
It is not necessary to give the detaiU mid order of tliesc. 
It has been done already. 

From Kumnon to Nep.il proper, the language (a 
variety of Ibc Hindi) is called Kfias. In Nepal proper 
it is called Parhaitya or PurltutU, i. e, tlio Highland form 
of •spcecb. 

/fwiHflon.— Kumaon, being llrltisli, is known, in detail, 
tbrougb an elaborate report by Traill. In the nortlicrn 
districts tlic people are strong, but sliort, stouUbuilt, 
and fair-skinned. In the south the colour is darker, the 
stature greater, the form more spare. In the iutermc* 
diatc distiicts the type ts also intermediate. 

Spirits, as a stimulus, are commoner in Gurwbal than 
in Knmaon. In botli provinces tobacco is smoked by all 
but the high-class Brahmins, who substitute for it the 
inspissated juice of the hemp. 

The Hinduism of Kuniaon is of that imperfect kind, 
which leaves room for innumerable vestiges of the 
original pjganism to slioiv tbemselres. Every village lias 
its own especial deity, and, bumbler than the Hindu 
temples (but not less venerated) their shrines are found 
over the whole country. The region, too, of spirits Is 
both wide and populous. The individual who has died a 
violent death may levisit the earth as a Bhilt, to haunt his 
posterity through many generations, and to be appeased by 
sacrifices and offerings. The bachelor who, without get^ 
ting married, dies at an advanced age, becomes a will-of- 
the-wisp, or Tola, whose society is shunned even by his 
brother spirits ; for which reason he is only seen in lone 
piaces. The ghosts of men killed m hunting haunt the 
forests in which tljeir deaths occurred, and these are Atri. 
To hear tlie voice of an Airi (and it may be heard halloo- 
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I speak of forty.stx Rnjasliips. The rcaticr, however, 
win find more lljan forty»iix nAmes, This is because 
the exact details of the nomenclature are not kno^vn. 
The number, howeverj is forty-six. 

I shall also speak of these forty-six petty Rajaships 
being divided into two primary groups ; one containing 
twenty-t^vo, the other twenty-four, districts. Here, hoxr- 
cver, ns before, there will be some unimportant uncertain- 
ties as to the distribution. Tbo majority will belong 
decidedly and undoubtedly to one of the two divisions. 
For the parts, liowevcr, where they meet Uicre will be 
a few doubtful, or equivocal, names. 

The twenty-two will be called, as tljcy arc in many 
maps, the Balsi; the twenty-four, the Cbaubisi, Rajas. 

Of tlie two divisions, the Baisi Is more westent. It 
begins when we leave Kumaon for Nepal. The Chau- 
bisi group extends from tlic eastern frontier of. the Baisi 
to the parts about Kathmandu, or Nepal proper; Ne- 
pal in tlie limited sense of the term ; Nepal, tlie occu- 
pancy of the Newar. 

The list is as follows ; — the Rajaships being taken in 
their order from west to cast. Those at the beginning 
of the list are most undoubtedly Baisi, those at the end 
most undoubtedly Cbaubisi. The doubtful ones are those 
of the middle. 


Baisi and Chauhisi BajashipSs 


1. Tumila 

3 . Acham 

3. Duti 

4. Cham 

5. Dipal 

6. Chhinachln 

7. Jajarkot 


8, Bangpai 

9. Ruglirm 

10. Muiskot 

11. Satatala 

IS. Malaneta 

13. Dang 

14. Salyana 


15. Palabang 

16. Khungri 

17. Bingri 

18 . Piutana 
15). Gajal 

50. Jahari 

51. Bilaspur 
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22. Roalpa 

31. Argha 

41. Dhor 

23. Malebum 

32. Kachi 

42. Gajarkot 

2!. Kalagong 

33. Gulmi*’ 

43. Rising 

Ghurikot 

31. Palpa 

41. Ghiring 

25.‘Balihang 

85. Garahang 

45. Tanahung 

2G. Gutum 

3G. Poin 

4G. Lamjun 

27. Dharma 

37. Satahung 

47. Tarki 

28. Galkot 

38. Birkot 

48. Musikot 

29. isma 

39. Nayakot 

49. Gorkn. 

SO. Durkot 

do. Kaski 


Of llicsc the most important 

ore, Malebum, Yumila, 


and Gotka. Malebum belongs to ibc dcbatcable land 
between the two divisions. The Raja of Yumila was a 
sort of Kaiser, or emperor, to tbc rest. They all, or 
nearly all, acknowledged his supremacy. They took from 
him the tika, or mark of authority. They allowed him 
to interfere in Uieir private quarrels when the balance of 
power was endangered. On the other hand, they yielded 
as much actual obedicnco as their inclinations, regulated 
by their power of resistance, prompted. Still, the Rajn 
of Yumila was the Raja paramount. Besides admitting 
the supremacy of a head, the chiefs formed amongst 
themselves subordinate confederations. Thus ; Lamjun 
marched with Tanahung and Kaski ; Tanahung being 
followed by Dbor, and Kaski by Satahung. Birkot, in 
like manner, headed Garahang, Foin, and Nayakot. And 
so acted others towards others. There was a league 
called Athabhai, or the eight, another called Satbhai, or 
\be seven, brothers. The brotberbood, in these cases, 
might he real or imaginary. 

In regard to its constituent population, the Rajaship of 
Yumila is the most Bliot, about one-fourth being Hindu, 
and three-fourths Tibetan. 



Yumiln, fo fnr ns Jt is oUirr iJsan Iliniiu, Pcnns !o be, 
to ft {*rciii extent, Tibetan. 

^rn]t‘bum,8o fnr ns it isXilItor titan Hindu, 8Coni!i to be, 
to a great extent, Gnrung. 

In Mnlebtim, linwcver, W'c find the nntne Jnreyn ; it be- 
ing believed that an impure cliief of that name bad once 
great power in Malcbinn. 115* datigbtcr married a Gau- 
tamiyn (Unddln'st) Ilrnbmin, by uboiii sbe bad tnenty-tivo 
sons, i. r. ibc twenty-two Itajn* of the Bnist group. 

Tltc term Jareja ]toinla to Ilajssthan ; indeed, Rajput 
blood (either real or pretended) Mill eontinucs to be the 

rule. 

In the ordinary maps Malcbnm is the most conspicuous 
name for these parw. It is, In reality, the name of the 
State, which, tintd the rise -of the Gorka dynasty, was 
the head of the forty-six Rajasbips. 

As Malcbuni and Yumiln rose at the expense of the 
petty States around them, Gotklia rose at the expense of 
Malcbuin and Yumila. 

Gorkhn, to fnr as tt was other than Hindu, seems to 
bas’C been cbiefiy Sfngar. The details of its liistory, ns 
a sovereign dynasty, are given by both Ilaiiulton and 
Kirkpatrick. 

Of the Hindus of Nepal, the blood seems to be, for 
the most part, either Rajput or Brahminic. The de- 
scendants of a Brahmin father and a native mother take 
high rank in Nepal. I^ower than their fathers, higher 
than their mothers, they take the rank of Kslietriyn j bear 
the title of the father and wear the thread. 

The Khas fall into divisions, being Thapa, Bishnyat, 
Bhaudari, Karki, Kli&nka, Adhikari, BIsht, Kunwar, 
Bamah, and the like. Tb^ fill, too, into sub-divisioiiR, 
e. ff. the 
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Bagyal 

Gagliya 

Tnkuryal 

Suynl 

Palami 

Maharaji 

Lamlnchnttya 

Khulal 

l?owar 

Sunyal 

Ghiniirya 

Khapotari 

Gudar 

ParajuU 

Dcoja 


arc Tnemhcrs of the Thapa. 


Akin to the Khas, yet differing 

in the real or supposed 

details of their origin (inasmuch 

as their fathers were 

Kshetriyas rather tl\an Brahmins, and their mothers Hindu 
rather than Nepalese), the Ekthariah fall into the 

Burathoki 

Bohara 

Bftya 

ChUolv 

Ilftrat 

Dangi 

Katwal 

Baimnrjhi 

Kliati 

Bhukhandi 

Maghali 

Bhusal 

Chohan 

Khutal 

Boghati 

Hikshit 

Khatil 

Pandit 

Bavan 

Parsai 

Mahat 

Chokhal 

Banval 

Chohara 


Durrah 


sections ; differing only in the details of their origin from 
the Thakuri, whose blood is royal, their ancestors havin'' 
been the dynasts of some petty principality. The divi- 
sions of the Thakuri are — 

Sahi Sena 

Malta Singh 



Mftun 

Clioltnn 

Clmni! 
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Ilninal 

lludial 

Jiva 


SOS 


R&VsItja. 

Tltcse details will not have been superfluous if wo allow 
them to stand oa a sample of the division and subdivision, 
which both the soil and the social sj-atem undergo in 
countries like Nepal— where the systems of both cast 
and tribe meet, and where the physical geography gives us 
hills and ^'alleys. 

Populations of douhlfui or CQuh'otal pD$Hion.-^'X\\c difli- 
cuUica of determining ilic exact details of the Indian and 
llhot (or Nepalese) frontier have already suggested tliem- 
sclvcs. Sometimes there is the loss of some notable chn»' 
racteriatic, such os creed or language. Sometimes there 
is an actual intermixture of blood. Physical form, our 
best guide, is by no means, infallible. A Shot from tlie 
higher Himalayas is, undoubtedly, a diflerent being from 
a Rajput or Brahmin. But who will say that a Bhot from 
the jungles or the turai is the same, in skin and feature, 
as his congener from the snow-levels, or that he is so very 
different from tlie Kol, or Kbond ? Our best autljority, 
on these matters, Mr. Hodgson — zoologist and physiolo- 
gist, as well as pbilologue — by no means commits himself 
to any very trenchant lines of demarcation 5 indeed, he 
has, on one occasion, shown groat and laudable candour 
in admitting that a certain ionguage belonged to the Bhot 
group, whereas the physical conformation of the men who 
spoke it had been previonsly deacrihed by him as Tamul, 
Beginning at the Sutlej, and moving eastwards, we find 
the following populations belonging to the class under no- 
tice. To each and all of them the following questions 
apply — Are they in the same category with the lower class 
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Hindus ? Or are tliey in the same category ^vith the Clie- 
pang, Dhicoal, and Bodo tribes? Or ore they a ierlium 
quid 1 

Chumars . — These have already been noticed. Tliey 
occupy parts of Kunawer ; and (Bhot fwliion) practise 
polyandria. 

Domangs . — In the same districts as the Churoars. "Word 
for word, Homang is 

J)om , — ^Tlie Dorns of Kumaon liave already been no- 
ticed, So have the 

Rawal of the same countr}'. 

The T^aru.—These are the occupants of the iurai^ or 
belt of forest at the foot of tlie Himalayas. The TUaru 
first show themselves in Oud, and extend far eastwards. 

In the western half of Nepal, and on the alluvia of 
the rivers which form the Gunduk, lie 

1. The Denwar S. The Kumhal 

S. — Dorri 4. — Maiyhi 

5. The Bramho. 

These have been described by Mr. Hodgson as dark- 
skinned, light-limbed, oval-faced, and high-featured men; 
more like tlie Khonds than the Tibetans or Nepalese. 
They consider themselves Hindus ; and belong chiefly to 
the !Magar frontier. 

Further to the east, where the Nepalese populations are 
Murmi, Dimbu, and Kirata, and where the Hindus ate 
the Hindus of nortlt Bahar, lie (along with certain Tha- 
rus, whom they resemble^ the 
Gan^ai, chiefly in Movang; the 
JJAau'ar, an impure tribe, once dominant ; the 
Bntar, and the 

,4niicnr, once extended far beyond the frontier of Ba- 
har. The 



Unjban'ii Koocli Imvc nlrcnjly Ijccn noticed. TJiey nre 
succeeded l>y the Dlitmal, Dodo, and Gliaro ; congeners 
of whom must originally Imre cxtcndetl to the Ganges, or 
c\cn beyond it. It is with llcitgalis, on one side, and the 
Lepebas and Lbopn, on the other, that these most espe- 
clnlly come in contact. 

Tiiat the whole of Asam, c\cn where the language is 
Rengali, ami the creed Drahmiiiic, is Bhot or Burmese In 
blood, bas already been stated. 

The bctcrogcneous character of the tribe ond cast 
names of Nepal requires n special analysis. Tlic lists 
given above arc only a few out of many. IVhat is gene- 
ral, wlint special } what natural, what ariifieial, should bo 
dUliuguisbcd. 
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CHAPTER XXI. 

The AtahntUs. 

The present section is pre-eminently a natural one ; 
difTering, in many significant respects, from all the pre- 
ceding. In the first place, the Mahrattas are the most 
southern members of the group to which tljey belong. 
In the next, they belong to a broken, if not n mounUain- 
ous, country. Deserts like those of Bikanir, alluvia like 
those of the Gangetic districts, find no place within the 
Mahratta area. At the same time, none of its levels are 
so high as the mountain-basin of Cashmir. 

Again, the Mahratta country faces the sea ; the sea that 
connects India with Persia, Arabia, Africa, and Europe. 
It will, therefore, not surprise us if ue find African and 
Mahratta elements in contact. 

The main however, lie in the relations of the 

l^Iahrattas to the populations whose language is akin to 
the T.'imul. Up to the present lime, the northernmost 
membeTs of this class appear as intruders upon the proper 
Hindu areas. That they arc not this we reasonably infer; 
the inference being that the intrusion has been on the 
other side. It was the Bhils and Kols who were the 
aborigines, tlie Rajputs and their congeners who were the 
strangers. At the same time, as the map now stands, the 
Kol and Blul districts take the appearance of exceptional 
prolongations from the south. Their occupancies indent 
the Hindu and Gujerathi frontiers. They only, however, 
indent tliem. 
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Kow, of moffly iiiilrotin;; tlit* Xfixlirallft di»- 

Irfcti, the nl>orij;uml locnlilirt •urrotitiil llirm. 'I'lirrr nre 
Ijotli Jlhll* rtml K<))» lo the noftli of iIjc jj/>rUjrn)jj} 0 »l 
Mnlirattas. Tlirir ore Kt>U 5n tiiijeral, ntid tlicrc nrc 
in Ilnj)iulana. Tliero were lihll*, itnlced, on tlic 
>cry cdj'c of the valley of the Imlui. That in ionic 
cases the Malirattn lun^uapr cotnrs jn dlrrcl contact svilh 
both the iliiull and the GujerAthi, is (rue, Jlut it i* nUo 
true thal, o* n /^-neral rule, its tiortlirm frontier is Will 
nnd Kol, its eastern, Gon«l and Tclinpa, its souihrni, 
Tulavn and Canarcac. 

Tlie physical form of n Xfnlirfltta is most usually con- 
trasted ssilh that of the Urnhmin and tlie Jlajput ; hy the 
«5de of s\hich it ihow* to disadvantage. As a 'general 
rule, writes I^lphinstonc, the lowest of the llnjputs wear 
nn air of dignity. As a general rule, the highest of tlio 
Xlahrattas eomporu himself meanly, I'hc latter, how- 
c\cr, arc liardy and aclisc, nifd, if soincvshal undmtsed, 
welUproportioncd. Their shins are dark, and thcLr features 
irregular. The brtl commcntnrj*, however, upon Uieir 
physical and moral constitution i* their history. 

Tliey' arc Sudrna (su-callrd) rothcr than either Kshetri- 
yns or llralimins. The fact of their being so has, perhaps, 
disparaged their personal api>camnce. They should be 
compared, not irith the Hajputs and Brahmins, but witli 
the lower casts in general of the rest of India. 

Their language is, undoubtedly, in the same category 
with the Hindi, .whatever that may be, i. e. its aflliiitics 
are uith the Gojernthi and Bengali, rother tlian vrich the 
Tamul and Telinga. It is, however, t\ somewhat out- 
lying member of the class j so much so, that, in the hands 
of those writers who deny the Sanskrit origin of the group 
in question, the hlaliratta has been the cliief instruoierit 
of criticism. The others are what the Mohratta is ; and 
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ti\e Ma\uraUa is more Tatnul than Sanskrit4’' Such is 
the train of reasoning. 

The alphahet is a dcriraUon from the Devanagarij M’hich 
it closely resembles. It does this because it has been but . 
recently adopted. The literature it embodies is unim- 
portant. 

The liistorical area of the Mahrattas is far mder than 
the ethnological. Its extension, liowcvcr, is recent. It 
began in the reigns of Shah JeUan and Autuogzeb, being ^ 
founded by Sivaji, * whose blood seems to have been 
mixed, f. c. Rajput as well ns Mobratta. lie was the 
sou of Shahji, who, was the son of Mnloji, wlio was the 
son of Bapji, who was Utc husband of a lady of the verj' 
respectable Mahiatta family of the BUonslay. Maloji 
entered the service of a chief who, though, perhaps, in 
fact a simple Mahratta, had fair pretensions to some 
Rajput blood. At any rate, he boro himself os a man 
who is, at once, proud and practical. 'When Shahji, a 
child, was presented to him, his oivn daughter (a child 
also) was also in his presence. ** What a hne couple they 
would mahe,” was his observation— beard by Moloji, and 
hoarded-up in llie treasure-house of his memory until 
some years had passed, and a public occasion brought liim 
before his chief, and gave him an opportunity of remind- 
ing him of ^^hat be Called a betrothal of his (the chief's) 
daughter tolus (SUabji’s) son. As Shahji had risen in tlie 
world, lu3 version of the story was admitted, the mai-riage 
was effected, and Sivaji, tlie most prominent hero of all 
India, was the offspring. If the details of his career are 
withheld from the reader, it is not because they are foreign 
to ethnology. The biography of the representative men of 
the ruder portions of mankind is pre-eminently an ethno- 
logical subject. The life, however, of Sivaji belongs to 
Indian history in general. In the way, however, of ex- 
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tcndlnp the poUticnl power of his Hulion, ln< fatlicr dal a 
lUllo licfore linn, llccarrird ilBOuthnnnls. In the ser- 
> ice of, nial (perhaps) second in command to, the Knja of 
Bejnpur, lie rccci>cd a ^'rant of iand and power »n the 
Cnrnalic. ThU broiipht him to the parts nboiil Madras, 
where the I*oly}»ar of Mudkul was at war with the Kaja 
of Tnnjorc, Slmhjl joined the foniicr, hclpin^f him to 
concjucr his opponent t quarrelled with him about the 
spoils; defeated him; *o ih.it the dcscendanU of Sh.ihji 
were Ilajaa of Tnnjore when that district became a 
llritish dcpcndenc)-. Stvoji himself turned his sword 
northwards. At first the captain of on organized body of 
banditti, then the zemindar of Punah, then a self-imposed 
potentate to the districts of his immediate neighbourhood, 
he is invited by Aurungzeb to join lumin Uic war against 
his brothers. lie plays his own game, however, and re- 
fuses to connect liis fortunes with those of the imperial 
higot; of whom, however, it was his future fate to hear 
and see more tlian ctiottgli. lie plays his own game; with 
the Itaja of Bejapdr os his first opponent. From him ho 
%\ins more than one loluable fortress, lie, then, taJ.es 
tlie important towns of Kalian and Surat, extending his 
power to the sea. An ludlan navy is first heard of in the 
days of Sivaji. It is, however, employed against him. 
We shall notice it in the sequel, when the sub-African 
districts of the western coast of India come under notice; 
when the Sidis of Abyssinian blood appear as elements of 
the heterogeneous population of Hindostan. The event- 
ful life, liowever, of Sivaji draws towards its close, and 
ho dies master of the whole of the Konkan, and of a 
large block of territory in the interior. Tliis he leaves 
in a strong position, and io an 

fresh and full of vigour, and (as such) stronglj- con- 
trasted with the decrepit empire of the Moguls. It 
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was eminently a Hindu rather tlian a Malioiiictaii organi- 
zation. 

The Mogul empire is Lreakiiig up. It has strength 
enough to reduce the kingdoms of Bejnpur and Ilydcra- 
had; hut not strength enough to defend them .against the 
Mahrattas, Neither are the southern districts of the 
Rajput country free from the ^fahratta inroads. Berar 
on the Gond, and Kaudeish on the Bliil country, are 
plundered, Meanwhile, the districts of Aurungabad, 
Beder,* and parts of Berar, arc consolidated by the Ni- 
zam-ud.Mulk into a kingdom destined to retain the title 
of the founder, but not destined to be held by his succes- 
sors. The dominion of the Nizam tvill become Maiiratta, 
The founder, however, of tlic name was a Turk, Kulich 
Khan, son of Gbazi-ud-Khan. The Turks, who had been 
introduced into India by the conquest of Baber, were 
simply Moguls. The Turks who, from time to time, were 
introduced as mercenaries, were distinguished as Turani 
(or Turanian) Moguls. Kulich Khan was the chief o 
the Turani Moguls of the Dekkan. He eficcts the sepa 
ration of the Nizam districts from the empire. He fails 
to keep them free from the Malunttas, who, about the same 
time, conquer Gujerat. 

The empire gro^vs weaker and weaker. 

Delhi is sacked hy Kuli-Khan. 

A few years later the power of the Ro- 
hilla Afghans is established io the imme- 
diate neighbourhood of the capital, and Rohilcund be- 
comes the seat of disturbance and the source of danger. 
Indeed, the Afghan aggressions have a double origin, 
Rohilctind and Afghanistan itself. The Durani dynasty 
is rising in power ; and tho two representatives of the 
Batan name unite in hostility to thel^Ioguls. The weak- 
est of the successors of Akbar calls in the treacherous 
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nid of tlio ^Talirnttiis, wlio now find their way to Uic 
parts be^’ond the Ganges, to Allahabad, to Delhi, to Oud. 
They make common cause with the llohiUas : quarrel witli 
them; make common cause again. Still they arc cssen* 

A P l^GO antagonistic to the Duranis. The 

latter win the great battle of Paniput; 
willi which ends the history of the Mogul India. 

The area of the ^[ahratla language extends along the 
coast from the Daniaun Gunga ris'cr to Qoa— there or 
thereabouts. In the interior, however, it is spoken some- 
what further to llie north— imlenting tho Gujerat area, 
upon which It seems to have encroached. Eastward it 
. extends into Hyderabad and Perar, where it comes in 
contact with the Gond aiid.TelJnga. Souiliward it is 
bounded by the Tulava and Canarcse. 

Tho hfahratta blood must be, to a great extent, BMN 

The illahratta creed is, to a great extent, Join. 

The foreign settlcmenU on the Mobratta area are nu- 
merous. These are chiefly 

Par«, as in Gujerat. 

African, as in Cambay and Jinjira. 

The Africans of these parts agreeing with tliose of 
Sind, in being called Sidi,* are, in other respects, very 
different. They are not only free but dominant. In 
the time of Aurungzeb, the admiral of the fleet was 
a Sidi. 

Jeroish . — 'In Kolaba. 

Portuffueze, chiefly in Sawuntwara, and the parts about 
Goa. 

In the way of politics, tho Iklahratta area is very 
variously distributed. It contains several petty (very 
petty) independent States^. The greater part of Portu- 
gueze India is ISIahratta. 

. * AlaO Ilii]ish««fa. 
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The Guicowar, Sindia, and Ilolcar territories, arc the 
same. 


Specimen of the 


Eoglsb. 

Man {homo) 

— («V) 

Tl’cmian 

ITtatl . 
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Ear 
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Mouth 
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Foot 
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Day 
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hat 
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Cajmdi i. 

jana 

mBnus 

bajradi 

mathiiin 

lumilio 

Ankh 

tSu 

nak 

nohoduQ 

jubh 

daat 

hith 

pag 

BOraj 

ebuod 

t&ro 

din 

i&t 

4 g 

pBnl 

jhlda 

patthar 


The numerals, Uke those of the Benr-ali 
are Hindi. ° 


lliodostanl. 

fidml 

nard 

randl 

hal 

fiukh 

tan 

nak 

munh 

jibh 

dunt 

bath 

panw 

BQraj 

chflnd 

Ura 

din 

rat 

ag 

pini 

per • 

patthar. 

Uriya, &c., 
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Tho populaliona wlioso laagtc^c is akin to the Tamnl.'— The E^ymahali 
mountain eera.-— The Kola.— The lihonds. — The Sonia. 

It has already been stated that tJie Taraul populations 
and their congeners have been called the natives of 
sou//iem India. It has also been suggested that this 
term is inaccurate. That the parts about Cape Comorin 
are Tamul is true? and true it is that the Dekkan, or 
southern half of India, is what may be called Tamil- 
ifoTm. But it is by no means true that these districts 
constitute the whole of the Tamul area. This extends 
not only far beyond them, hut far beyond them to the 
nortlt^ At one point it actually touches the Ganges, and 
that at the present time, and in an unequivocal manner, 
hlore than this, it all but touches the southern limit of 
the Bhot and Burmese areas — a fact to which attention 
has already been directed. The occupants of 

77ie Rajmahal hills, on the southern hank of the 
Ganges, in the ^arts about Bogilpur, have long been 
known as a population whose laagaage and manners dif- 
fer from that of the ordinary Hindu of the districts 
around. In the Asia Polyglotta, a specimen of their 
dialect stands by itself, isolated on all sides, i. e. with 
no Hindu, no Tamul, no Tibetan eiBnities — the Garo 
being isolated also. No wonder. "When tlie Asia Poly- 
glotta was written, tbe Tamul class was limited to the 
south of India, the Khond, Gond, and Kol forms of 
speech being wholly, or all but, unknown. 
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-.The extent 

to which it 

agrees with these may bo 

inferred from 

the following 

comparison of tltc pro- 

nouns. 
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For a long time the Itajmahali mountaineers were the 
terror of the neighbouring districts. Tliey robbed, they 
levied blackmail, A strong bamboo bow with a poisoned 
arrow was their weapon. With this they made themselves 
formidable to tlie Mahometan powers, troublesome to the 
Company. AVith this they defended their dense jungles, 
or rather the jun'gles defended them. Every arrow was 
unseen, certain, fatal. The Company failed in their 
measures of coercion, as the Mahometans had failed 
before them. 

Kindness was then tried, and it was successful. The 
epitaph of Cleveland, beating date 1784?, lecotds that 
“ without bloodshed or the terrors of authority, employ- 
ing only the means of conciliation, confidence, and 
benevolence, be attempted and accomplished the entire 
subjection of -ihe lawless and savage inhabitants of the 
jungleterry of Rfyamahal, who had long infested the 
neighbouring lands by tbcnr predatory incursions, inspired 
them with a taste for the arts of civilized life, and at- 
tached them to the Bntisb Government by conquest 
over their minds, the mc&t ponnaneiit, us the most rational, 
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mode of dominion." The tomb on which it is inscribed 
was erected at Bhagiilpw by order of the Governor- 
General and Council of Bengal. 

The skin of the Rajmahalia is dark, their face broad, 
their eyes small, their lips thicker than those of the men 
of the plains. That features of this kind suggest a variety 
of illustrations is rrhat ire expect d priori. “Thellaj- 
mahali physiognomy is Mongol," writes^ one. "The Raj- 
inahali physiognomy is African," writes another. 

The creed is, more or less, Hindu ; its Hinduism being 
of an imperfect and degenerate character. Hedo is one of 
its gods 5 word for word, the Satho of the Bodos ; word 
for word, the Potteang of the Kukis; word fnr word, 
Bvddha. Their priesthood, like that of the Bodos, con- 
sists of Demauns and Dewassis; men whoso functions 
have been already explained. 

The nearest congeners to tlie Rajmabali mountaineers 
are tho speakers of 

The Uraon dialects, whose occupancy is the hilly coun* 
try to the south and souUi-cast. Word for uord, Vraon 
seems to be C^i'ya. 

Man 
Iltad 
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£itr 
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Hindus to certain populations diatin^isiicd from tlicm- 
selves, and that it U also a term of general application, 
has already been stated; the Kots of Gujerat having been 
brought under notice when the ruder tribes of western 
India commanded our attention, ^Vord for word, the 
two names arc identical. Between the eastern Kols of 
^longhir, Ilaingurh, Chuta Nagpur, Gangpur, Slrgujah, 
and Sumhhulpur and the Uraon and Ilajmahalis the chief 
difiercnce seems to be that of dialect. 

The dinsions and subdivisions of the Kol name arc 
numerous. 

The Sontah^ indigenous to Chuta Nagpur and the parts 
about Balamow, have, since the beginning of the present 
century, intruded themselves into some of tlic Bnjmahnli 
occupancies, which now contain two separate populations, 
allied to each other, though speaking languages which are 
said to be mutually unintelligible. 'It was witli these 
northern and intrusive Kols that the recent disturbances 
arose. Like Kol, the name Sontal is found in western, as 
tvell as eastern, India. There was a Sontalpur in Gujerat. 

According to the Sontal mythology, the first two 
mortals bore the names of Pilchu-hanam and Pilchu- 
brudUi, one being a mole, the other a female; being 
also lirolhcr and sister to each other, and the children 
of a dueVs egg. A deity named Lita, or Maraiig Buru, 
btougbl them together as man and wife. In Orissa, this 
liita, or Marang Bum, is very specially worshipped, and 
* that both privately, as a domestic deity, and in public, 
\)y means oi leasts and festivals. Oi fn’is god there is a 
stone image at Sikar-gbat, a place of resort and cere- 
mony. It stands on one of tJie feeders of the Ganges, 
which receives in its waters, twice a year, a bone of some 
deceased Sontal, thrown in by one of the surviving 
relations, who makes a pilgrimage to the spot for the 
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puqiose of doing so. Other ceremonies occompany this 
act — lustral, or purificational, in character. 

^laniko is the elder brother of ^larang Bum, and is 
invoked once a year by the Kaikis (mark the word) or 
priests, who sacrifice to him fowl? — Bodo and Dliiinal 
fashion. His sister's name is Jahcrcra. 

Connected vith every Sontal Tillage is a grove calletl 
.Taker, in ^^hich the Manjhi-hanam, or the founder of the 
village, is periodically worshipped. 

The domestic gods are called Odah-Bonga. Bonga 
means deity.* Abge Bonga is the name of a god Vfho >s 
worshipped twice a year. The o/Tcrings to him consist 
of rams, he-goata, and red .cocks, ujion ■nhicli all the 
males (but none of the females) legale ihemselres— burn- 
ing the leavings. :« 

Jlankini, a bloody>znluded female, is said to be ocefl- 
sionally propitiated by human sacrifices. 

The Sontals swear by the skin or by the bead of the 
tiger. They sweat also by theip gods and by the lives 
of their children. 

T/ie Jib.— The Ho are the best known of all the Hols ; 
not, liovever, because llioy have been- visited by the 
greatest number of Europeans, but because they have 
been made the subject of a valuable monograph by 
Lieutenant Tickell in tlie Journal of the Asiatic Society 
of Bengal.* The parts about Singbhum are their 
locality.' 

The Ho are locomotive agriculturists; i. e. they sow 
the soil, and work it with ibc hooj but nro unskilled in 
the art of manuring. Ilcncc, the lands on which they 
settle soon become exhausted, and fresh clearings are re- 
quired. Their villages, too, are small, though the houses 
of which they consist are wdl-builU Tlic walls are of 
• Vohla. part II. 
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mxid, but strong and solid. The loofs arc of thatch, well 
laid on. The veranda is supported by Avooden pillars, 
rudely carved. The residence of the family consists of 
tlirce rooms, one for eating, one for sleeping, one for 
stores. The outliouses are at a little distance ; some for 
pigs, some for poultry, some for servants. 

The Ho dress but lightly, some of them wearing next 
to nothing. The women work. The men hunt — or 
rather havvk ; for falconry is holh*tbeit business and their 
pastime. The bow is the chief weapon. - . ' 

' A Ho bridegroom buys his bride ; or rather, his father 
buys her for him, the price being so many head of cattle. 
^Vhetber, however, the match is to take place at all de- 
pends, to an inordinam extent, upon the omens that the 
patties concerned meet in their way from house to house. 
Should anything unlucky present itself, a sacrifice of fowls 
is made, and prayers put up to Singbonga (of whom more 
trill be said hereafter), to the effect that, if the parties still 
wish to he united, better omens may attend their next 
negotiation. After looking over Captain Tickcll’s list 
of evil auguries, I wonder that Ho marriages ever take 
place. It contains almost everything that cither runs or 
flies. If a vulture, crow, magpie, oriole, woodpecker, 
jackall, hare, bee, snake, &c., pass behind the negotiator, 
there will he a death. If a certain kind of ichneumon 
drag a certain kind of spider across the road, the hjride will 
he dragged away hy a tiger the first time she goes out for 
wood or water. If a hawk seize a bird, the same. If a 
. certain kind of VTilture fly singly, or in front of its flock, 
death to one of the four parents — death to the bride’s 
patent if the village of the bride, to the bridegroom’s if • 
his village, be the nearest — death to a father if the bird 
be a male, to tlie niotlier if a female. If the great wood- 
hawk hover overhead, death to both mother and son at 
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clnHbirtJj. Slioiild n brancli fall from ft tree, death. 
The dung-beetle rolling dung portends hard «’ork and 
little reward. Such area /mr of the evil omens. Tlier'e 
are some good ones to^set against them. Upon the whole, 
however, the signs of had luck preponderate!' That the 
marriages arc attended by feasts is what^.Ave ^^expect 
d priori, Tliere are feasts' and ceremonies *03 well. 
There arc •ceremonies, top, at the birth of children, at 
the laming of them, ai butiols: There are ceremonies 
in*nbunda«coj.'bat of a definite recognized priesthood 
very little. The following is a Ho dirge : — ‘ * 


We never BcoWed, nercrirronsedyoa ; * , 

' Como to ua back ; * T 

We over l^edonil eherhkod yoa, and bavo lived long together 
Under tho eamo root; <. ^ 

it not now ! ^ ^ 

Tho nlny nighu, and the cold blowing daya, ara coming on; 

■*, Do not waoderhere. , 

Do not Btasd by the bomt aahea; come to vs again] 

. Von cannot £nd ahsIteC onder (he pecpal when the rain comes down. 
The’ sftol will not ahjvld ymi.fr&n'tbo.cold biller wind.' 

, . * », a . Come to yoor bomS I . . ^ * 

. It Is swept for you, and 'clean; oodVe are there wJdloTed you cWr; 

■ ^ ■“ Jtnd there la rice put foVyou ;‘and water";* ^ 

• ' 3* yCoino home, rome home, come to u» again f . 

* » > • ,* ' 

Dead bodies are interred^ and gravestones placed over 
tliem. This, however, is insuffici&Jt to keep down the 
spirits, jwhich are betieved to walk alwut during the' day; 
and to keep witliin- doors at nigK^^ .X '.certain spot, upon 
. which is placed an offering, is kept clean for tliem.- 'Ac- 
cording to the Ho mythology-^ ■ 

"S'* Bo.e'. o/oil.w,,, 

created. SlogEongaUth.8un.iAfU5rtJ«!mlbonioonwi86elfcreatcd 
Olc Comm and SirmaThaioor then mada tho 'earth; after that they 

clothed it with graa3,trcM^.ro«kiwaler;^hc7 then ma-Ie. cattle whk4 

were Iltvt bom in Kogo Bochoc; after them all i'Wi anlmali' They 
then jn.ado s lilUo bor and a llttlo gfrl..*t the bottom of on tomenso 
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Tcnsalncd onfr pair Tvho Lad noUiIof, and io tbem tUo Kota earc of their 
ebare, and lliesc are Olmscca to this hoar. 

And BO all these went and lived separately, and peopled the world, 
and multiplied exceedingly, and Sing Donga tanglit those who limi in 
far countries other languages, and he gave people of difTercnt trades their 
implements. 

And after this from the Kola, from their senior house, sprung the 
English, who also catofhulloclts’ desh. But they are Iho senior children, 
and the Kola the junior 1 

And after tho world was peopled, Sirms Th&koor destroyed It o&ce, 
with the exception of sixteen ^>eople, because people became Incestuous, 
and unmindful of God, or.thclr euperidrs. 

'ITkked men are bom iigaiaM(I<^ lizards. Suttees nerer 

are bom agi^n, hut remain burning for ever in their pits, aud come 
out at night, wandering abont, aiill burning. Good people a^cr death 
are bom again in some better condition in life than formerly. And this 
order of things will remain for ever and ever. 

TVhen men dte, their spinto go to the Sing Donga, who asks them hew 
they have lived, and Judges them. The wicked ho whips with thorny 
bushes, and sometimes .buries them in great heaps of human ordure, 
and after a while sends them back to bo bom in this world as dog^ eats, 
bullocks, lizards, &c. The good man he sends back to bo bom a still 
greater and better man than he bred before, and all that he had given 
away In charity, Sing Donga shows him heaped uyHn heaven, and restores 
U to him. ‘ 

Other deities are Nag 6 Erra, Desa 1711, Marang Bonga, 
and Pangura, Iiis wife— village gods 5 

Chanala jDesum ’ Bonga, wliose tvjfe *is also Pangura, 
the god of married women ; 

Horaten Ko, a god of the roads } 

^lalili Bonga and Chandu Omol ; 

Jaer Buii is the wife of Desa XJli. 

Pigs and fowls are tlte chief ofFerings. Idols are 
^holly wanting. There is singing, dancing, and drink- 
ing at the festivals, some of which tlegenerate into orgies. 
Of domestic worship there is not o little. Every case of 
sickness involves a sacrifice, and an application to the 
soothsayer. Tiiat the Ho is eminently addicted to super- 
stitions is clear. 'Whether he he more so than the rest of 
the rude norld is doubtful. 
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The WLtnc for a Ho tribe is irfft— word for word, the, 
Afghan khcil. A man cannot marry a woman of his o^vn 
kiU, nor eat with d man of a different one. 

The BenJkars . — ^Tlic Bendkars form a single tribe con- 
sisting of about 300 individuals, their occupancy being 
the Bendbar Buru or the Bcndkar bills. These lie to 
the north of Keonjur and the south of Kolchan. 

The Bendkars speak either the Ho or the Uriya; are 
half Hindus ; worshippers of iCali ; eat neither pork nor 
beef; drink water from a Ho*s hand, but will eat with 
neither Ho nor Hindu. They bum their dead. 


Col Dulzcts. 


ZBgUlb. 

SbgUam Kdt 

Sontai. 

BboiDij. 

MBSiIiL-b 

JlTan 

tio 

borb 

borro 

borl 

Hair 

nb 

ub 

ub * 

up 

irtad 

bo 

bobo 

bubo 

bobo 

Ear 

latur 

totST 

JulUT 

lutar 

Eye 

mct_ 

met 

met 

med 

Blood 

mjrua 

myon 

iD^un 

myua 

Bone 


janj 

jiDS 

jans 

Foot 

katd 

cuptijanga 

bats 

kata 

Hand 

ibi 

Ibi 

tbi 

tibi 

Sun 

fin^ 

eiDgmaosl 

singi 

eingi 

Hoon 

clianda 

ebaodu 

chsado 

chandu 

Star 

epU 

ipil 

ipil 

• ipil 

fire 

ECngel 

aengel 

ECBgCl 

siogil 


d&h 

itali 

dab 

dbs 

One 

mi 

midb 

moy 

milts 

Ttco 

laTxm . 

lorru 

bsrria 

bsria 

TTtrre 

Bpi» 

1»L» 

apis 

apis 

four 

opaata 

poaia 

npnrta 

npais 

fire 

mojn 

moaegotaag 

moaars 

moris 

Sir 

tuna 

toriagotan; 

tunyi 

tuns 

Seren 

Ija 


•talU 

•EStU 

E>yM 

IrlU 

iratgoUng 

*alh 

•atb 

^’int 

axca 

ajcgotaag 

* noa 

* nobo 

Ten 

eelea 

Celgotaas 

•das 

•dssgo. 

As far : 

IS 1 can judge from some short vocabularies 


* Uinilu. 
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Gondwnna, llio nfTlmlics of the Kol tlln1ccta(of wliicli the 
llo is one) run wcstwnnls rather thnn eastwards, whereas 
The Khond dialects extend cast and south, in flic direc- 
tion of Orissa and the Tclinga frontier. Fuller and more 
elaborate than Lieut. Tickell’a paper on the IIo is that of 
Captain Jfaephereon on the Khonds; or raUicr on .their 
religion, their human sacrifices, and their female infanti* 
cide. It is the great repertorium for our knowledge of 
tlie superstitions of .tlio so-called aborigines of India, 
Pagan we can scarcely call them, inasmuch as, in the 
following notices, it is impossible to overlook tho exist- 
ence of ideas introduced from both ordinary Hinduism 
and Parsiism. The chief Khond deity, Dura Pennu, 
created for himself o consort whose name was Tari. Ho 
also created the earth. He walked abroad upon the 
earth— Tari, his wife, with him. But her affections were 
cold, and when Bura asked her to scratch the back of his 
neck for liim, she refused. There were other causes of 
quarrel as well, but this refusal was one of them. And 
now Bura determined upon creating beings that should 
truly and warmly serve and love him, and, to tliis end, 
he made man. Tari opposed him os much as she could, 
but not effectually. 

Man, when made, was pure, ^ood, and healthy. But 
Tari envied his purity, goodness, and health, and sowed 
the seeds of sin and evil, " as “in a ploughed field.” 
Physical evil Bura met by antidotes, but moral evil he 
left mankind free to citlier choose or reject. A few 
rejected it at once and from the first. To these Bura 
said, *• Become ye gods! living for ever, and seeing my 
face when ye -tvill, and liave power over man, who is no 
longer my immediate care.” The greater part, however, 
chose evil, and had it as mankind has it now. 

Tari, then, is the evil, Bura the good principle ; and 
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whilst tljc sect of Tari bolds that she will eventually win, 
the sect of llura believes ia tlic final prevalence of good, 
IkIcauwUUe, Uic struggle goes on, the weapons being hail, 
and rain, and wind, and lightning, and thunder. The 
comet of MS was watched by the KoU willi intense 
inleiest. They' took it for a new weapon, - 

The first class of the minor gods of the Khond Pan- 
theon is the offspring of Bura and Tari, and iheir offices 
(which may be collected in detail from tbe subjoined list) 
are to meet the primary wants of man — wants originating 
Out of the introduction of evil. TJicrc are 
Pidzu Pennu = the God of llain. 

Burbi Pennu ss the Goddess of New Vegetation and 
First Fruits- 

Fetterri Pennu as the God of Increase and Gains, 
Klambo Pennu *» the God of tiro Chase. 

Loha Peunu = the Iron God, t. <r. the God of War. 

- Sundi Pennu =:tlic God of Boundaries. These arc 
invoiced in all cerernoniaU next to Bar^ and Tari. 

The sinless men, who, having nt once and from the 
first rejected eril, were taken up bj Bura, form the 
. next class. They arc tutelary to iho different Khond 
tribes, ' 

The third class consists of deities sprung from the gods 
of the other two — e, g, 

Nadzu Pennu *= the Village God. 

Soro Pennu := the Hill God. 

Jori Pennu = God of Streams. 

Idzu Pennu = House-god. 

Munda Pennu s= Tank God. 

• Sug<a Pennu := God of Fountains. 

Gossa Pennu = God of Forests. 

Kutti Pennu = God of Bavines. 

• Bhora Pennu =* God of New Fruits. ‘ 
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Dinga Pcnnu, the Judge of the Dead, is the only one 
of the Dii Minorcs who docs not reside on the surface of 
tlic earth, or n little nhotre it; for the ordinary habit of 
the other deities is to move about in atmospheric space, in- 
visible to human eycfS,.but not intisible to the eyes of the 
lower animals. Of thespirits, then, Dinga Pennu is one ; 
but lie is not one of the spirits tlut walk abroad upon the 
earth. lie resides in the region beyond the sea, where 
the sun rises, upon a rock called Grippa Valli =z the 
Leaping llock. It is smooth and slippery, ** like a floor 
covered with mustard seed,** and a hlack unfathomahle 
river flows around it. To this the souls of men speed 
after their death, and take bold leaps in order to get on 
it. Hence its name. Some of these leaps succeed, hut 
the greater part fail, in which case the limbs may be 
broken, or the eyes knocked out by the attempt, and 
when this happens, the deformity thereby contracted is 
communicated to the body next animated. Upon Grippa 
ValU sits Dinga Pennu writing the re^ster of the deeds 
of men, and casting-up the account of their good and 
evil actions. Should he adjudge immediate beaUficatiou, 
the soul passes at once to the »rorld of hnppy spirits. . 
Should the evil, however, outweigh the good, it is recom- 
mitted to earth, and sent to its own proper earthly tribe 
to be re-born. Men have foiur souls. First, there is the 
one which is capable of happy communion with Bura. 
Secondly, there is one attached to the tribes on earth,* 
and, in each particular tribe to which it belongs, it is 
le-born as often as it dies. Upon the birth of a child 
the priest determines who it is whose soul, having pre- 
viously departed in death, has thus returned.. Thirdly^ 
there is a soul that is punished for sins done in the flesh • 
and. fourthly, there is one that dies with the body. 
Under such a thorough system of metempsychosis as this 
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1 % it is only natural for tlie difiereiU degrees of earthly 
prosperity or adversity to bo looked upon ns so many . 
degrees of ^■c^vard or punishment. Hence* the inflictions 
most dreaded arc neither more nor less than the penalties 
of a former course of vice. Of these the most terrible 
are poverty, bodily deformity, epilepsy, coivardice, and 
the want or loss of male offspring. Tlie chief sins 
are — 

1. To refuse hospitality. * 

2. To break an oath or promise. 

3. To apeak falsely, except to save a guest. 

4.. To break the pledge of friendship. 

6. To break an old law or custom. 

6. To commit incest. 

?. To contract debts, the payment of which is ruinous 
to a man’s tribe, the tribe being responsible. 

8. To skulk in time of war. 

• 9. To divulge a public secret. 

The chief virtues are — 

1. To kill a foe in public battle. 

2. To die in public battle. 

3. To be a priest. 

To tlicse add, amongst the sacrificing tribes, — 

To be a victim to the Tari, 

A strong feeling of pedigree, blood, or tribe, is indi- 
cated in tins code, and it is no wonder that, in all fe.nst- 
ings and ceremonies, a long anay of ancestors is invoked. 
Neither is the belief wanting that the kindest and wor- 
, thiest of. the departed spirits way be prevailed upon to 
intercede with Dinga Pennu for a discretionary and mer- 
ciful exercise of his formidable jurisdictiou. 

It has been stated that Dinga Pemiu, the judge of the 
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3 ca(l, 13 Oic only one of the Klioiid Dii Minorcs wlio 
ilocs not inhabit either the cnrlh or the atmospheric space 
immctliately above it. lie does not clo tliis. Neither do 
Tan and Kura, but they are no Dii Minorcs ; but on the 
contraiy, the parents of the Pantheon.. Uho remainder, 
then, arc of the cnrtli, hut not earthly. TJicy arc shaped, 
too, as human beings, though their tissues are other timn 
human. They have bodies of human form, ‘but of ethc- 
real texture. And they have also human passions, out of 
wliicii legend upon legend has been evolved. .... 

Such is the general view of the Khond divinities. 
The general view of their cultus is as rcmarlcable or 
what ne miss in it as it is for what it displays. ^ There 
are no Khoml temples. There arc no KJjond images. 
The stream, the grove, the rOck, the glen, wiA the s y 
only above them, constitute th© Khond shrines. T le 
Khond priest is called Jaimi. Of the Janni there ai© 
two classes 5 one exclusively priestly, the other free to d? 
anything but light. 

Deferring, for awhile, the noUce of the cultus of the 
two primary divinities, Dura and Tnri, I Jay before the 
reader a sketch of the more curious amongst the rituals 
for the worship of the divinities of the second and third 
orders, — the worship of tlie beatlBed and deified beings, 
who, choosing good rather than evil, were taken up to 
Bura, at the beginning being unfrequent and (probably) 
simple. 

The first two may be taken togetlier. Pidzu Pennu is 
the God of Bain, and Burbi Pennu the Goddess of New 
Vegetation. Their functions being easily confused, their 
rites are similar. When Pidzu Pennu has to be invoked, 
the elders traverse their village and cry “ Vessels Ho ! ” 
which means that vessels of arrack are to be brought out. 
These are carried to the tree or stone sacred to Burli 
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Penmi. Pidzu Penau then comes upon the priests when 
the offerings arc deposited under riic tree, and the meet* 
ing is seated, and the ’.great Jnniii, with two minor 
assistants, performs the following worship apart. 

The Janni iirst calls on Burn and Tati, and then on 
Pidzu Pennu, and all or most of the other gods, who (it 
is liopbd) will exert their influence with him. Then 
follows the prayer, after which they kill the sheep, 
and either give its flesh away or leave it on the field. 
The liquor they drink. The Janni stays a little longer 
than the rest, in ease any god may have to question him 
concerning any omission or imperfection of the cere- 
monial. “ If wc have unconsciously omitted to do 
honour on this occasion to any god, vre pray of the other 
deities to intercede for us, and pacify him.” 

* The God of Increase and Gain is Petterri Pennu, wor- 
shipped at seed-time. A rude car is made of basket- 
work and bamboo. TbU the Junni drags to the head of 
the tribe that takes precedence, and obtains from him a 
little of each kind of seed and some feathers. Having 
made a circuit of the village with a like object, the car is 
then accompanied to some appointed field by the young 
men of the village beating each other and the air witli 
sticks. The seed thus carried out is the share of the evil 
spirits, who are held to be driven out with the car. The 
next day a hog is killed, and Petterri Pennu invoked. 
After tlus the hog is eaten; only, however, by the elders ; 
for the young men went afield with the car. They have, 

. however, their revenge for tlieir exclusion, and waylay 
the feasters on their return, pelting them with jungle 
fruit. On the third day the head of the chief tribe sows 
his seed, after wliich the rest may do so too, * 

A stone in the neighbourhood of each village is dedi- 
cated to Klambo Pennu, on which the huntsman lays 
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olTorings, nnil also *liwpons Ins axe or nrro^v, Klamlio 
Pcjmu being extreme to mark any neglect of lumscif, or 
any violation of ibc rulci of tlic chase. 

J^Jiass Iron^ an»l Lobn Pennti, the god of war, is, lite- 
rally, tlic Iron God. In the grove sacred to Loha Pennu 
is buried a piece of iron, or an iron wealton. "Wlicn war 
tbrealens it appears above Uie surface, emerges furtlier on 
tbe eve of battle, and subsides when peace is made. 
Loha Pennu, hQ^Yever, presides only over, iho wars 
between Khniuls and enemies oilier than Khoiul, or (at 
any rate) o\cr tliosc between diflerent tribes. Quarrels 
within tbe tribe he leaves alone. The onerjng of a fowl, 
rice, ami arrack, within the precincts of a holy grove and 
in the presence of the assembled warriors, precedes tlic 
invocation to Loha Pennu. 

And now, when all have snatched up their arms, the 
priest commands silence, and recites a hymn, concluding 
by the words “ Arm and niarch.” TJicy march, and the 
priest accompanies tJiem to the enemy’s boundary, over 
which an arrow is shot, by some one indicated by the 
divining sickle. Thirdly, a branch of some tree growing 
on the enemy’s soil is cut o/T, and carried a«-ay to tlic spdt 
where the exsertioii of the iron indicates the invisible pre- 
sence of Loha Pennu. Hero it is clothed like one of the 
enemy, and, with certain invocations, throwm down on tlie 
symbol or shrine of the divinity. TJie enemy lias full 
time given him fo-P the completion of similar rites. 

The declaration, then, of a KJiond war is a matter of 
no small form and ceremony. So, also, are the overtures 
for peace and the ratifications of treaties. TVhen one of 
the two belUgeient parties is weary of war, the inten’en- 
tion of some’ friendly or neutral tribe is requested. If 
this he successful, a kind of mixed commission of two old 
men on each side is appointed in order to ascertain the 
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will of Lolm rcmm aa indicatcJ hy certain (Viviimtious. 
In a basket of rice an arrow w placed upright. If it 
i;cinniii so, war proceeds. If it slant, the cerenioiues that 
bring in peace arc continued. *lho population makes a 
procession. Tlic priest, with rice and two eggs, calls on 
Loha'Pennn. ‘fhey now fdl a dish >vith hog’s fat, and 
pl.ico a cotton wick in it. They light this, and if the 
llanio he straight, the augury is for war; if not, for 
' peace. 

The pcacc-danco is ono of long duration, and frantic 
excitement. 

Sundi Pennu, the God of Boundaries, may he invoked 
by two hostile parties on the same occasion, inasmuch as, 
ex t'l temini, he is common to them bolli. He may not, 
Imwovcr, he so invoked on the same day. lienee, when a 
quarrel ns to boundaries arises, there must be at least tuo 
days before tlic fighting begins, for (as lias been seen in the 
case of Loha Pennu) it is part and parcel of the military 
code of the Khonds for each belligerent to allow the 
other time for his ceremonies. 

Of the ccrciiiouials for tho divinities of the third class 
the two selected for notice arc those for 

1. The Village God, Nadzu Pennu. 

2. The God of Pountnin^ Sugu (or Sidnrju) Pennu. 

A. stone under a cotton tree is tbe place oC worsbip for 

Nadzu Pennu. Tlic tree is planted when the village is 
founded, and wlicn the village is founded tho priest says 
to tho tree, “ I bring you by order of Bura Pennu, who 
commanded us to build the vill.ngc, ns did also — and— 
and ” (naming.sonic ten or tuelve divinities). 

Tho pcoplo^fcnst and the tree is planted. 

A day or two afterwards tlic Janni meets the villagers 
again, when an old man, stupid and clownish for the 
occasion, gets up, with biin,,Uio following diulogiie : — 
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(Hd mill . — I ]>ra 7 >oii, inaj be the meaning of Iho planting of 

tbUelkVt 

Jiinni. — If >ou don't know, friend, jdq jnoft awnrcdl^be agreat block 
— n wicro jonglc stick, jonr»elf. And liow, 0 friend block, may 1 ask, 
dill you find legs to bring you bitberl Vou mnsl Iiaro acquired Ikctn la 
some wonderful way. Hut since yon are corac to u», I will cnllgbfcn jou, 
nud make a man of you. Know, then, tlisl whjtv lloora Pennu first 
ordained that rill.igea utionld exist, be gzrc ua tlio free wbfeb you now see 
planteil, for a model In all these rc<i>cct«. That our famlllea ebonld 
rpresd like the braneliea of this great tree, strongly and widely. That 
our women rhould rcocmblclta Jorely and glowing red flowers. TLsl, as 
the birds are attracted by the lore of those sweet Cowers, so the youths 
of neiKhhouring tribes should cotoe, attracted hr our young d.iugb/ew. 
Tli.at, as of the flowers of this tree not one falls barren, but all nnbllghtod 
bear fruit, *0 should it be with our women. That our sons should, in 
their yoiiUi, bo rough, sharp, and keen, like the young bnnehes of this 
tree, »Kii.U aro eo^cr«d with Ihoroa, hot that, w* ihoie thorns disappear 
with ago, so should they become smooth and cool whea ycutit is past. 
And lastly, this tree is glrcB as as aacxMnple that we should lire as 
long as It, a most long-Ured tree. Hoon rennn thus ordained, and gave 
us this model tree. 

Old man — Aud for what purpose, I pnty, is this hog (or baCTdo, as the 
case may be)? 

drznnl.— One places things which are of raloo on a stand We place 
flesh upon leares, riec in vessels of earth or of meUiI ; a man rests upon 
a couch ; and this oalmal Is an. oflVrlng upon which the commands of 
the deity may rest. 

The victim is tlicn killed, and some of its dung- mi.ved 
with straw and jnit on the tree-top. 

"When a spring dries tip no divinity is the object of 
more earnest prayer than Sugu (or Sidruju) Pennu, the 
God of Fountains. Failing in his ordinary invocations, 
the Jaitni takes the cocoon of asilkworm, empties it, and, 
at the dead of night, repturs, at the risk of his life, to 
some spring, situate in a diffeent village, or belonging to 
other proprietors, and tries to -wile away its waters to his 
own dried-up water-course. To this intent he mutters 
prayers or spells, fills the cocoon, and walks back. At 
the well which has gone dry, tlie ciders of the villafre 
await him — the elders, but no women or youths. The 
scanty contents of the emcoon are now poured into it, and 
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n. slicej) or a hog is sacrificctl to Sugu Pcnnii. It ail goes 
favourably a stream of water will have passed from the 
full well to the empty one, underground, and along the 
line that the priest took in his way back. 

Salo = a cattle-pen, and kallo Is the name of a certain 
spirituous liquor. Hence, the Salo-kallo is the liquor 
prepared in the cattle-pen, or the Feast of tlic Cattlc-pen- 
licpior. It is a great yearly festival, and Biira Pennu is 
the divinity in uhosc Iionour it is held. Every hrajicli of 
every tribe, every mcnihet of every village celebrates it, 
and it is at the time of the rice-harvest that such cele- 
bration takes place. It lasts five days ; during wliich the 
cclchrators cat freely, and ovcr-frccly, of the kennah, 
which is fermented rice, with intoxicating, stimulant, or 
narcotic properties. The Salo-kallo is a period of great 
licence. Tlio most serious part of it consists in the re- 
citation by the Janni of the doctrines or legends of, the 
Khoiul Cosmogony, the origin of Evil, the Antagonism 
of Tnri and Bura, &c. A hog is the sacrifice. 

The next great fl-stival in honour of Bura is the Jakri, 
or Dragging; the origin whereof is ns follows:— 

The voman, Umlially Bylcc, appeared «3 n tiger, and killed game every 
oUier day, and nil ale of it. Tl»cro was at Uiat time a fight Letneen tlio 
people of Kotnka and tl)o«c of Mnadika. lint it ■was prlvato strife, 
carried on in nonianUU faihion. licforc the art of taking life and that of 
pul.Vic tiaUlo were kno« n. Xlmhany Tljtcc said, "la Ul VIU any one of 
your cnamica you plenao.’’ They said to her, "Kill bo and so;" and eUo 
nent 04 a Klccpa tiger, and killed ktin. Then the people placed un- 
hounded faith in her, and said to her, "Teach us this new knowledge, and 
show u$ tlio art of killlDg.*’ She replied, " I will leach you t hut tlieacn- 
forward jou mint do one thing." And she accordiagly taught the art of 
Mlcepa to a fow, so that they practUed U; and sho then said, "Now jou 
mu'l worship tno ly llio sacrifice of men, or the earth shall sink heneath 
3 our feel, and water shall rise In Its place, and I will abandon j ou." Tho 
earth heaied Icrrihlx—aa Some think, from the wrath of Hoora I’cnnu; 
some, In oticdicncQ to the power of tho EaclU Gwldcss. Feat filled the 
minds of all, and, as direeted, they set np a pole bej-ond the village, and 
t>ro«ghl human victims, and all was prepared for the sacrifice. But now 
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tW CM ef »cnl • Rt"! t>f3Hn{(»inminti4n, •ho itr»Jsh<»»y hotfp'l 
VtalMf H/lw iLffc^Ith, itj'l «!riRc»tl forth • hufftlo from Ihr Jnerto 
kml mM. “ l.it<T»lc ih** nun. *1:4 lucrif.w the hofTjlo. I »iM Ictph joi* 
the «rt of in c»?rjr fjna.“ .\bil Ik taaght llul •?<, on'l ihs «rt 

cf pablJf nr. 

So, the biifTalo liarlnp btfii tlrafrpfd from tlic jungle, 
the feativnl took the name of the Dragging. 

Ilut \>hat 11 f Mlcepi is n kinil of tiger. 

The orilinary animal i* believed by the Khonds to he 
good rnlher than b.ul, a friend rather than an enemy. I his 
is bceniKo i\hcn he hnnti down some other wild aniinnl, 
and cats only a part of it, the Khond, who may ilnd iho 
remainder, has the benefit of its prcdaccoiii propensillei. 
It li only wiieii it is ojhcr than an ordinary animal tliat 
the tiger kill* men j when it is either a tigriform man, or, 
perhaps, even Taxi herself metamorphosed. Tigers of this 
kind are ^flerpa tigers. • 

Tnri is malevolent and must he propitiated, and in the 
necessity of appeasing an evil-minded, rntlicr than in the 
spontaneity of feeling that delights in doing homage to a 
kind being, lies the chief dilVcnmcc between the worship 
of Tnri and Burn. In other respects, what nppKci to the 
one nppUcs to the other also. The sect of Tori, like that 
of Burn, believes that the latter has provided remedies 
for the consequences of the introduction of evil ; but it 
holds lliat these remedies are only partial, incomplete, and 
insufUcienf, that although the soul after death may enjoy 
happiness under Dura, the body during life may he sorely 
afilicted by the ill-natture of Tori. 

Such earthly good as Tari permits is on the express 
condition of her being worshipped with human sacrifices, 
upon winch she feeds. Tlie sacrifices are made periodi- 
cally and publicly, also on certain occasions by indi- 
viduals. The tribe, the subtribe, the village, may offer 
them. At the peiiodic.!! sacrifices each head of a family 
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procures a slircd of the, hunian flesh.' Tlie victims are 
provided by the tribe, each member contributing accord- 
ing to bis means. When special occasions demand a 
special victim, whoever furnishes it receives its value, and 
is exempted from contribution for the next time’ of 
offering. Should an individual lose (say) a child, carried 
off by a tiger, the tiger will be held to have heen Tari, and 
the priest vvill be invoked. After certain formulm ho will’ 
declare that Tari must be pacified, and the father will bind 
himself to find a victim witliin the year — a victim c»allcd 
Tokk%,QX Keddi, hy the Khonds themselves, Mertah by the 
Oriyas. The I'okicl, to be acceptable, ntust be the full 
and unimpeached property of the offerer, acquired by 
puccUase,' It is better still if his father has been a victim 
■ before him, or if be has been devoted to the gods as a child. 
The purchase of victims is made from the men of one'of 
two casts, the Panwa (or Dombanga) and the Galnnda, 
some of such wretches being attached to each village. 
They procure them by kidnapping from the Hindus. 
Sometimes they sell their own oflspring. A long interval 
may elapse between the purchase of a victim and its im- 
mohstion. 

The Tokli (or Keddi), being brought blindfold to the 
village for which he is destined to become the offering, is 
‘ lodged with its head-man, in fetters if an adult, at liberty 
if a child; and here he is honoured as a being con- 
secrated and hallowed, and, on the V’hole, scarcely un- 
happy, Everyone welcomes him, and should he grow, 
and have intercourse with any of the village females, the 
father or husband is only too thankful for the distinction. 
Sometimes a femde,hersclf a victim, is specifically awarded 
. to liim, along with a portion of land and stock. The con- 
dition of the parents is now inherited by tlie offspring, and 
the children of such unions are liable to be sacrificed, wlicn 
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called, wluctj is not always. I3scaj)c is rare, nothing 
iii’ing more sedulously inculcated on the \-tclun limn ihc 
conviction that his death will bring him to immediate hap- 
pinesj, his flight to certain and well-dcscrvod misrorlunc. 
And now tlic time of oblation comes on. The riclim, 
bitherto unshorn, has Ids hair cut olF, and the village per- 
forms the ceremony called bniiga. 'Ily this they iimke^ 
the vow that a sacrifice fchall be cflected. All wash their 
clothes and go out of the village, headed by tlic priest, 
who invokes Tori. 

The first day and night of the festival thus Iiorrihly 
solcmnixed is devoted to drunkenness, frantic dances, and 
all kinds of impure excitement, excitement which it is 
deemed to be impious, to resist. U]>{>n the second 
morning the victim is led forth to some gro%c solemn and 
shaded, and never violated by the axe, and to some 
stream sacred because it flows through it. Such are the 
spots that so many superstitions love and choose; choose 
for the most unholy rites. A post is now sunk in tho 
ground, and the victim fastened to it, anointed with oil 
and ghee, daubed with turmeric, adorned with flowers. 
So ho remains till the third morning, when a little milk 
and sago is given him. At noon the barbarities by 
wbich he is deprived of life begin. His limbs are 
broken, for, as he must die unbound, ho must also be . 
prevented from escaping. The ritual varies — the follow- 
ing, the fullest, in thtt possession of Captain Macphei'son, 
is given in exfenso, notwithstanding its length. 

TJie Priatt Zntoeatioa. 

O Tan Pennn 1 when we emtUed to entilj you with yoar desired food, 
you forgot kindness to us. We possess but UtUo and ujiccrtain wealth. 
IncTCtso it, and wo shall he able <rflett to ropeat (hU rite. We do not 
CXOU30 eor faull. Do you roisiro it, and ptoreaHt in future hygirin'' * 
us increased wealth. We here present to you your food. Let our houses 
he so filled with the noise of ehildten that our rniccs cannot he heard by 
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thoso Tritlitnil. Let out taU\c *o wuncrous that ccUher fislj, frog, nor 
Tform may lire In the «\rin^lng pond^tcnoalb their trampling feet. Ijctour 
cattle BO crowd our paslorca tlial no Tscanl spot sliall l»c yiailde to tboac 
who looh at tlicm from afar. Let onr fold* he so filled wUt the eoU of 
our Bheep that we may dig irk them *a deep as a man’* height 'wUhout 
meeting a atouc. Let out r»lot eofthonnd’that our Lome fields shall 
need no ploughs hut their tooling snouts. Let our poultry he so numc- 
Tous tia to hide the thatch of our houses. Let the stoucs at our fountains 
_\)C worn hollow hy the multitude of out brass vessels. Let our children 
hare it \)Ul for a tradilion that in the days of ihclr forefathers there were 
tigers and snahes. Let us have hut one care, the yearly enlargement of 
our hoosea to alore our increasing wealth. Then wc ehall multiply your 
rites. We know that this la your desire. Give u* increase of wealth, 
and we will give you Increase of worship. 

After tins caclt individual present nsks for what he 
vvishca 5 and the priest continues 

Umbaily Dylce went to cot vegetables with a liooh. She cut her fio' 
ger. The earth was then soft mnd; bat wlien tbe' blood-drops fell it 
became firm. She said, "Behold the good chiugo I cut up my body to 
complete It l” The people answered, "If no spill our o'vn blood wo shall 
have no (Icsecndants. We will obtain victims elaeuhere. Will not the 
Pembo aod the Oahl sell their children when in distressl and shall wo 
not give our wealth for themt” and they prayed thus 
“ May the gods send the eshansted Dombo, his feet jpierced with 
thorns, to our door } May the gods give us wcaJlh.” 

Their prajerwas answered. They procured and sacrificed a victim. 
The whole earth became firm, and they obtained increase of wealth. 
The neat jear many Tictims came for sale, and the people thanhed the 
gods, sajlng, “You have sent us vicUujB,and have given us wealth.” 
ThcuccfovwaTd Uio novld baa been happy and rich, both in the portion 
which belongs to the Khonds, anil the portioa which belongs to KajaUs. 

Anti society, with its relations of father and mother, and wife .and 
child, and the bonds between ruler and subject arose. And there came 
into uso cows, bullocks, and buOaloes, sheep, and poultry. Then also 
came into use the trees and tbe bills, and the pastures and grass, and lrri> 
gattri and dry firtds, and the seeds scdtablo to the lulls end to the valleys, 
and iron and plougluharcs, and arrows and axes, and the juice of the 
palm tree, and love betncea the sons and daughters of the people, 
making new households, lathis manner did the necesdty for the rite 
of sactifico arUe. 

Tiien, abo, did hunting bcgla. A man, hxonght in a rat, a enako, and 
a liaanl, and inquired If they were fit to cat. Then the Earth Goddess 
came and rested on the Janui, and said to him, "Ohe names to all the 
wild animals, distinguishing those that are fit and those tlmt arc unfit 
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for Ifl mrn go to Uio Jun^ln *n«i Uie hllK and kill Jke wmlinr 

and »i>otted deer, and olltr wUli arrowi and with i>olMn.' And 
men went to hunt. 

While hunlin;, they one «hr foaod the I'eople of Pirungnl-Kll and 
Laddaharrl (trilnt of the Booradah Eemlndary, adjaecnl to Gooin^ur, 
which do not offer human aicrifite*) offering taerlfice. Their many 
curred axe* oldened the howel* of the Tictim*, which flowed out. They 
who went to the hunt raid, •‘ThU ceremony 1* 111 j>erfonncd. Tho g(xl- 
dcaawlll not remain with yon.“ And the goddcM left lhc*o awkward 
rai-rificer*, and came with onr nnceitora. Tiie*e people now cut trees 
only. The deity preferteil tho aaeHfieo at the hand* of our forefather*, 
and Iheneeforth the whale horden of the wonddp of the world has lain 
upon UK, and we now discharge It. , 

Tarl l‘cnnn In thU way ewme with cor aneerton. Put they at rir«t 
knew only the fann of wowhlp ficce^*ary for themselrea, not that nScea- 
eary for the whole world. And there waa atill mneU fcarj and there 
were but few children, and there were deadly enakc* and tigers, and 
thorns piercing the feet. They then calloltipon the JannI, to infinire 
tho will of tho godde**, by the «o*pended sickle. IIo uid, " Wo prnettso 
the rite a* U was first Instituted, wonUIpplng the first goiU. What f.tuU, 
what iln la oursr Tho gexhleiw rc|dlcd, "In a cert tin month, Maah jour 
inrmenu with uhe<, or with stones, make kenna; purcliaso a child j 
feed him in orery house ; pour oil on him and on hU garments, and nak 
for hia spittle ; take him into the pbin. when tho Ilirth Quddeta demands 
him; let (ho Jsnol set him up. cat! all (be world; let friendship reign; 

. call upon the names of the first people; cut tho sietlm in pieces; let 
eacii mao placoa shred of the flesh io his Adds, in his gTsla store, and 
in his jarJ, and then kill a huff do fvr food, and gi>c a fcaiit, wllli drink- 
log and dsneiug to all. Then seo how roauy ehtldrcu will lie horn to 
you, how much game will ho yours, what cropa, Low few shall die. All 
things will become right.” 

>Ve obeyed the goddess, and assembled the people. Then the Tictim 
child wept, and rctilcd, and vllcrcd curses. All the people rejoiced, 
except those with whom the child bad dwelt, and the JannL They were 
overwhelmed with grief, their mttows prevailed entirely over their 
expectations of benefit, and they did not give cither their minds or their 
faith to the gods. “ The world," said they, "rejoiccB, wo are filled with 
despair;* and they demanded of the deity, "IV'hy hare yoa instituted 
this alserahle heovt-rending ritet" Their the Earth Goddess came again 
and rested upon tho Jannl, and «aid,“ Away'uith this gnet Tour answer 
is this: when the victim shall weep, eay to him. Blame not us, blamo 
your parents who sold yon. IVliat fault is oursj The Earth Goddess 
demands a eacrilicc. It is necessary to the world. The tiger begins to 
rage, the snake to poison, fevers and every pain afflict the people” sliall 
you alone be exempt from evilt When yon shall have given repose to 
the world, you will become a god, by the will of the gods.” 
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T\io victim tmswcrs : — 

ITnve you no enemies, no y'lie nod nsete^ riiiiJ, no ticl>tor to ftnolljcr 
triVc Yilio compcla you for lila »lcl»U to sell yonr lands ; no coward wbo in 
time of battle skulks with another tribet Have you none of tlicec to 
sect out and sacrifice! 

TAe /«nni.— tVe have acted open quite different views. tVe did not 
kidnap yon on llxj road, nor wWle Ratberiog sticks in the jangle, nor 
when at play. Tlie souls of those whom you would have us sacrifice can 
never become gods. They are only fit to perish by epilepsy, falling In 
the fire, or by ulcere, or other dread diseases. Such sacriBcca should be of 
no avail. To obtain you, we cleared Ibc hill and the jungle, fearless of 
the tiger and the snake. We stiated ourselves to flU your parents, and 
gave them our brass vessels; and they gave you to ns as freely as one 
gives light from a fire. Blame them I Blame thcml 

Ttte t’lclim •— .Vnd did 1 share tlie price which my parents received! 
Bid I agree to the aalet You now tell me this- "No one rememhera his 
mother's womb, nor the taste of his motber’a milk ; and 1 considered you 
my parents.” Where there was delicate food in tho village,! was fed. 
When tho child of, any one suffered, he grieved; but if 1 suffered, the 
whole village grieved. When, did you conceive this fraud, this wicked* 
ness to destroy mol You, 0 my father, and you,— and you, — and you,— 
0 my fathers ! do not destroy me. 

The Jlullicko, or chief of tho village in which the vic- 
tim was kept, or his representive, now says :~ 

This usage is delivered down to oa from the first people of tho first 
time. They practUed it The. people of the tniddlo tune omitted it 
The earth became soft. An order re-established the rite. Ob, child, we 
must destroy jou. Forgive us. You will become a god. 

The Victim . — Of thU your inleutson I knew nothing ; I thought I was 
to pai8,iny life with yoa. I assisted to build houses and to clear fields 
tor my children. Sect iheve avo the palm trees I planted. There is the 
mows tree I planted. There Is the public building on which I laboured 
— Its palings still w bite In j our sight. I planted the tobacco which you 
are now eating. Look behind you! The cows and tho sheep which I 
Lave tended look lovingly at me. All Ilua time you gave me no hint of 
my intended late. ! toiled wjlh you at every n orfc with my whole mind. 
Had I knoa-n of this doom, I had still toiled, hut with different feelings. 
I.ct the whole burden of my souls grief, aa 1 remember the pasl,die upon 
you. 

The <Jh\tf. — You arc about to become a god. We shall profit by your 
fate. VTc cannot arguo with you. Bo you not recollect that, when your 
father came to claim your uncompleted price, you snatched up a ehiaing 
bra's acsscl; that wo said, ''That is yonr father'e,” and you threw it at 
him, and ran away amongst the sheep) Bo you not recollect tho <hiy on 
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wliich we cut your hair, deroUng yoo to eicrifice 1 And do yon not recol- 
lect that ^7hon. many were wck, sod llie Janni brought the dirining 
Bickle, he declared "The earth demands s Tictiml” 

Then sereral persons around say, “.I should have told 
you, and I, and I and several give answers such as “ I 
thought of our hard labour to acquire you, which had 
been wasted, had you escaped from us;'* and, — “You 
might have known all well.” 

TJie Vieiim. — It ia true I did observe Bomething of this; hut jour 
aged mothers, and your wives, and your beautiful children, my brothers 
and sisters, assored me that yoo were homane, and would never kill one 
80 useful and 8o lieautlfol as I "They will rather,” said your mothers 
and children, " rememhering your acts and your ways, sell these fields, 
and these trees, and that tobacco, to proenre a subsUtute." This I be- 
lieved, and I was happy and laboured with you. , 

Tht Chi(f, — IVe cannot satisfy yon. Ask your fuber, who ii present. 
1 satisfied him with my favourito cattle, my valuable brass vessels, and 
my sbeop, and with silken and wooUeo cloths, osd sara A bow and 
arrows, not four days old, I gave to his fancy. Tour parents, forgetting 
your beauty, forgetting the pleasote of cherishing you, turned their hearts 
to my cattle and my brass vesaela, and gave you away. Upbraid them. 
Heap Imprecations upon them. W« will curae them with you, imprecat- 
ing upon them— that all their children may be similarly sacrificed. That 
• they may lose, within the year, the price for which they sold you. That 
they may have a mlscmble and forlorn, old age, lingcnog childless and 
unfed. That when they die in Ihclr empty lioase, there may bo no one 
to inform the village for two days, eo that, when they arc carried out to 
be barned, all shall hold their noatrlU. That their oim souts may after- 
vrards animate Mclims given to hard-hearted men, who will not even 
answer their dealh-pl^ts consolingly Curse them Ihn^ and wc will 
curse them with yon. * 

Tbe viclim will now turn to the Jnnni, saying; — 
AndwhyUld you conceal myfalet When 1 dwelt with the Slulilcko, 
like a flower, were yoo blind, or dumb, or how were you potn^sscd, Ibat 
you never aaul, "tVhy do jon cbeiish, eo lovingly, this child— this child 
who must die for the worldT" Then had I known my doom and leapt 
from a precipieo and died. Your reason for concealment — living as you 
do apart from men. U— that you thought of yourself. "lamgrcuL The 
whole world aitcniU on my minhdratJoaa'' Hat. woM.loak opon fn'ra f 
What mlicreant eyes 1 What a vtllalnon* head, with hair like a suinbully 
treel And Mc how enraged he UJ What a jabber ho tnakci I What a 
. body he has got, starved upon worship which depends ppon men's grief* I 
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—A bcHlf anointcil with epUtle for oHI Look. 0 woriai Look, ami 
Ull I See, Uow he cornea at me, leaping like a toad I 
The Jnnni replies: — 

Child I why ?peak ihual \ am the friend of the gods ; Iho fint in 
their sight. Listen to me. 1 did not persuade 3-our father or ^oiir 
mother to sell you. I did not desire the MttlUckos to sell their ilcI.U to 
acquire your price. Yoot parents sold you. These Jfuilickoa bought 
you. They conauited me, inquiring, "Ilow may this child lecome 
blessed r The hour la not yet orcr. When it U past howgratcfid will 
you be to me 1 You, as a will exatefally approrc and honour me. 

T/w ITcii'm — My father begot mo; the 9IuUickos bought me, my life 
ia devoid, and all will profit by my death. But you, 0 Jannl ! who 
make nelinag of my sufferings, lake to yourself all the rirtue of my 
sacrifice. You shall, howcTcr, in no respect profit by U. « 

Tlie Junni . — The Deity created the world, and everything that live?; 
and I am Uia minUlct and representative. Ood made you, the JtulUcko 
bought you, and I sacrifice you. The \lrlue o( your death is not yours, 
imtmlno] but it will be attributed to you tlirough me. 

The rictiin.-- My curse be upon the m.an who, while he did not shnro 
in my price, U first at my death. Let Ihoworld ever he upon one side 
whyo ho Is on the other. Let him, destitute and without stored food, 
hope to lire only throogh the distresses of others. Let him he tho 
poorest wretch aUve. Let his wife and children think him foul. I am 
dying. I call upon ail*— upon those who bought me, on those wiiose food 
1 have eaten, on those who arc strangers here, on all who will now share 
my flesh— let all curse the JannI to the gods 1 

27i« Janni . — Dying creature, do you contend with mo ? I shall not 
allow you a place among the gods. 

J7»e FKtinv — In dying I shall become a god, then will you know whom 
you serve. Now do your will on me. 

The cruelties of tUo absolute immolation are now 
drawing nearer and nearer still, and, in a few minutes, 
the victim will be tom to pieces, quivering with life, by 
the fanatic and maddened crowd around him. The exact 
spat for the sacrifice has been determined beforehand, i. e. 
the night previous, and hy a strange hind of divination. 
A number of persons are sent iu the dark u-ith sticks in 
their hands, and with orders to probe and'poke some 
portion of the ground about the village in order to find a 
crack or opening, for such is the spot indicated by tho 
Earth Goddess as the exact locality for the sacrifice. This 
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bcijjg foiuul, ft filiort post i» fixcjl in it, in tlie niorninjj. 
Koiiml tins they place four larger ones, ami in tho-inindlc 
the victim. Tlic arm of a growing tree is now livcii liaif- 
wny (lonn, and the victim, forced into the cleft, like 
Milo, is left for it to clo^ on him; the natural elasticity 
of the limhcr heing assisted by ropes round its open ex- 
tjcjnity, Tlieio the priest, vvilh his nssistniits, draws 
tighter and tighter. lie then wounds the victim 
slightly with an axe, and leaves him to the crowd. Tfiey 
throw themsclres on him, and strip the llcsh from the 
extremities and triluk, leaving the head and intestines un- 
touclicd. 

Such are the usual rites ; subject, however, to vari- 
ations in the way of detod. In one di^t^ict the victim is 
slowly burnt to death, with horrible cruelties besides. A 
low stage with a roof-like ridge is raised, and the victim 
fastened to it. Fire is tlicu ai>pltcd in such o manner as 
to make him writhe and struggle up and dow'n the two 
slopes alternately. The more tcais he sheds the more 
abundantly will Tari allow o supply of rain. The next 
day he is cut to pieces. 

None but the worshipper can approach the victim. 
Strong parties guard Ins remains against wild beasts tije 
night after the sacrifice, and, the next day, the chief and 
priest consume them along with the* whole carcase of a 
slieep, on a funeral pile. The ashes are scattered over 
the fields, or made into a paste, and plastered over the 
barns and granaries. 

Two formalities axe indispensable : — 

1. To tlie father or seller of the victim, as tlie case 
may be, a is pven. This is a bullock, eguivalent to 

, a payment in full satisfacrion of all demands. 

2. A bullock is sacrificed and made a feast of, with the 
following prajer to Tari; — 
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O Taxi rennur You hivt afflktwl gttfttly ; Imc brougUt death to 
outeVddcea fttvd our liullocts, and CiUurc to our com ; — hate alTlicled ua 
In cTcry way. Bat we do not complain of thli It It jour dcMlro only to 
compel 04 to perform your due ritcj^ and then to raW up and enrich 
ut Wo were anciently enriched by tliU rite; all around ns are great 
from it ; therefore, by our cattle, our flocles, our pljt, and our groin, wo 
procured a rlcllm and offered a eacrlGce. Po yon now enrich ns, Let 
uuT.htrdBbe to numciuut lhal they cannot be houwd; let children to 
abound that the care of them elianotcrcoino their parenU— a* shall he neon 
by their burned hands ; letourheadscrcr strike against bra's pots innumc- 
ruble hanging from our roofs; let the rats form their nests of threds of 
ecailcl cloth and silk; let all the kites In the country be seen in the trccn of 
our Tillage, from beasts being kllle*! there crery day. We are ignorant of , 
what U U good to ask for. Youknowwhat iagoodforut. OiTclllous. 

Wien the \nctim has been cut to pieces, the deputies, 
Tvlio have been spnt from the several villages to receive a 
shred of its flesh, ’return home.* At homo, the few who 
have rctnained holuntl, keep fast till their arrival. The 
boater of the flesli rolls it up in the leaf of the guglut 
ttce, and, when he gels near the village, lays it on a. 
cushion of grass, and deposits it in the place of the 
public raeclings. He then divides and subdivides it 
amongst the heads of families, saying 
0 Tari Pcnnii I our vilbgc offered such a person as a aacrificc, and 
(lirided the flesh among all the people in honour of tho gods. Now, sncii a 
Tillage baa offered eiich a one. and has ecnt ua flesh for yon. Co not dis- 
pleased wUh the cjuanUly, we contd only giTc them aa much. If you will 
give U8 wealth we will repeat the rile. 

Other fotmulaa and fcastings defer the full completion 
of the ceremony until the fourth day from the return of 
the Jauni and his distribution of the flesh. A buffalo is 
then slaughtered and feasted on, its inedible parts being 
left for the spirit of the victim (Tokki, Keddi, or 
Moriah), Not is tliis all. A year aftenvards a hog is 
sacrificed to Tari Pennu with this invocation :■ “ O Tori 
Peniiu! up to this time ne have been engaged in your 
woisbip, which wc commenced a year ago. Now the 
rites are completed. X^et us receive the benefit.” 
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The practice of female InfaRtlcitle amongTst the Khojul 
tribes is at least ns common ns tlint of human sacrifices ; 
infioeil, there is no part of the population svlicrc it is 
utterly \inkiio\rn mul unpractised. .At the same time 
some sections of the popuhation nre more infuiiticidal 
than others. Of these the most conspicuous are certain 
of the sect of Burn — not of Tan, ns we might nt first 
expect. To such an extent is the practice carried among 
the more extreme adopters of it, that, except when a 
mother’s first child is a girl, no female infant is allowed 
to live. So deadly is the cfTcct of tins pernicious custom 
that villages of more tlian a hundred houses may occa- 
sionally he seen without a single female qhild. 

The religious view of the practice is hs follows:— -Burn 
found so little comfort in Ids own wife, Tari, that ho came 
to the conclusion that women were only to be tolerated 
,BS necessary erils, and gave his instruction, advice, or 
injunctions to mankind accordingly. He gave them, in 
short, an express admonition to bring up as nmny females 
as were necessary for the good of society, and no more. 

Other reasons lie in the belief that, tlie amount of soul , 
assigned hy Dura to a given generation is limited, and 
that the less tlicre is for women the more there is for men. 

Is it because the social position of the. woman is un- 
naturally low that this practice of female infanticide thus 
predominates? By no means. So far from tlie con- 
dition of Khond females being had, or even indifferent, the 
very reverse is the case. Tliey have many and high ’ 
privileges, privileges which are belie%'ed to be the highest 
and most numerous amongst the tribes that most espe-* 
cially practise infanticide. 

One of these privileges is a very near approach of 
polyandria. ‘Whilst infidelity on the part of a married 
man is punished by fines and other penalties, little or 
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no constancy is required on the part of the wife. A 
wife, too, may quit her husband, nnd take another, at 
anytime, except when she is eneeia/r, within ft year of 
her marriage, or within a year of the birth of a child. 
Nor is this all ; her property goes with her, being re- 
claimed by her father. But the tribe at large is nnswer- 
ablc for tlic debts of. its individual members. Hence, 
when wives arc capricious tbc community sufTers. 
“ To any roan but a rich and powerful chief, who is able 
to make large and sudden restitutions, and to his tribe, *0 
married daughter is a curse. By the death of our female 
infanta before they see the light, the lives of men without 
, number arc saved, and wcVive in comparative pence." 

The Sours.— Long as have been tbc notices of the Kols 
nnd Khonds, they are but extracts from still more elabo- 
rate desetiptious. Of the Sours I can give t\o sueb 
accounts, having no data of equal or even approximate 
magnitude to refer to. As a general rule, they ate said 
to form the third or (counting the Uraon and Rajma- 
halis) the fourth section of one great class, the so-called 
dborigines of the castcni Ghauts, .as opposed to the Bldls 
and Kols of tlie west, and the Gonds of the centre. 
With these the}’, in all probability, agree in most of the 
points wherein they difler from the ordinary Hindu. 
Their area begins where that of the Kliomls ends, nnd is 
extended as far south* as the Pennaur — there or there- 
abouts. It is succeeded by tliat of 

The Chcnchware — an allied population, lying along the 
mountains that run southward, between the Kistna and 
the Pennaur, 

In one important respect both the Sours and the 
Chenchwars differ from the Khonds, Kol, and Uraon. 
They lie within the tme Tamul area, and, so doing, pre- 
sent no notable contrast, in the way of language, to the 
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populations around them. Their languages arc represented 
by t!ie following lists, in which tlie Clicntsu (word for word 
Chenchwar) presents the most Hindu forms — indeed, as 
far ns the following list is evidence, it is actually Hindi. 


Engli.h. 

Kiiooi 

Sahara 

r.a<1at« ‘ 

. VrfakiiU. 

aientiu. 

Man 

lobka 

niandra 

loLks 

juumisam 

nianoB 

Ifcad 

tU'i u 

aliobumn 

1.0 

t.i!ayl 

mund 

Lye 

kniinuVa 

aiilu 

oUo 

eupan 

* ajenkbi 

Lar 

kirru 

luv 

nlutlri 

80y« 

kan 

JilortVi 

Butlda 

amuka 

tummd 

vaji 

mu 

Tbofh 

a 

ajagna 

giana 

p.-tllam 

• dat 

Hood 

rakko 

wljimo 

) ignom 

regain 

him 

Lone 

pasu 

sjajjna 

Tondramgojl 

yamaka 

bad 

JTand 

kryu 

asi 

tiui 

ky 

hit 

Fool 

vestama 

t^}i 

adageeananu 

kern 

khoju 

Lay 


tamba 

•Immya 

pamioaru 

dia 

Sly 

mudecfl 

agasa 

konda 

menu 

targ ^ 

Sun 

b«la 

Tupu 

eiagi 

beruU 

bela 

Moon- 

Isjldi 

Tonga 

nrke 

lam 

masa 

Star 

tuknla 

tale 

Unkka 

tsukka 

Lbudaka 

Fire 

nado 

logo 

euDgo) 

oenipa 

4igln 

Liver 

Jodi 

aaji 

roggilo 

aru 

Indi 

Stone 

viddi 

aregna 

bird 

Lena 

paththac 

Tree 

mranu 

anebagna 

eunabbo 

chede 

gats 

One 

rondl 

aboy 

TOkati 

vondu 

• jefc 

Two 

jodeka 

bagu 

rcodu 

rendu 

• dnji 

Three 

tlnigota 


mudo 

muisc 

• tin 

Four 

earl 

TODj! 

nalogu 

nalu 

* char 

Five 

paacku 

ZQOltsji 

•yida 

aoju 

• paaeh 

Six 

— — . 

kadru 

BTU 

aru 

• cliho 

Snen 

* sata 

ffulji 

yedu 


•fiat 

E,oU 

• ata 

tamuji 

yenunide 

yeUu 

• alh 

Nine 

• nogatta 

Imjj 

tommidi 

orabadu 

• lo 

Ten 

• doso 

gaJIiji 

pad« 

poltu 

•das. 


As for the K. 0 I fonTis.of speech, they seem to extend 
considerably towards the west, inasmuch as more than one 
of the dialects from Gondwaila, and (as such), eo nomine, 
Goiid is decidedly Kol. Such are the Cur and Cbunuh 
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spccinions. The dctailj, however, of the line of demar- 
cation are ohscurc. 

The GontJst. — mutamUt, Nvlmt npjdics to the 
Sours and Chcnchwars applies to live Gonds—they are 
Kol, Khond, or Urnou in the points wimrein tiiey most 
cipcclally dilTur frmn the Hindus. Of Oic details of 
their creed we know hut little. Of the j>octry or legend 
the following is a sample: — 

Snniljnnii^^$ Sonj. . 

Pand'nmjec’s tong licar, O Paiker. 

Six kWcx lio lootc, SiT)g-Bal>a not bom, • 

Serenth vUc took, bj- her Sing DaW wu cosectved. 

Of hvr prcgaaDC/' Father vroa not informed. 

Departed Father, hit kinsfolk being attcmbled together. 

For Ihit reatou to tome ono It luppeacd to offer a ucrifico to a ((0<t. 
lleseupoa Sing-naba began to be bom. 

^ Small wife was alccpiag, the other *U ncrc there. 

Said thef, grain basket's mouth into her h<»d tel us introduce. 

* In our house child la bom. 

So laid, 80 doaci into moutli ber bead Iniroduccd, 

And Sing'lUba vrai boro. 

■ Sing'Bala hariog taken up, into bulTaloc'B stable threw, 

And a puppy instead placed. 

And said, a puppy ia bora. 

A puppy having brought forth. 

Crows to frighten they set her. 

Sing Baba, bufl'aloes said, that bun let none hurt, 

IS or blow sirikoiand Into bU mouth milk having poured him suckled. 
'The Mx wircB said, let u» go and eco him, U ho living or dead 1 
Sing-Baba was playing. 

Theucc indeed having taken bim into cows' stable threw. 

The eons said Sing-Baba let no one hurt 

Or blow strike, into Ms mouth milk pouring him aucklcd. 

Therefore lafocm^tioa they kbI to seek, is ho living or dead 7 
Sing Baba was plajing. 

Tiience liarlng taken well into threw. 

On the third day Iiaving gono to see, U he living or deadi 
Sing Baba there indeed was pU) log. 

Thence indeed having taken, tiger's path upon. 

They throw him, tiger’s female and male were coming; 

Sing- Baba's cries they heard. 

Tigress compassion Wt, "{ny child it is.” 



Ttir. sosn or samsi'Mji. 

lUrtn? «l*l •-%, looV him Their c!en came to and their I>up« 

from .a part ft, 

Meat hfltirlns their pup* to fwl 

Their I'upi we\nl6S. »lth milk Fme Iltl*# fvekle<!, 

F« eotilinoln^' to do, fiin? JUl.a pro’*' «p. 

One ilij hU mother her »he1p» 

Ti>;jether IroaRht, ond to whelpii 
Yonr»elTci amonj; to, 'tether •lay, liRht not. 

The Ihinl day Fjn;fnjha rah), my Wly U nakr>l 
To tae a dhoty, dohiir, »tj<! poijrey Rlre. 

Fhe polng Ihuar road »c3tf«l irmalned- 

A muitin maker and eloth maker that »ay rarae 

H«Hn ,7 (tot op ran, they their bnndjfli harlo? throm a«ay M. 

fiho havlns taken up hrouRhl Flfti'-ltiha took and put on 

Aoil hU molher'a feel ktuied, 

^t^yinft rlald then one day lndee<l hegaa to say 

That to me a l>otr giro, bbe again went 

Pealed remained a aeixiy armed with a ho* that way came. 

She ran haring erled oat. Bow throira away, he fled. ' . 

She iutrlng It came aad to Plngdlaha garo ; 
filng Haha hij hrothcr Httio brother together played. 

IhnU rhot hig bmilier little brother to them gare to eal 
So eontlmiing to do, Pandaumjl home returned with hla Menda * 
And Sandeuinjf began to aay haa any one become inspired, let him 
ari's , 

Cod into any one not catere<ll Then Slog Daba Jn^plmllou rccetrcd 
Slngdlaha wm comiog, hig brother little brother together were 
Coming came, In the nvldel was a liriihtn.'in 
Ulia Slog-Brl** reijulrcd to gel uy, he rc/uii'd ; 

Big brolheT liceame angry, the brahman eat up 
Sing Daba the image took up. 

All began to aay, that you who arc yon t 
lie said that y on the belEilocs and com ask 
* And to his little brother eanl. mother go and calh 
He ran and called. 

These three species beroro the pvnehaU assembled came. 

Then Sing-Baba said that them qacstion. 

From them they asked, this one who is he I 
First the buffaloes said this Sandsnmjee'a son is. 

They said, you how understand t These said 

In OUT boufie two da] s ataul. Hoir did he remstn t 

These said thy six wires haTiag taken Into our house fo kill threw 

And there not injured, then cowa house into threw 

From theso aA.cd, How into your house Baba came t 

The cows said) At our house two days stayed 

These six wives Iheacc hurmg tak«i Into well threw, 
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There InJccd not injared, thenec taking I kno'f not where look. 
Sing-Ikba they qncationcd that iLcncc you went where? 
lie said of my mother a^k. 

Tlicy mother-tigresa aaked 

Yon where found ? She eaid 

On my road these six wltea threw away I 

I ha\\ng taken hrooght, xny whelpa weaning, 

JUlb him suckled and here there with prey 
ily young fed. All-understood, tigrm' 

Feet embraced, and her & Ood established. 

And these six wirca to this Tigress gave. 

That day Slng-Eaba lUostriona hccamc 

And Tigress indeed as a Goil established became. 

Of Sandannijcc Baba Ihh song is. 

Of Bhirty bamboo jangle Bbirii the song is. . 

In tlie original tlie first ten Vines run thus ; — 

Sandsumiee-na s^ka kuy&t, to C^hln, 

Sark aak kUut, Sing-Baban hlH€ pduhr, 

YirrAs ask kttCir, awUS 8iog>D4bSD antarietdr 
AnliryCtana Dibao pCowakC. 

' Takaltdn Babao, tiinwa pari sumpU kUKi 
ISarikfi boake aic penk putta sika. 

Hikki; Sing-Baban pntti-l4 ai lalur. 
liOTo askna towatl, aarbn mutts 

Au(tua,koti aun&oS tuUa <t4tisaf, "a»ua inga chawa putli,’' 

Ud it, aU6 kint annUt^ tallatba durriKin. 

The Kol or Kulis of Gujerat. — These cliflbr from tlic 
Glionds, &c., in speaking a language, that (in the pre- 
sent state of opinion) is held to agree with the Hindi 
rather than thoTamul; in other words, they arc tribes 
who, from being in closer contact with the Gujerati, and 
Mahratta Hindus, have either unlearned their own tongue, 
or adopted so many Hindi words as to disguise it. Jlis- 
cellaneous notices concerning them have already been 
given. 

77ieilf(jirs. — These seem to be the Kols, Bliils, Khonds, 
or whatever else we choose to call them, of Mar^xar, as 
The il/iHrts are tliosc of Mewar; • 

The Mujhia being those of Amber or Jejpur. 



That llieir occupancy 5< the ]n]l country rntlicr than 
the plain'«, nml that it readies the Gntipcs has nlroady 
been stated. They nrc the hill men of the Aravuni. 

The JJ/d/i.— These nUo Imve already heen mentioned. 
They extend far towards the north. In llic desert to tlnJ 
north and north-west of Manv.ar, they approach the fron* 
tier of Sind. 

In Mnrwar itself they are. numerous. Between Sirohi 
and Udipur tlicy constitute the diief population, being the 
ocenpanta of a hilly district, in small communities under 
leaders with the title 7^<imh/. Tlio llawut of Oguna, SNhen 
Tod was in his country, could muster as many ns 5000. 
bows, lie was iu all but name Independent, paid no 
tribute, obeyed no one. One of.thc Colonel’s men, who 
penetrated into these parts, found that the Lord of the 
Mountain was (lead, his men abroad, his widow alone in ' 
the hut. He told his story, and asked for a passport. 
This was an arrow from the quiver of the late cJilef. It 
carried the bearer safe through the wliolc country. The 
RymboUc power of llie arrow has already been noticed.’ 
Mnhmddof Gliuzni was told bat it meant in Turkistan, 
uhcnhclield his dialogue with the Tiihngatal chief. 

In ^lulwa the Bhilalahs are Blais, with a certain 
amount of real or reputed Rajput blood. They “ com- 
bine the pride and pretensions of the Rajput, with the 
cunning and roguery of the Bhils, and appear to be^ 
witliout exception, a debauched and ignorant race, 
often courageous from constant exposure to danger, but 
invariably marked by an equal want of lionour and 
shame, blany remarkable instances of tbeir being of 
tins character came within my knowledge: The Bhil- 
lalah and Sundi chiefs were the only robbers in Slalwa, 
whom under no circumstances travellers could trust. 
There are oaths of a sacred hut obscene kind amongst 
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tliose that arc Rajputs, or who boast tlieir blood, wliicli 
arc almost a disgrace to take, bvit which they assert the 
basest was never known to break before Mundrup Singh, 
a Bhilalah, and some of his ossociates, plunderers on. the 
Nerbudda, showed the example.”* 

Tlie great centre, however, of the Bhils is Knndcish, 
itself the alUwium of a river, but encompassed with 
mountains. To the north lies the Satpura range, the 
watershed to the Nerbudda and the Tnpti. To tbe soutli 
the Satmalln and Ajunta ranges give an easterly spur to 
the Ghauts, This is what the Bhil country is in the way 
of physical geography. VoUtically sjicaking, the space 
between them is bounded by portions of the Guicowar, 
by portions of the Holkar, and by portions of Ibc Ni^am 
territory. Three agencies, however, arc British. 

1, Tito north-west \ 

SJ. — north-east > Bird agency. 

3. — southern ) 

The Bhil districts take in a portion of the area between 
tbe Ghauts and the sea, — the Daung or Dang country, a 
land of forest and jungle. Hence, we must be prepared 
to hear of the Dang Bhils. So we must of the Satpura 
(or northern), and Ajunta (or southern) Bhils. The Mn- 
haharata mentions the Bhils. The Mahometan histones 
of Gujerat and Malua mention them. The KTandeish 
records say little about them. The inference is, that the 
latter are late in date ; in other words, that all KandeisU 
before it was Mal^ratta, was Bhil, rude and unlettered. 
Another fact in favour of this view is the circumstance of 
many Bhil tribes bring Mahometan. This means that 
Mahometanism was tbe first powerful influence that 
acted on them. In Boglan, to the north and north-west, 
' * Malcolm's Centnl India, toI. ii. p. 150. 
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they nre cultivators. TIkto nrc IHills in Ihiginnra, on 
the other siclo of the Ghaut. ThcgciUTftl title of n Uhl! 
chief is Knik. Tew Kaiks belong to nn old dynasty. 

It was under Aurungzeb th.st the majority of the 
Mahometans became proselytes, of whom many relapsed. 
This should teach us to look for traces of an abortive 
Mahometanism amongst them. 

They arc agricultural rather than industrial or com- 
mercial. They nre gtjizicrs rather than farmers. ^ ct 
they arc searccly to be called gmziers or licrdsmen, Ihty 
nre ratber the analogues of the s\ib-IIimalaynn tribes 
like the Koocli and Bodo, who nre locomotive agri- 
culturists. They sow and reap, but before they reap or 
BOW tlicy clear the laud by burning the trees upon it. 
They clear and manure. They then crop and cximust. 
They exhaust and leave. A great deal is said about the 
extent to which, when disease or accidental dcath'is 
superstitiously accounted for, they nre ready and willing ‘ 
to migrate. I think tliat the exhaustion of the soil may 
have something to do with their readiness. They are 
hunters and fowlers, their nrcJiilecturo being of the 
rudest. Tlicir huts are compared to bee-hives. Tliis 
means that ihej arc low and rounded, made of wattles. 
The village system is fully developed among them. The 
Jagla is the head of the village, the Nnik of the tribe. 
The village watchman is, by theory, appointed by the 
Naik ; by practice, by tJ>e head man of the village. 

The chief Mahometan Bhils iu Kandcish are — ■ 

TJie Turvl, on tlie north-east ; well-made, fair-com- 
plcsioned. 

The ^irdhi, to the south, on the Ajunta range. 

Then, in the scale of civilizatioo, come 
The Mulwari, 

The Burda, 
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The Dorejit, and 

T/ie KhoiU, of tUc nortU-wcst, basUet-malcers, culti- 
vators, and g\iin-collcclors. It is to tUc wax and gum 
collectors in general ibat the term Kliotil is nppUctl, 
Then come, ruder still, pllicd in wildness, but separate in 
occupancy, 

The Nahttl, on the Turn frontier. 

The Bluls drink. They marry ns many wlvw as suits. 
They rob. They reverence their chiefs. They swear on 
a strangcly-foul mixture of salt, cow-dung, and joware. 
They have the credit of keeping oatla thus sworn. T!\cy 
play on an instrument wliicb Scotchmen compare to the 
bagpipe. 

The Kalapurruj, Durio,Naiko, and Cliowdri*nre Bhils, 
who, from the western side of that jungly port of the 
Ghauts which is knoivn as the Dang Forest, have spread 
themselves over some of the lower levels, especially over 
parts of Bugswara.' They arc small-made, bright-eyed, 
dark-skinned ; shy and locomotive ; skilled in tho use of 
the bow } professors of sorcery. Their chief respect they 
show to trees and stones remarkable for citlier size or 
shape. The death of a child, a cow, or ei'cn a few fowls, 
will make a whole family migrate from the village in 
which it took place to some less ill-omened spot. 

The TTarali . — Tlie Wdcdll have Marathi names and 
speak the Marathi language. When asked What ate fhc 
names of your wives ? tlie answer was, We never men- 
tion the names of our wives.” When further pressed, each 
man gave the name of his neighbour’s, no one that of his 
own wife. Girls marry at twelve or thirteen, boys at sixteen 
or seventeen. * The dialogue, conducted by Dr. Wilson 
and the Rev. J. IMltchell on one side, and some W£iT;‘tli of 
the parts about Uinarganm in Ilavoli pergunna (a Portu- 
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guesc dependency) on the otlier, from which the pre- 
ceding statements have been tafcen, thus proceeds : — 

Do you give any instructions to jour diUdren ? Tes, n'C say to tlicm. 
Don’t be idle, Work in tbe fieW^ Cut sticka. Collect coTr-dnug, Sweep the 
house, Bring water, Tie up the cows. . ' 

Do you give them no more Instniettoos than these! Wiatmore do 
they need! 

Don't you leach them to read or write 1 No WfiraUs can either read or 
write. 

Do you give them any Inatrnetiona about Godi ^Thy ehould we speak 
about Ood to theml 

What Ood do you worship} Wo worship WAghii (the lord of tigers). 
Has he any forml He is a shapeless stone, Broeared with red lead and 
ghl (clarified butter). 

. How do you worship hicnl IVe give him chicleas sad goats, break 
cocoa-nuts on hla head, and pour oil on him. 

\7hat; does your Ood give lo you! He preserves us ftoffltlBcrs, gives os 
good crops, and keeps disease from ns 
Dot how can a stone do aU this for you! There is something befddes 
the stone at the placo where it is fixed. 

What is that thing! Wedon'tknow; we do ns our forefathers showed 
us. 

Who inflicts pain upon yool W'ftghii, when we don't worship him. 

Docs he ever enter your bodies) Yes, ho seizes ns by the throat IiLo a 
cat, he sticks to onr bodies. , 

Do yon find pleasure in his vSeitsI Tmly, wo do. 

Do you ever scold Wdghjil To be sore we do. Wo eay, You fellow, 
wc hare given jou a chicken, a goat, and yet you strike osl !V'liat more 
do you want? 

Do you never beat Wfighifil Never. 

Whether do you bury or bum your dead t We bum them. 

What interval occurs between the death and the hnming } We allow 
, nd interval when the death occurs during the day. When it occurs during 
the night, we keep the body outside till the break of day. 

Why arc you so liMty in the disposal of your dead I Why should we 
keep a corpse beddo ua } 

!Vhero docs the seal go after death! flow can wc answer that qucstloat 
When a man dies in am, whither does ho gel llowcan wc ansucr that 
question 1 

Does ho go to a good place, or a bad place I* Wc cannot tell. 

Does he go to beaven or to bell 1 lie goes to LclL 

What kind of a place Is hell f ft b a had pUco . there ts siUTfring in iU 

Who aru In lull 1 Wo don’t know wliat kind of a town It is. 
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Where <!o good people go after death 1 Tl>cy go to BhigitSn. 

Don’t they go to WisbL'l 1 Ko, he lircs In the jungle*. 

Where la Bhagariint We don't know where he Is. and where he ia not. 

The^YnTtt\i IjcVicve lUut the country vUtcli they now 
occupy has always Lecn theirs. A line tlruNMt from 
Damaun to Jowar cuts their country*. So docs a line 
drawl from Jowar to the Dhano creeh. In many places 
they come witlun a few miles of the sea. Tliis means 
that tlio lulls which give its southern feeders to the 
Damaun and its northern to the Surya rivers arc Wdriili. 
Some hclong to British, some to Portuguese, India; 
some to the independent State of Jowar. The tribiial 
system prevails amongst them, the tribes being numerous. 
There arc, amongst others, the 


Ravatia 

Meria 

Bantria 

%Vangad 

Bhangara 

Thaknria 

Bhavar 

Jiiaduva 

Sankar 

Kltarbat 

Pileyane 

Bliendar 


Kondaria, &c. 


. No man marries a wife of his oun division. 

The KatUuri or Kaiodi . — ^These tahe their name from 
the lath or cat-ecAu, of which they have almost the exclusive 
preparation. They aic small and dark, with low fore- 
’heads and curly hair. They have a belief that tiiey are 
descended from .the monkeys and bears wlucli Adi 
Narayun, in his tenth incarnation of Rama, took witli 
him for the destruction of Rawun, king of Lanka. Him 
he conquered. Meanwhile, the promise was made to his 
ursine and sirnious allies that in the foifrtli age tlicy 
should become lyiman beings. They object to mention- 
ing the name Rama, except on their death-beds;- 
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Es;btb. Eitcdl cf K'JibA. 

CtJ?f Bill 

ri(f mwj 

UohyKoQ sbfja 

Kite tli'T 

Crab Vlrld 

Ptfirl ♦ 

/f 7 nnTia gohuT 

Arroio eh&mlKitt 

ifunjiu Bagdlla 

Crane bngnd 


Ffl/'jib. 

jratrL- 

Tale 

Gin 

TurUtn 

I>o>j 

Soy 

Girl 

Cro\B 

Man 

UTo/nan 


Kaio>)i cf K'UV* 
Biorcgni 

U 

wopa 

Eilli 

eCna 

ion 

forl 

Iiadia ' 
liodus 
‘hodij. 


The miscrahlc huts of the Katoili stand outside the 
\'illages. The hrown-facetl monkcj' is one of the few 
Mumala whose ilesh tlicy hesitate to cat. They say that 
U has a hutnau soul. 

77ic it/Aars, like the Katodi, IWc on the outskirts of’ 
villages, and ate abhorred by the Hindus. Tliey cut 
wood and. grass. They rocasuro land. They remove 
carcases from the towns, eating those of- bufialoes and 
bullocks. 
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The Ttlinga, Canafcse, ToUra, Mala^aUm, oad Tajanl dwlrict*. 

AYhes llic Maliratta area, on one side, and the Uriya,on the 
other, hare been left heVitid us, the continuous and homo- 
geneous character of the remaining population can no 
longer be overlooked. There Is no longer a (luesfion as to 
t>hetlirr tlie proportion ofSanskrit vocables in thelanguages 
he suflicient to either disguise tlieir character or effect a 
transfoTinaiion. ‘Whatever may he meant by Hindu affi- 
nities, the adlnit'y itself is'nowoutof sight. Neltlierare 
there any populations like the Kols and Bhfls, (he Males 
and Minas; >\herc the language anil blood are believed to 
differ, the former belonging to the north, the latter to 
the south. All south of the Mahratta and Uriya districts 
is, in speech at least, either Tomul or Tamulifonn. 

There are derivatives from the Sanskrit in abun- 
dance ; but these derivativea are not only foreign to the 
original language in the way that the French of the Nor- . 
man conquest is foreign to the speech of England, hut 
are admitted, on all haods} to he so. The creed, however, 
is Hindu. 

The creed in the Tamul districts is Hindu, even as it is 
Hindu in Rajputana or Bengal. 

But it is not wholly and exclusively Hindu in either 
Bengal or Rajputana. Nrither is it in the Dekkan. 
There are mountains and forests in both areas, and tlie 
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mountain and the forest have ever been the fastnesses in 
which the older creeds, the older habits, tlie older physi- 
ognomies, and t!ic older dialects of a country, resistant to 
the encroachments that change the ctlmology of the level 
plains, longest linger. The analogues of the Kol and 
Kliond, the WliriU and Katodi,arc numerous in southern 
India. In southern India, however, their language belongs 
to the same class as that of their more-civilized neigh- 
bours, and (so doing) fails to create contrasts. To some 
extent, however, contrasts exist ; and, to some extent, 
they will he noticed. 

Again — in even the roost Hindu parts of tlie di.stricts 
under notice there arc customs and beliefs uhich, if 
found at all in the otlicr parts of India, arc, by no means, 
very prominent and characteristic. In other words, there 
is Hinduism in the south in abundance, but tlierc is also 
much that appears to be other than Hindu— other, and 
apparently older. 

As a general rule, the Tulava and Malaynlam countries 
exhibit extreme forms of the Telinga, Cnnarese, and Tamul 
peculiarities. 

. As a general rule, such peculiarities as appear in an 
extreme form in the Tulava and hlalayalam districts, and 
in a moderate one in Canara and hlalabar, are to he 
found, in some shape or other (either fragmentary, or 
rudimentary), in northern India. This means that the 
diflerences are differences of kind rather than degree. 

At the same time, the Dekkan is Indian in the way 
that Brittany is Parisian, or Wales English. The politi- 
cal relations and the creed agree. The blood disagrees to 
a great extent, the language to a greater extent still. . 

Of predial slavery there is more in TamuHform India 
than in Hindoslan proper. 


A A 
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So there is of the Jain, or semi-Buddhist, creed. 

So there is of tiie Sudra cast, as opposed to the 
Kshetriya and Erahminic. 

So there is of what way he called, for want of a better 
name, the no~cast system. Few Asiatic terms are cominoner 
in Kurope than the word Pariah. It is generally translated 
outcast. But, as the past participle of the English for the 
Latin word jflcio, and tlie.Portuguese word cast have no 
etymological connection, and as the link between the two 
words ia nil, and as their relationship is neither closer nor 
more distant than that between the English tford sparroio- 
gross and the Latin asparagus, the correspondence is no 
correspondence at all, and the translation is exceptionable. 
Hence it is best to speak only of Sudias and the classes 
below them. Now the Sudras are the chief cast of the 
Dekkan, the Sudras being, according to th'eory, the lowest 
of all casts. In a Brahminic district this inferiority is pos- 
sible. In a Kabetriya district it is possible. In i Vaisya 
district (if such a thing existed) it would be possible also. 
But what in a district where the Sudras iheroselves arc 
dominant ? It is improbable, to say the least. The 
lowest man in his own country always discovers an in- 
ferior in a strange one. As parasites are fed Uiioji by 
parasites ; as the lowest depth leads to a deeper still ; as — 
but why go on with metaphors ? The Sudras arc power- 
ful in soutliern India; and their inferiors arc, perforce, 
Ollier than Sudra. In their own eyes tliey arc the lowest 
of four cast^. If so, their serfs and slaves must be of no 
cost at all. Such is the Sudra \icw. The Pariahs arc 
below them — ergo, the Pariahs ore without c.ist. 

Dv\t what Bay the Parialis? Do they ignore the prin- 
ciple of cast ? By no means. In the first place, there is the 
great right and left hand struggle, as. bitter as was that 
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cf iKc green and blue factions of the Cou^tautinopolitan 
Circu5, as to xvhelhcr they or the Palhis move on sucIj 
or sucli a side at sxich anti such processtons. 'Ihen there 
are foine half*tlozcn lower groups witlj nienihers of uhicli 
no Pariah will intermarry or cat. Ilut cacli of these 
groups is. equally exclusive. What is the true inter* 
prclalion of tins ? Tliis has already heen fluggcited. 
The four great divisions arc genera; ihe minor classes, 
whose name is legion, arc tpeciea. If the Pariahs are 
anything, they arc instances of a fifth jmiis. Ou/cos/s or 
ahjtcls they' may he. They arc not men xrithovt east. 

Whatever they arc, they are- the most numcrou-*, eo 
nomine, nt least in southern India — in southern India, 
wlicre'the standard of Uie Iiighest is hut low ; in Routlicm 
. India, where the magnates arc Sudra. 

The characteristic, however (if it be one), which has 
coTiunandcd the most attention is tliat of polyandria. 
In the present work it has already been noticed. It is 
Tibetan .and Tamul, but it is North American as well. 
It is tiTorc or (css African. It is more or less a practice 
of many countries. I am unwilling to give it a general 
character. I prefer to exhibit a few concrete instances. 
Amongst the Ivloylar of the Tulavn country, a widow, 
tired from celibacy, but restrained from rc-marriage, may 
go to a temple and e.at some rice. Sho may then choose 
between living in the temple or out of it. If sho decide 
upon being an indwellcr, she takes a piece of cloth and n 
daily allowance of rice. She then is bound to sweep the 
temple, fan the idol with a yak’s tail, and submit liersclf 
to the embraces of men of her ovm cast only. The sons 
of Brahmin women are called Moylar. They wear the 
Brahminical thread, and employ themselves about die 
temple. The girls are given in marriago to them. 

The out-door prostitutes (for this is what they really 
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are) may cohabit with anyone of pure descent. They pay, 
however, a sum not exceecUng half a pagoda to the 
temple. 

Compare this witli the accounts given by Herodotus of 
the practice in the Assyrian temples. 

In the Maiayalam country the Nahs are Sudras — Sudras, 
hut often soldiers. They fall into eleven classes, of which 
three are superior to all the rest, and, more or less, on an 
equality ^vith each other. Thus, a Kirit may marry the 
daughter of either a Sudra or a Chamadu, whose pro- 
fession is akin to his own. The fourth class, however, 
are palanquin-hearers, and the tenth and eleventh are 
potters or weavers. The men take their wives before 
they arrive at puberty. After consumm.ition, husband 
and wife live apart, the latter in the house of her mother 
so long as she lives, and in that of her brother after- 
wards. Doing this, she is free to cohabit with any one 
she chooses 5 with any one or with any number of ones. 
It is only necessary that her lovers be her equals or supe- 
riors in cast. The consequence is, that no NaLt son knows 
liis own father, and vice versd, no Nair father knows his 
son. "What becomes of the, property of the husband? 
It descends to the children of liis sisters. The eldest 
male manages the landed property. The personal is 
divided. A man’s mother manages his house ; when she 
dies, his eldest sister. Brothers, as a matter of course, 
live under the same roof. Should one separate from the 
rest, he takes a sister ultli him. This is the descensus per 
wmfithn/m,— .part and parcel of polyandrin 5 polyandria 
being Nnir, but not Nair exclusively. 

The purity of cost is continually impaired ; where is jt 
not? But there are ways and means hy which a partial 
reparation is cifected. In many cases the original difTo- 
renco is of no notable amount; and when this i« the 
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ca'C, tlie ofT-ipring follows die condition of tlie lower of 
its parents. If the mother be higher than the fatlicr, 
the fallier's c:ujt Is the child** al*o- If tlje father he the 
higher, the child goes to the side of the mother. 

But what if die dilTercnce be great ? In this case it is 
of iio importance, provided that the father he the liiglter of 
the two progcnitoni. But if it he tl$e motijcr, suicide or 
abortion is the result, — ^wc may almost say the remedy. 
^Vhen the nbandonment of cast is on the side of the 
female, 80 that a woman of cither high or middle rank 
has conceived by a man of the lower (and that such cases 


actually happen, is the 

express statement of Mr. Calil- 

well), the child never- 

*sccs the light. 'Hjc tniscrablo 

mother cither 

destroys herself, or 

procures 

ubortion. 

rpsUi’i. 

Tasitil. 


C»B*rr»e. 

Ttlajs 

Man 

b1 

al 

b!u 

bI 

llmd 

tsiei 

taU 

Ulo 

tala 

Hair 

iMjir 

lalatnoJi 

kodah 

. Tcntroka 

i:<tr 

LbJu 

Kada 

kui 

chCTl 

Kilt 

kaa 

tanna 

kanDu 

kaono 

IfvulU 

T3jri 

raja 

bayi 

Qoru 

TooOt 

I-al 

f-sUa 

kalis 

palls 

Bone 

cliimlja 

ells 

eluvu 

emtka 

Blood 

udinm 

chora 

nettaru 

nettuni 

K‘j'j 

moUei 

multi 

tatti 

gaddu 

— 

— 

— 

motll 



Day 

piigal 

r»gti 

Lagalu 

pagalu 

Kiohl 

Ira 

T»V 

Imlif 

reji 

Sly 

vanam 

luaiiani 

Lanu 

minns 

SU7\ 

pakalon 

eurja 

Uotltt 

pndda 

Jfoon 

tingal 

lingal 

tlngiln 



f^lar 

ranmin 

niin|aima 

cUiikki 

» cUikka 

I'irt 

Bcni]>p\j 

tijya- 

Vicnkl 

nippu 

Jfater 

Unnl 

lellam 

nlru 

nillu 

Ilh-er 

aru 

puzba 

hole 

cru 

H^one 

kal 

katta 

kail a 

raji 

Tree 

eedi 

chedi 

gWa 

clicUu 


loinio 

waram 

Inara 

- 

V>llii'/e 

ur 

tara 

hatli 

uni 

— 

— 

d«saBi 

nni 

— 
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V 

Tanial 


Csntroe 

Tcl«s^- 

Snvikt 

painlio 

pamba 

ha\D 

• pamu 

I 

nan 

gnan 

nanu 

ncRU 

'fhoii 

nl 

ni 

ninu 

alvu 

lit 

avan 

sran 

in anu 

radu 

She 

aval 

aval 

atabi 

nine 

It 

uau 

ads 

sdu 

• adi 

liv 

uam 

geangal 

&a\u 

meuiii 

I'e 

nir 

ningal 

biva 

iniru 

They 

avar 

as am 

araru 

\ZTU 

Mine 

ettadu 

enw 

nannadu 

oadl 

Thme 

iinaJu 

itiurc 

uinnadu 

nidi 

Jl>4 

avanaclu 

aranre 

avana 

\adidi 

Our 

oamadu 

nangadc 

namaiadu 

maili 

Tour 

nieadu 

ningnde 

niiamadu 

midi 

Thtir 

aTarudii 

STsrudo 

arumdu 

varidi 

Out 

oaru 

, oDsa . • 

. endu 

rokati 

Tvo 

iranJa 

reads 

emJu 

rendu 

Thrtt 

muam 

moiuia 

isuru 

madu 

Four 

nalu 

ads 

aaU^u 

aalugn 

F\rt 

aoju 

auja 

ayidu 

n>ldu 

Sit! 

aru 

sra 

ini 

aru 

Be\in 

ezliu 

cabs 

clu 

cdu 

FiyM 

ella 

etia 

CDln 

enimidi 

2fht 

Oinbadu 

on)t>a(ls 

ombbatlu 

tonuatdi 

Ten 

palta 

p.ttls 

kattu 

padi. 


^Vhen the details of tlic supcrititions of tlie indepeii. 
dent tribes and the lower casts shall have been investi- 
gated, an inkling towards tlie original mythology of 
southern India will become possible. A belief in pysachi, 
or spirits ; a veneration of a black stone, and a Shanunanist 
diabololatry are the chief phenomena towards which our 
present imperfect e\-idence points. Tlicre is also a deity 
named Buta to whom fowls are onbred, oery man being 
bis own priest, just as is the case with the Bodo and 
Dhimal. 

It is one thing to be a Pariah, or a man of such low 
cast as to be contemned by tlic Sutira. It is another 
thing to be the analogue of the Bhil or Kol. Of these 
last the chief occupancy is Uie Nilgherry Hiils and the 
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Tange licUvceu tlicn^ ntvd tlic Ma^wattn fvontier. 1 lie 
Nilghcrry HiWs, however, are the parts which liavc been 
best invcstigatecl. They give ns 

The Tudas . — Infanticide poiyandrists, who arc few in 
number, and less Hindu limn their neighbours : 

The Kohalars . — Occupants of the lower ranges, and 
caters of beef: 

The Curumhars, Curumars, or Curbs ; 

The lrv.hr — (compare the name }Vara}i), ami * 

The Budugurs — oU fragmentary', pagan, and semi-pagan 
populations. In the Tuda creed the black stone lias a 
prominent place. The fuller form of the word is Tudavn, 
apparently, word for word, Tulava. 

The il/fl/caras<7r,— These are the analogues to tlie Tudas, 
&c., in tlie liilU of the Malayalam country. 




Speciateii of LavgoaQ’ 



Tntliili. 

ludi. 

kuliiur 


Cui-Mmlmr. 

Irular. ' 

Man 

&l 

&l«. mantra 

DiaBtjA 

maDifiha 

manlsUx 

rTonian 

kucL 

pcmmagfc 

bcODU 

hcDDU 

PODQU 

Head 

madd 

mande 

niaodo 

mandc 

tele 

£l/r 

kaan 

kannu 

VaDDu 

kannu 

kannu 

JJar 

kCTvl 

kiT* 

ki\o 

ki\o 

kada 

TootA 

pariih 

palle 

hallu 

ballu 

pallu 

MouiA 

bor 

Tai 

bai 

bai 

rai 

JHiioJ 

b\tb 

nclra 

Delta 

Dctatn 

laUa 

Hone 

cir 

yelaTC 

yellu 

yeliu 

ycllanibu 

£<>ol 

kal 

kalu 

kalu * 

kato 

kalu 

JTiintl * 

kot 

kei 

kei 

kei 

kcl 

Da<j 

&al 

Dale 

din^ 

dina 

nilu 

Sun 

birsh 

pottc 

hoUu 

hoitn 

podii 

• iloan 

tessaX 


Vlggatu. 

tiagla. 

aaXaTO 

Ulcer 

Va 

peri 

bolla 

niru 

palla 

H’aJer 

nir 

Dire 

niru 

niru 

. dani 

Fire 

nebb 

— 

klchcho 

kicbebu 

tu 

— 

dvUk 

<iye 

— 

— 

tee 

One 

>-aUd 

rodde 


vondu 

vondu 

Tico 

cd 

}Cde 

jetsdii 

ycradu 

erndu 

nvee 

Eiud\j 

auode 

tauTD 

mum 

muTu 

Four 

Bank 

Date 

nalfcu 

naiku 

nakii 
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rngflih. 

TuJa. 

Kohstar. 

jlBdaffor, 

Curuflibar, 

Iro!«r. 

Five 

Ut*li 

flj^o 

clilu 

eidu 

oiadu 

Six 

ar 

arc 

aru 

ani 

am 

Seien 

c( 

jcye 

jella 

ycJtu 

yettn 


ett 

•jette 

^etta 

yettu 

yettu 

^tne 

anpath 

TOrapade 

Tombattu 

rombattn 

Vombadu 

Ten 

path 

patic 

liatta 

iiatta 

pattu. 


Of these, the Budugur and Cummbar are somewhat 
more Hindi than the rest; the Tuda being the most pe- 
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CHAPTER XXIV. 


Ceylon. — The JlfaldiTCs and Laccadircs. — Sflgralory and other popnlationa 
of Continental India. 

In one important poini Ceylon dilTcrs from Continental 
India. It is, to a great extent, Buddhist. In Continen- 
tal India* tbete was only an approach to Buddhism. In 
Ceylon it actually exists, eo ttomtnc, and with its own 
proper Uteratuco ; a literature of whiclx the Pali, rather 
than the Sanskrit, is the vehicle. 

That there were traces of what was called Diabololatry, 
or Devil-worship, in southern India has already been 
stated. "When Siva entered the country (so runs the 
doctrine), he found himself unable to extinguish the 
ancient worship of the aborigines, without, to a certain 
extent, allying himself with it. So be made himself his 
own son, named Yira Bhadra, whose wife Bhadra Cali is 
the patroness and mother of the present Slianats, whose 
business it is to cultivate the palmyra tree, and whose 
cast is one of the very lowest. They belong to the Con- 
tinent. Their however, illustrates that of the Sin- 

ghalese. 

“When an ofTering to a devil has to be made, a devil- 
dancer is sought out from either the head men of the. vil- 
lages, or from some amateur devotees who are often females. 
There is no regular priesthood. The officiating individual 
dresses himself as some particular devil, with cap and 
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bells, lioriis and drum, and, above all, a bow. On tbe 
frame of tliis bow a series of bells is fastened, the bow 
resting on a pot, and being struck bj a plectrum- One 
musician strikes tbc string, anotlicr pioduces the bass 
note out of tiie brass pot, a third beats c^unbals. Slean- 
wliile tlie.devil-danccr gradually works himself' into a. 
frenzy; when he is supposed by the lookcrs-on to have 
the powers of the devil he represents. As a present 
deity they worship him, tell him their grievances, reveal 
their wants, implore lus oracles. • This is the Shaman- 
ism of southern India, as exhibited by the Shanars of 
Tinevelly. 

In Ceylon there is a diabolical literature or liturgy. 


Come, tliou sanguluary Devil, at the sixth hour. Come, thoo fierce 
Devil, upos thU stage, and accept the ofienags made to thee I 
The ferocious Devil seems to he coming, measuring the ground by the 
length of his feet, and giving vanungs of his approach by throwing 
stones and sand round about. lie loohs open (he meatoffering which is 
kneaded «lth blood and boiled nee. 

Ho stands there and plays in the shade of the tree called Demby. He 
removes the sickness of the person which be caused. Ite will accept the 
offerings prepared with blood, odour, and reddish boiled rice. Prepare 
these offerings in the shade of the Demby tree. 

hlakc a female figure of the planets with a monkey's face, and its body 
the colour of gold. Offer four offerings in the four comers. In the left 
comer, place some blood, snd for victinu a fowl snd a goat. In the even- 
ing, place the scene representing the planets on the high ground. 

The face resembles a monkey’s face, and the head is the colour of gold. 
• The head is redduh, and the bonch of hair fs black and tied. lie holds 
blood in tbe left-hand, and ndes on a bnllock. After this manner make 
the sanguinary figure of the planets. 

O thou great devil llahvSohon. preserve thesa sick persons without 
delay ( 

. On the way, as ho was going, by supernaturat power ho made a great 
Dohw!. Jlc fought with ihe form nf Wesaainnon/, and nnaoded hj^ 

The planet Saturn saw a wolf in tlie midst of the forc«l, and broke Li* 
neck. The Wessamoony gave pennUsion to the great dent called Jfaha- 
Sohon, 
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oGo 

(» Uioa great tlc’.U J[ahi?obou,tate a»arthea« nIcknwsM byaccfjit- 
the ofTerinijs laaJe frpjoeatlr to thre.—Tbe quainiM of derll are 
these: he «trctchei LU Ion- chin, »n<l o^en* rriilc his month like a 
<-a\em: he hears a I'rear in LU ripl t hand, anil pratin a preat ami elrons 
cUiihaQl vUh Ills left hand. IleSa walehm^&nd exi'ceting to drink the 
liioKl ot tl.c eiciihatit Itv the flaee icUerc the two and three rca'ls meet 
together. 

Infliicnceil ]>j eurematnral iiowcr, be entered the body of Iho prinee?* 
called (jcidimhcra. He caused her to be alcfc Kith ccrere trembling alck- 
ness. Cotnc thou poor and i>0Kerlcj'4 dcell MaiiA-Sohon to fight Khh me, 
and icare Uie prince*.*. If thou h-ut eutncientetrcngltu 

Ou hearing these sayings, he left her, and made himself like a hiuc 
cloud, and riolently corered hUrtbote bo<iy with flames of fire. FuriouKly 
staring with his eyca, he raid, “Art thou come, blockhead^ to fight with 
mo who washom in tlic norid of mcnl 1 wi\l wke you by the legs, and 
dash you upon, the great to<'k )taha>nicn>. an<l <\ulekly bring you to tiO' 
thing." 

. Thou wart lorn on Sunday, the firet day of the montli.and didst receito 
penaUsioo from the King of Death, and didst hnndlsh a sword like a 
piantalndcaf Thou comcat down at half past «cren, to accept tho o{^c^ 
ings made to thee. 

If the dceil Mala*Sodon cause the cbln-cougb, leanness of the body, 
tbirst, madness, and read b.'thblmgs, be will come do«n at half-post seren, 
aud accept the oOeringH mvi« to bm. 

These are the marks of the dc^d Maba-Sobon three marks on the 
head, one mark on the cyc-brow and on the temple ; tlircc marks on the 
belly, a shining moon on the thigh, a lighted torch on the head, an offer- 
ing and a flower on the hTcasl. The chief god of the huTying-idace will 
*3y, Jlay you lire long I 

Make the figure of the planets called the emblem of the great burying- 
placc, as follows : a spear grasped by the right hand, an elephant’s figure 
in the left hand, and in the of drinking the blood of the elephant by 
bruising its proboscis. 

Tip the point of the spesr in the band with Mood, pointed towards the 
elephant’s face in the left hand. These effigies and offerings take and . 
offer ia the burylng-place,"dUccraiug well the sickness by means of the 
deYil-danccr. 

Hake a figure of the wolf witb a largo breast, full of hairs on the body, 
and with long teeth separated from each other. The tffigyof the Maha- 
Solion a as made formerly so. 

These arc the sickneracs which the great dcril causes by living araong 
the tombs : chin-coogh, itching of theboily, disorders la the bowels ; windy- 
complaiutg, drep'^y, leannesa of the body, weakness and consumptions. 

He walks on high upon the lofty atones. He walks on the ground 
where three ways meet. Therefore go not la the roads' by night ; if you 
do 80, you must not cspect to escape with your life. 
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Hake tn-o figures of &' goose, one oa each side, ^fakc a lion and a dog 
to stand at the leftMcg, Lcaring four drinking-enps on four paws— and 
make a moon's Image, and put U in the har^iag place. 

Comb the hair, and tic up a large bunch with a black string. Put 
round llieneck a cobra-capella, and dress him in tbegannents by making 
nine folds round tUo waist. lie atands on a rock eating men's flesh. 
The peraoas that tfcto possessed with dcrils are put in the buiylag- 
place. 

Put a corpse at the feel, taking out the intestines tbrongb the mouth. 
The principal thing for this country, and for the Singalesc, is the worship 
of the planets.* 

That the more impracticable districts of so large an 
island as Ceylon should contain the analogues of the Bhils 
Xols, Khonds, and their congeners, is what we expect d 
jiriort. We also expect that the analogues of the Pariahs 
and the so-called outcasts will be forthcoming; There i& 
Buddhism in Ceylon it is true, and it is also true that the 
Buddhist creed is opposed to many distinctions upon 
which Brahtninism insists. At the same time there is 
enough of the latter to develope the ordinary phenomena 
of Hinduism, and these exist to a'considetahle extent. 
The population which, on the strength of its pagan or 
semi-pagan wildness, has commanded the most attention, 
bears the name Vaddab, a name %viiich is, more or less 
general, and which is apparently of Hindu origin. It 
certainly applies to a very rude class of Singhalese. 
Whether, however, they represent the aborigines of the 
island, or whether they are the eq^uivalents to the Pariahs, 
is uncertain. I know of no monograph that gives us the 
details of their creed, I !eam, however, from Dr. Rost, 
who has kindly favoured me with more than one valuable 
fact relating to the popnlation under notice, that their 
language v.iries but little from the common Singhalese. 
How, the common Singhalese is far more Sanskrit than 
cither the Tamul or the Malayalam; far more Sanskrit 

• From Callawij'B “Translation of the A’oMo'^'a//.inn<n«i.” 
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Ilian any member of ihc dais to ahidi lliose languages 
uelon". 


Esjl.jli, 

&iB3;lLt2ne. 

A/un {hnuio) 

manuib^ajl 

*— 

mlnlhi 

(r/r) 

rnrsluil 



plrimi}& 

iromun 

itrl 

■ 

gvinl 

Iliad 

clawa 



lia 

Hair 

lukfi 

}:^e 

iJMi 

— 

akglja 

— 

Dct 

Ear 

kana 

Ko»t 

CltlC 

JIfouOt 

kata 

Tooth 

(lata 

Totiffwi 

dlwa 

Hand 

ata 

— 

hastaya 

Foot 

patata 

" 

padaya 

jDone 

aslitiya 

— 

Utiya 

Blood 

Ic 

— 

rudhiraya 

Bay 

dairosa 

Hiyhl 

ratrlya 

Sun 

Ira 

ptoon 

baada 

Star 

tamwa 

— 

Umkaira 

Fire 

gin&a 

— 

gindara ^ 

Waitr 

Uiya 

— 

diyant 

— 

, Katara 

Trti 

gaha 

Stone 

gala 

One 

ek 

Two 

dc 


fintlrll. 

P*L 

Jan* 

jaoa 

manotib 

- 

porustia 

purito 

— ■— 



tirl 

ittbi 

alraa 

eiro 

km 

keso 

aUlil 

akkhi 

cliakahul) 


D’U& 

Rlbl 

mukbam 

tnukbam 

(lanta 

danto 

Jlbva 

Jiflifl 

— ■ 

baltbo 

hasta 


pad* 

pado 

lobitam 

lobitam 

raktam 

■ 

dinam 

dinam 

ratri 

mti 

■Siya 

sOriyo 

ebandni 

chanJo 

tara 

tSra 



Bitara 

agni 

«ssl. 

ndakam 

udakam 

jalam 

jalam 

vriksha 

rukkbo 

pnatara 

pssbaiia 

cka 

eko 

d«i 

dwi 
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rntl.S. 

TUrtt tun 

Four b^tAri 

y\vt VM 

.v.> b\ 

•SVrrit L»t 

/.■ij/.t #lfk 

aVirir nsria 

Tm ililis 


^na'.rit. r'll 

tH (i 

rhUur 

{•Indian I aiK-’J'a 

»Wli clitii 

va{>lan nil# 

Biilitan atllia 

natan n*’"'* 

<Uun rfi'-'- 


I'he llod'ojns , — A better cinim to Rlsuid m the rcjircscn- 
tntives of n {iriinititc {topiiIattoM enn hr put in for the 
llocliyni,* wIjo exhibit ft strikin'' dissimilarity " in their 
ph3'sical chnrnctcristics, beiii}? much tnore robust aiul 
vigorous.” Thej’ tire found only in tbe interior, onil that 
os a sporadic population, sometimes in one district, 
sometimes in another, their mimbers being inconsidor- 
nblc*~n thousand (perhaps) in nil. 


J/HII (n>) 

Woman 

Jltnil 

llntr 

LV 

n<it 

jUoiiM 

ToK'jnt 


HoJiji. 

g-.wi 

keraillj-a 

fcalaKiiU 

UsaU 

IraiTuafi 

Irairuwn 

gUla 

gal'igcvunu 


rntUK. riviij*. 

Jfanit lUguta 

7>/0<hf lata 

fiun Ibrat 

jt/ooA liai>i terIrangiS 

.e/rir# Llrangnml 

J\rt (lulutna 

Watfr nlJatu 

Trrr nh'illa 

Slone lioralnwa. 


That this gires us a wide departure from both the 
Singhalese and the dialects more especially connected 
with the Hindi is as manifest. At present, however, it 
is the only representative of its class. 

The Mttldiie and Laccadive islanders . — In language tliej' 
approach tbe-Singhalese proper, or the Singhalese u'ith 
its Hindu elements. Their alphabet, however, is Arabic. 


• \i3 CWttij, XiBU, in Jwma^ ot tbe CeyW 

Brancli of tlie Koyal Asiatic Society, vob li. 
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Fb/1,sIi. MiMiTtBO. 

Man (homo) mihunj 

(«r) firibcnonjj * 

Woman. unglicuuHg 

Jleml bo • 

llaxT islari 

Jlaxtd oUili 

Fool fiyolu 

Tongxie tiu 

TooOi <loi 

Molt ncfai 


Ed-iiah. 

UA'JiTian. 

Moulh 

nga 

Ly ■ 

Id 

Dau 

duas 


te 

Sun 

Im 

Moon . 

hadii 

Star 

tnri 

Fire 

nlifang 

Water 

feng 

Tree 

gas. 


The chief aliment is from the cocoa-nut-tree ; the 
cocoa-nut-tiee and fish. 

In all parts of India there are numcTous populations 
of settlers, or colonists, rather than true natives. There 
are, for instance, Tamul labourers in Ceylon, Telinga 
families in the Tamul and Canarese countries, Canarese 
in the Mahratta districts, and vice versd. AVhat occurs, 
more or less, in most parts of the tvorld occurs to an 
inordinate extent in Hindostan. The details, however, 
of these settlements lie beyond the pale of our presen’t. 
inquiry. 

Tlien there are the locomotive, or migratory classes — 
analogues of the travelling tinkers and pedlars of Eu- 
rope, analogues to the gipsies of Europe. In Britain 
the^ gipsies are wanderers without fixed habitations; 
whilst, at the same time, they ace more abundant in some 
parts of tbc island than others. They have no very defi- 
nite occupation; yet they are oftener tinkers and tinmen 
than aught else equally legal. They intermarry with the 
English but little. AU this is cast, although we may not 
exactly call it so. Tl\en, again, they have a peculiar lan- 
guage, although it is so imperfectly known to the majority 
of the British gipsies as to havehecome well-nigh extinct. 

Of the chief of the tribes in question a good account 
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js piven by Mr. llnlfiiur. Tins Iwi, liowcvcr, wliicb Is os 
follows, mt\y bo cniarpoil* 

1. The Jhn\j^lra3^ or Lumbnrl Is nnoilicr 

name for Uio jjopulaliim. So is'Golftir. AccortUnp to 
iJnlfour the latter {3 (he nainc by vhlch (hey clcslpiiato 
llicinsclvcs. . This Is probable; since it means, in their 
language, man. They are .bullocb-owncrs ; oml ns the 
bullock is the chief )>cast of burile»» they arc grain- 
merchants. Their communities arc cnllctl Taiula, their 
cliicfs Naifc. Tiicy afTecta Hajput descent, ami ’full into 
the four following divisions. 

a. llahior, on the head-waters of the Wnrda on the 
Gondwana frontier; the iield of their operations extend- 
ing to Mysore south, and the Concan west. 

b. The JJurliah, to the cast of the preceding, from Chi- 
cacolc (0 Kclloro. 

c. The Chouhan, in Mysore. 

d. The Potfur, in Oriss.a, and on the cast of Gondvvana. 

Akin to the Uunjaros are— • 

2. The MultanUoC the parts about Aurangabad, who 
emigrated from Multan in 17S9. They are ^lahonictnns. 

3. T'/^cjDropari ate also carriers ami traders of the Deccan. 

4. The llim-shikarif or Him~pardi, vi\\o call themselves 
Bliouri, are hunters. TJiey fall into the following tribes, 
two of which bear Rajput names ; — 

1. Rhator, or Mewar S. Savvundia 

2. Chouhan 4. Korbiar 

.* 5. Kodiara. 

The .chiefs of their communities are called HowHa ; 
their festivals HoU. They steal as well as hunt, 

5. 77ie Tarremvhi. — ^Th”is is what a class of wandering 
tinkers call themselres; also called, byothew, Gfcis- 
sari, Lohar, and Bail-kumbar. 
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C. The AVrawo.— In Bejapur, Ilyderaljnd, and Ca- 
nara, the Bajantri or Gaonka Korawa are inu&icians, 
basket-makers, and, real or supposed, thieves, %vho tattoo 
themselves. 

7. TTic Bhatui train themselves for the performance of 
feats of strength, which they wander from village to vil- 
lage to exhibit. 

8. The Muddikpur cam a ‘‘living by catching fish with 
nets, and their women cam a little by knitting, and by 
tattooing the dark blue marks on the foreheads of the 
brahmins and lingacts ; but their chief occupation is tlie 
exhibition of the transparencies used in representing the 
battles of the Panch Pandya, five brothers, whose exploits 
are, we believe, detailed in the Uamayana. The figures 
are painted on deer-skin with verj' brilliant colours, and 
tlie story being one the Hindu never tires in listening to, 
in every village after night-fall you may see the tepiesen- 
tation of the battles, and hear the Keeli Katr describing 
the heroes’ deeds. 

“ Their females are very virtuous ; and one woman 
has been known to give birth to twelve children. Read- 
ing and writing is unknown amongst them. Their dress 
and food are the same as the Hindus among whom they 
dwell. 

“They live in square bats formed of grass sewed to- 
gether, the whole being, perhaps, a rupee in value. Tliese 
they themselves make, and carry v^ith them at their 
periodical migrations, which custom renders obligatory 
every three months — a longer .stay -would, they say, sub- 
ject them to some dire calamity ; and as the third moon 
passes by, the spot that yesterday was a merry encamping 
ground, is to-day a desolate and unoccupied waste. 

“The Muddikpux seem to have no idea of a Supreme 
bring. They pay their devotions to the transparent 

B Q 
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(2.) 

Konvi. 
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JfaH 

amliia 

m6as 


H’owfxa 

{>nn|eri 

Jo 


Iltiid 

— 

manilld 


nut . 



athoc 


Koit 

— 

luk 


Ear 

— 

kntniii 


Hand 

— 

hul 


Foot 

— 

pse 


Firt 

•nerjiQ 

ugg 


irfliff* 


paal 


if>tane 

hellsj 

paUur 



tirri 

Ibul 


Trtt 

tnnru 

jliar. 



The wondering life of these, and other similar tribes, is 
not, by itself, sufRcient to justify us in separating them 
from the other Hindus. But it does not stand alone. 
The fragments of on eatUcr paganism, and the fragments 
of on earlier language, are phamomcna which must be 
tahen in conjunction with it. These suggest the likeli- 
hood of the Gohuri, the Bhatti, and their like, being in 
the same category with the Khonds and Bluls, &c., t. e. 
of tUcit being the representatives of the earlier and more 
exclusively Tamul populations. If the gipsy language 
of England had, instead of its Indian elements, an equal 
number of words from tlic original British, it would pre- 
sent the same phicnontenn, and load to the same inference 
as that which is drawn from theUhatti, Bowri, Tarremuki, 
and Gohuri vocabularies, viz, the doctrine that fragments 
of the original population are to be sought for amongst 
the wanderers over the face of the country as well as 
among the occupants of its mountain strongholds. 


( 3 .) 


1 iigiifb. 

Ksnnui. 

Man; 

rr 

knB&al 

kewrja 

TiilU 

panilnt 

cha-sur 

Sun 

Z<KUida 

goandA 
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figures with whicli the battles of the Pancli Pniul^'a ore 
represented ; (he box of hntnhoo containing them is each 
morning placed on u part of jihc Hoor fresli covered witli 
cow-dung ; ami on the lid being opened to expose the 
dmuings, thej* hum frankincense, and how down to the 
ground in worship:— * Oh Paiich Pand^'O, hy jou we 
live, continue to give us our daily bread ! * 

“ TJicy arc not restricted to one wife, and they bury all 
their dead, except lepers, whom they bum." • 

9. The Uamusia . — Men of predatory habits in the 
Mnhratta country, but Canarese or Tclinga in speech and 
origin ; like 

10. The also in the Xfahralta country 

11, 12. 77ie 7yji/j7j and Daeoi/r, widely distributed, gang* 
robbers and thieves. 

Last of all (premising that the preceding list is, by no 
means, e.xlmustive) I draw attention to— 

13. JVie Gipfics.— That these, wherever found, and 
under whatever names they arc described, are in physical 
form and language, Indians, is now well known. 


ErgU.b 

ColiorL 

(1) 

TiremuVi 

Jlfan 

gobur 

mankhoe 

lokro 

Woman 

gohorni 

manuaal 

chalt 

Head 

oiathoe 

goddo 

mathoc 

Eye 

onhUi 

dolo 

dolo 

Note 

nstc 

luk 

aak 

Ear 

kaa 

kaa 

kaa 

Hand 

hath 

baths 

bath 

Foot 

pae 

— 

t>uS_ 

Water ^ 

pani 



Stone 

bhatta 

bhattu 

duggra 

Earth 

jami 

bhoe 

oiattrl 

Tree 

jharr 

jbar 

jhar. 


• E. Dilfonr on the MigratoiT Tribes of Central India Journal As. 
Soc. Beng. vol. xiii. 
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Kfinwl. 


Man 

AQilun 

tntjns 

n'oman 

ponjeri 

jo 

Ifrad 


mCndh! 

Er. . 

— 

skhoo 



‘ hik 

iirtr 



knnnu 

llanA 

— 

Init 

Eooi 

— 

pse 

r»v« 

-ncipu 


irater 

— * 

pant 

Slant 

ketlay 

pillar 

Ji’artA 

tlrri 

ILuI 

Tret 

miiru 

jliar. 


The wandering life of these, and other Biinilnr tribes, is 
not, by itself, sufllcient to justify us in separating lljcm 
from the other Hindus. But it docs not stand alone. 
The fragments of an earlier paganism, and the fragments 
of an earlier language, arc phsenoroena which must bo 
talccn in conjunction with it. These suggest the likeli- 
hood of the Gohuri, the Bhatti, and their like, being in 
the same category with the Kbonds and Bhils, &:c., t. e. 
of their being the representatives of the earlier and more 
exclusively Tamul populations. If the gipsy language 
of England had, instead of its Indian elements, an equal 
number of words from the original British, it would pre- 
sent tlie same phmnontenn, and lead to the same inference 
as that which is drann from the Bhatti, Bowri, Tarremuhi, 
andGoliurL >ocabularies, viz, the doctrine that fragments 
of the original population arc to he sought for amongst 
the wandercTs over the face of the country as well as 
amoii" the occupants of its mountain strongholds. 



(3.) 


ingluh. 

Baoiaii. 

Jlanj 

rr 

kn&sol 

kcwija 

Tulh 

pn&<lo\ 

cha'Rnr 

Sun 
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ristiA. 

lUmaal. 

KlBt. 

Jitoon 

pliahat 

goands 

Fire 

dhapa 

dhups 

Vnler 

alilnl 

nlr 

Stoti« 

ratal 

npalU. 

The following 
slang terms 

is a list of words which, apparently, 


IU|:«an. 

TbBi. 

One 

nopal . 

utlanka 

Tvo 

<lute 

rhelukl 

Three 

• * 

uJann 

Four 

photo 

poka 

Fire 

Ut 

tnoia 

Six 

•lag 

shcljr 

Ser*n 

pujatcr 

psritra 

Fiyht 

mong 

XDungt 

Fine 

kooo 

tirru 

Ten 

tula 

oTutam 

Fieven 

ckU 

ckpum 

Ticetre' 

jewU 

hshru. 


Torc\gn The classes just enumerated were 

Indian. Tiie followng, though occupant of the soil of 
India, tire foreign to it. Some of ilicm have already been 
mentioned. A long list, however, of alien elements will 
he given, in order that the very heterogeneous character 
of the ethnology of India may stand forth in its full duo 
prominence. 

1, Persian . — Parsisin Gujerat, Mekrani soldiers, &c. 

. 2. Biluch . — In Sind and Bahawulpur. 

3. Patan (i. e, Afghan ). — ^In Rohilcund and parts of 
the hlahratta country. 

4. Aral . — The hloplahs of the hlahratta and Tulava 
districts, savage, bigoted, and dangerous Rfaliometans. 

5. Jetvish . — The Beni Israel of Kolapur. The Jews 
of Cochin. 

G. Syrian an^ Persian. — There is, probably, hoik Syrian 
and Persian blood amongst the so-called St. TJiomas 
Christians of Cochin. 



toueicn 


873 


7. Armenian . — In Calcutta, Dacca, ^v'C. 

8, 9. Turk and Tlus is tlio blood of many of 

tbe royal families; also of many settlements originally 
military. 

10. African , — ^Dic Sidi, &e. 

11. JJurcjjeflU.— 'Portuguese, Dutch, Danish, Prench, 
English. 

Of these, the Persians, Biluches, Palans, Turks, Mon- 
gols, Africans, and Portuguese, have most mixed them- 
selves, hy marriage, with the natives; the Jews and 
Armenians the least. 

Such is the sketch of the diicf details of the etlino- 
logy of one of the most difGcuU portions of the earth’s 
surface ; details which, even when taken hy themselves, 
are numerous, complicated, and, in many eases, obscure. 
At the same time they ore amenable to investigation, 
and have been well investigated. Of no country is 
the ethnological literature more valuable, full, and reli- 
able than that of British India. It is not, then, the 
multiplicity of details that create difliculty. Difficulty 
and doubt first arise -when the broader questions as to 
the relation between the populations speaking a language 
akin to the Hindi and the populations speaking a lan- 
guage akin to the Tnmul — as to the extent to which 
the blood and speech coincide — as to the actual charac- 
ter of many of the dialects themselves — and, above all, 
as to the origin of the Sanskrit language, present them- 
selves. Upon all these points, as well as upon many 
others, difficulties and doubts have arisen; and I have 
little hesitation in saying, that, whatever may be the case 
with the former, the latter are more likely to increase 
than dirninish. hlore than one opinion upon the higher 
questions of Indian ethnology demands revision. 

That the languages akin to the Hindi contain a great 
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number'of mortis whicli, after having been found in the 
Sanskrit, are again discoverable in the chief languages 
of Exirope, and that the Sanskrit itself, Asiatic as it is 
in respect to the literature by which it is lepresented, is, 
in respect to its grammatical structure, essentially Euro- 
pean, are facts which all philologues have admitted and 
which the most general readers have been informed of. 
Here, however, the field of actual fact ends. The 
explanation lies beyond its boundaries. It has, how- 
ever, been attempted; the current doctrine being that 
the Greek, the Latin, the Lithuanic, the Slavonic, the 
German, and the Keltic forms of speech are, one and all, 
of Asiatic origin: the Sanskrit being the language of 
(there or thereabouts). the original locality of the primi- 
tive mother-tongue. As this is the belief of men learned 
in the languages of India, it, in all probability, rests 
upon better reasons than any hitherto published. 

Meanwhile, it may be remarked that it is no farther 
from tlie Don or Dnieper to the Ganges or the Indus 
than it is from the Ganges or the Indus to the Dnieper 
or the Don 5 and it is quite as easy to derive the San- 
skrit from a European, os tlic Lithuanian from an Asiatic, 
locality.* The fac’t of the alternative here suggested 
having been, for all the practical purposes of ethnology, 
utterly ignored, testifies to the existence of an inordinate 
and illegitimate amount of assumption. The geographical 
district which best suits the alliiiiucs of the Sanskrit han- 
guage lies in Europe, i. e. on the south-eastern frontier 
of tiic Sarraatinn (Slavonic and Lithuanic) area. Tliat 
Persian inv.asions of India and European invasions of 
Persia are anything hut bistoricnl jmpossihilhics, is 
known to tlie _joungcst reader of history. That Jan- 
puogcs may not only he iutruded into ilialont countries, 
hilt that .they may permanently vatahlish llicmsclves 
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therein is shown by the Magyar of Hungary. That 
the deduction of a single language like tlie Sanskrit 
from the area of n whole class of languages (for such 
is Europe to the Greek, Latin, Lithuanic, Slavonic, 
German, and Keltic tongues) is more reasonable than 
the deduction of a whole class from the area of a single 
species, is the dictate of common sense. 

For all this, liowevcr, the Eastern origin of the lan- 
guages of Europe is an admitted doctrine, whilst the west- 
ern origin of the Sanskrit is ft paradox. The reason of 
this I believe to lie in the great number of loose generalities 
afloat about 'the East; tbo East, as the birthplace ’of man- 
kind— the East, as the source of civilizatioit — the East, 
as the prolific mother of the chief religions. .The East 
may be all this, and mote ; yet it is not sufficiently either 
this or anything else to justify the inordinate amount 
of assumptions it is permitted to cover. That the elimi- 
nation of these mischievous elements would lead to 
recognilion of the altemativc under notice is certain ; 
and it is cciually certain that the recognition of such 
an alteroatiTe would materially modify the existing state 
of Indian ethnology. At present it is generally admitted 
tliat, as far as the greater part of India, in the strict 
sense of the term, is concemed, the Sanskrit ia a foreign, 
language. It came, if not from the noxtb-cast of Persia, 
at least from the north-west of Hindostan. And here I 
leave it. 
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H.U/IITLL. Knt and iJirt. In 2 roJs. 4 to, containing 110 
Coloured Plales. drami from Uw living aubjecls, £0 Or- 


On tlie Variation of Species, vddi especial reference to Ibo 
Insecin ; followed Wan rtKiwlrrinto llie Nature of Oeiim. Bj 
T TERKON irOtLlSrON, if A . F.L 3 Poil Sro, Ct 


" NOMOipound (bl< *Mh!r ball 
I< liii« Biiotber. all is •ll.”^'rn)n;>on. 


filanxial of Natural History for the Us© of Travellers} 
Wing a Dwn'ntion of tlia Fauiibw of Uic Animal find VegclnbJo 

Kingileuis, witJj Iteionrl ' 

Meteorology. To vriudi 

and Prc*ceruiff. BrAfv- . - 

FOUR DAIIaE. MJ) ; aud cnAIHES BARRON, Curator 
*cf tlio lloyol KatU Muaciun at Ilaslar. Post 6ro, 12 f. 

Eetters of Rustlcus on Natural History. Edited by ED* 
IVABD KElvaiAK,FJ.S.F.Z.S,lc. dro, fir. C-A 


li IWonris on the itraclicid Bludy of OeoloCT and 
To wiuJi are nppcndid Direction* for Collecting 
•r ARTIWJI AD.UrS. HIBAE* 


UeacriptlTB Ethnology. BjRODCIlT CORDON luATII.VM. 
MAI.F.RS. Fellow ofKiKg'a CoU.ot. Combrid^f yiro-I*re- 
eident of tlio Flhiiokipical 8>o«<>ty o< London; Ci>rrc«liomUng 
3lMnbcr of Uw l^llinolo£iail Soncij-of Kew i'ort. 2 tvU 8ro. 


Ortrr JTorZt on J^uoloffy, by Dr. Ltilham. 

Natural History of the Varieties of klan. 6ro, 
tratcA A 1 1 * 

Ethnology of Europe. Forfwrn* 8to, 6e 
Ethnology of the British IslantJs. Foolscap 8ro, 5s. 

Ethnology of the British Colonies and Dependencies, 
roolsrap 8 rD, 5 * 

Hanandhisliljgrationa. Poohesp Sro, 5* 
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TllQ Bci-AldQ HoCkt ft If;tro<l(i"'i'in lo Ni'tirm! Ili»*r>ry Cf 
111- lln't-h CV.'H. JiT IV. II. IIAIIVEV. JU) , JI.Il I^A. Ar- 
^V^'Jl A Clajitrf CT H»*» A/j AHIU-Ua. 

i’oolvup ?TO, wi’.li Ki Wcwdf'tt 4lJ« L'liumi, »'*. 


Handbook to the Kaitao Aquarium: tonfsinlrs iVirfial 
In«trni-twti« (>e CtKiitfurfiti^*. fruniirj, «iiil Jlaintai’iin/A'Jnnl, 
A"!! fjr Colli'-litc #’5*1 Arisr-ai*. I'y i*. il. OOr''?lX 

I'.U-S. FouK-ap hto. P^-utid IMillrtn, i«. Cf- 


Kr. Cosso's Manual of Marino Zoology of tho 'Britlah 
I'aHa L ariI 11., pncp “a M. fnciT 

A Naturalist’s Rambles on tho Devcnshiro Coast. JJjr 
1\ II. OOSSi; I'JLS. W'lrti LiliiPSTapliij I'Lst.i., tome 
coliurcd, i^Oft 8to, One OwmeA. 

Tho Aquarium J «n rnmlingof the WonchTu of Oie l>«?p 


Tho Canadian Naturalist, hjl*. U. IMiS. WtJi 

41 lUw'trfttions of the ino»t rewariatW Animal And Vrgo* 
table proilaction* I’ottfrro, 

Tenby 1 a Seaside noUday, 1I» r. It. 00?S11, y.lLB. 
I'AAt 8ro, 4<W with til CoIommI i’hlc«, 21*. 


Tho Isle of Kan : lt» lI>*iorT. riiwitnl. niTlr«h*Ucal nnil Le. 

lly J. O. CCI61IXO, R.A.. roil I’ott 8 to, 


Natural History of tho County of Elailordj comjTritinR iu 
Oi-olcnrf. J5ool<Ky. Itotany. aiwI Mileproinej’: «l«» Iti Antinui- 
lirt. lopogra|i!iT. Ifamifaitorr*. Ae Jljr hOHlIRT OAllXllIl, 
IMbS. 8ro, With n Ovolo^oi) Maji anti other llliulmtiona, 21*. 

The Natural History cf Selbome. Br the Inie Her. OIL- 
BERT tnilTE .M-t. A i.'diliuii. wtlh JToIrs hr tho Her. 
IXONARB JENYNS. M-V, RLS.. Ac . Atilh IW llliulwUotu-, 
foolscnp fit o, 7«. Gd. 

Trayels in Xiycia, XtSilytts, tmd tho Cibyratis, in rompnny 
wilh the Iflio E.T.Danicll, Itv Lieut. Sl’RATT. lt.h'.,and 
I’rofi'wr EDtViVHD FOltUES. IVo toI*.8to. wilIi mimcTous 
tllnstrsnion*, invlwlmg V>ew« of tlw* Sl'crCTt, I’Jnn* of Anciont 
Cilim And Biiildintrs l*Iitrt of Oims oml fnfcriptit)n\ Cuts of 
Rock Tombs, Fo-».iJ«, mil aroliypi-al Fcrltotia and m origtaal 
ilap of r.jM i. 3G«, 

Healthy Respiration. B/ STRPirCN^ It. lyAIlD, HJ). 
Fooiswip 8 to, is- M. 
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Ot1\er Hoolf for Vvtms hj ^mie liuttar. 


Sngland bofbro tbe lYomtan Conquest. Sa. Orl. 

Blements of FracUcal Knowledge; or, Tlio Young Inquirer 
Ansrrercd. Hxpluiung in QursUon and Aiunvcr, and in ^miliar 
language, irhat most tmnp daO}* used, eeen, or talked of, are ; 
idiat tCcf arc inada of, where fooiKl, and to wbat oars appli^. 
Including nrlicles of food and aliment ; miscellanies in common 
^ ; metals, gems, jewellery ; and eome account of the principal 
inrentions and most mlcrentiDg manufoctarca. Second £diCian, 
18nio, with Uloetrations, So. doth. 

Notes on tive Geology end Cbeiidcal Composition efthe 
various Strata in U» Isle of tMeht By OAPTAET h T. 
BOSCAtViaf HJBBTSO^. THtfi « Map in Bchef. coloured 
Geologically, Svo, 7s. Od, 
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ARCHITECTimE AKD THE HHE ABTS, &c. 

InstTUsnei^tn Eccltslislicij * StrJ«'4 of TTi-rim^ 

oa 72 for *l.e Komitiur. rittijj^ »Hd Dix-vrt- 

lioTU of Cl.urrbrt »rnl tLrtr PiwfloU. Kditnl Lj- U<e JEixlr*io- 

lofpnd, late CiUiVrii!^ Catnditt Suci^y. 4to, XI ll», 0<f. 

Tha Piwr.d Si‘rirt«nlaJ»u»Cein«rtTCJi'pcl,irUh Skl-liotuo *nd 
OateiwTowif— AWoolm Clinreu— A Cl«pilSol»ool-.S>.lioolj 
ftad Rcfiool-liowa— A ViU-vo Hospital — An Iron Clmrrfj— And 
dV»ij?n» for Funetal Fitlin?*. for Timber IWfHc*, &nd f^r ft 
VftrictT of \Vorii In Metal, Wood, ftaJ {stone. l*iriai aUo 
XI I|j.Cd. 

Uannal of OoOUc ArcUtectiiro. By F. A. BAIXT, 3I-\. 
Wjtli ft full Ar^iunl of Moimjnenlal Bm»'e* ftw! l!ccIe«ia^Uftl 
Gytaine. Foolicnp 8eo, »r»iU TCI lUuatntiont, C^. Cd, 

•“ Ta (V* <<r (tM kRlii(*<tiu« of »U rattoli chare&n t&U Leaauful 

UlUafuIama o >»t •mfoMi' ntsual. TIki toerboptm 

Oft • ' • Tgr« mn »pitome ot tho wVUc m JiuiJ, (Ofttw, and 

CQTipl^U, (U( it m*j Im w ocooiJrl of ■u»ine« ojui rlror r<. 

r^i.t^oa. I>v<hla d^ognpOon oad oAtlirtK, Hr. ro)/? U rraurtablo fi>r 
ceataMi anJ p^pieuttfi U*Mf!cl« tme and ptmte, yet •Ubat cm; 
«fl <1 elryutt. Tbe nunpiro. «a(nT^i by Tbant^n ThompMit, tr« ib« 
lieTteeiim of «ood tommy, h* ftppUM ta wtbtUetvrt i tiut b> de> 
uil. pittum^ae la <7«<t. aaJ eat «itb CmAttt ud itUeaej."^ 
iflteiaU'. 

Baptisnul Fonts. A Sene* of 125 Kn: 7 orin;», examples of tlui 
dtlTtfrciit periodi, acconipanied «n(li Bttcnpuoutj smlwithan 
Introdacwry B^vty. Br 1'. A. BALKY, 3L.L. Honorary Seim* 
taiy of Uu Csmbnd^ Coadcit Sootty. Sto, Ono Oolnen, 

Treatise on the Rise and Progress of Decorated Window 
TraOTTin EnsbtmL By CpiVUNB gll.tUVK, 51..A, Arebilect. 
fire, IHuJiratwl mtli y? Woodcuts and Su EogrOTiDgs oa Etecl. 
lOi. Oil. And a 


Series of Illustrations of tho Window Tracery of tho 
Decorated Stylo of i^Mtastu'ftl ArcJiitccturr. Edited, with de- 
scriptions, by ilr. SHARPE. Sixty En^rin^ on *teel, 8to, 21i. 

Heraldry of Fish. By TnoilAS MOTTLE, Tlu> Enffrating*, 
£IK> in number, ans from SUioed. CUons. Tombs, SeuJpfjiro, and 
Carring, Mcdid# and Owns Rolls of Anas, and redigrccs. 8ro, 
21 *. A fiw on Iwgo paper (royal 8 x 0 ) for tolooring.A'd 2 *. 


Shakspeare's Seven Ages of Tilan. Elasimtetl br ivk 
MOLREADY. R-A; i. CO-NSTARLE, R,A. j SIR D IVII) 
^V1LKIE, RA- ; W. COLLDTS. WA ; A. E. CilALON. R A. • 
A. COOPER, R A.; SIR A. TV. CALLCOIT. R-L: EDWIN 
I..VJ«DSEER. R-A.; W. HILTOY, RA. Post 8to, Cs. A few 
copies ol Ibo First Edition in 4to remaia for solo. 
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